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AVING,  in  the  former  volumes  of 
this  Work,  conduced  the  Hufband- 
man,  by  the  path  of  Experiment,  where  ex¬ 
periments  couid  be  had,  through  the  various 
methods  of  improving  and  managing  every 
kind  of  foil,  and  of  cultivating  the  feveral 
productions  of  the  field,  which  have  been 
found  to  be  the  mod  ufeful  in  life;  I  now 
bring  him  into  the  Garden,  an  object  of  great 
pleaiure,  and  not  lets  profit,  when  attended 
to  with  due  care  and  judgment.—  In  this 
branch  of  Hufbandry,  for  fo  one  may  furely 
call  the  ufeful  parts  of  Gardening,  to  which 
alone  I  have  here  redacted  rnyfelf,  men  not 
lefs  eminent  for  the  accomplilhments  of  then- 
minds,  than  for  their  birth,  rank,  and  for¬ 
tune,  have  taken  a  laudable  pride  in  rendering 
themfelves  confpicuous.  1  here  are,  perhaps, 
but  few  indances  in  ancient  or  in  modern 
times,  of  perfons  famous  in  any  fphere  of 
life,  who  have  not,  in  their  leifure  and  retired 
hours,  fhewn  a  love  for,  and  tade  in,  this 
highly  lational  and  inftructive  amufement  ; 
/ol.  IV.  a  x  which 
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which  has  ever  been  juftly  efteemed  an  occu¬ 
pation  worthy  of  the  greateft  heroes  and 
philofophers.  —  Plato  and  his  Academy,  at 
Athens ;  Epicurus,  and  Metrodotus,  in  the 
fame  powerful  and  polite  city  ;  Democritus, 
at  Abdera  ;  the  elder  Cato,  Lucullus,  Cicero, 
and  Pliny  at  Rome;  and  the  emperor  Diode- 
fian,  atSalona;  have  ennobled  this  Art  be¬ 
yond  all  encomium. —  In  later  times,  one  of 
beft  of  men  and  fweeteft  of  lyric  bards,  the 
amiable  Cowley,  comforted  himfelf  in  his 
garden  for  the  flights  and  ingratitude  of  the 
world  :  Mr.  Evelyn's  patriotic  fpirit  rendered 
his  plantations  a  fource  of  ufeftil  inftrudtions 
to  mankind  :  Lord  Cobham  has  left  in  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  Stow,  a  fuperb  mo¬ 
nument  of  his  refined  tafie :  Mr.  Pope's  im¬ 
mortal  fame  will  tranfmit  to  our  lateft  pofle- 
rity  the  pleafing  remembrance  of  his  delight¬ 
ful  embellifhments  at  Twickenham ;  the 
beauties  of  which  place  are  now  heightened 
by  the  elegant  tafte  of  Mr.  Horace  W alpole, 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  the  polite 
Arts.  Here  too,  I  again  a  mention  with  lin¬ 
gular  pleafure,  and  with  an  earneft  wilh  that 
many  of  our  illuflrious  gentry  would  imitate 
the  fine  example,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Ha¬ 
milton’s  improvements  at  Pains-Hill,  where 
he  has  converted  what  was  before  a  defart, 
into  one  of  the  more  beautiful  fpots  in  this 
kingdom.  But  I  am  forry  to  be  obliged  to 
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add,  that  the  gentlemen  of  didindlion  and 
fortune  in  this  country,  in  general,  —  gentle¬ 
men  whofe  liberal  education  and  extenfive 

« 

knowledge  fhould  naturally  open  their  minds, 
and  turn  them  to  a  habit  of  experiments, 
from  whence  the  bed,  perhaps  the  only  per¬ 
fect,  acquaintance  with  nature  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed,  leave  this  delightful  held  too— too  much, 
to  the  care  and  direction  of  men,  who,  having 
taken  implicitly  from  others,  and  learnt  as  it 
were  by  rote,  the  little  all  of  their  fkill 
therein,  and  being  befides  unaccudomed  to 
think  for  themfelves,  or  to  refledt  on  what 
they  fee  daily,  have'  neither  the  underdand- 
ing,  nor  inclination,  to  quit  the  beaten  track 
in  which  they  have  been  trained. 

M.  le  Noftre  firft  revived  Gardening  among 
the  moderns ;  M.  de  la  Quintinie  proceeded 
farther ;  and,  among  others  of  our  country¬ 
men,  Meffieurs  London,  Wife,  Bradley, 
Laurence,  Fairchild,  and  Miller,  have  greatly 
contributed  to  it’s  improvement. 

I  have  here  endeavoured  to  dived  this  Art 
of  all  the  cant  expreffions,  and  unintelligible 
reafonings,  with  which  mod  of  the  writers 
who  have  treated  of  it  abound  ;  in  order 
thereby  to  allure  gentlemen  to  a  greater  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  mod  plealing  of  all  rural  employ¬ 
ments  :  —  mod  plealing,  becauie  it  affords 
an  uninterrupted  and  aimed  infinite  variety  of 
experiments,  in  which  the  condant  rife  and 
growth  of  plants  give  the  ingenious  and  in- 
quifitive  hufbandnian  a  kind  of  creative 
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,  power.  It  may  be  obje&d,  that,  to  fit  a 
perfon  for  the  fuperintendance  of  a  garden, 
requires  fo  long  a  feries  of  experience,  as  few 
gentlemen  are  willing  to  fubmit  to.  But  thofe 
who  dart  this  difficulty  ffiould  confider,  that 
while  they  are  acquiring  that  experience,  their 
very  errors  becom  etheir  bed  inftruftors ;  and 
that  a  clofe  attention  to  the  ways  of  Nature, 
and  to  them  only,  will  lead  them  into  her  mod 
fecret  recedes.— If  the  great  Cyrus  delighted  in 
entertaining  his  gueds  with  fruits  of  his  own 
railing ;  furely  a  no  lefs  confcious  fatisfa&ion 
will  arife  in  the  bread:  of  every  hofpitablcman, 
when  he  prefer) ts  to  his  friends  the  choiceft 
produdls  of  the  labour  of  his  hands :  nor  will 
the  focial  glafs  have  a  lefs  pleafing  relilh,  be- 
caufe  it  proceeds  from  fruit  of  it’s  owner’s 
growth. —  From  this  difpofition  of  minds  of 
a  fuperior  cad,  arofe  the  fuccefs,  fo  judly  cele¬ 
brated  by  Pliny,  of  the  triumphal  hands  of 
the  ancient  Romans ;  and  from  the  diligent 
purfuits  of  fitch  minds  it  is,  that  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  Gardening  can  alone  be  expected. 

I  flatter  my  f  elf  that  every  candid  reader  of 
this  work  will  acquit  me  of  having  fought 
occafion  to  cenfure  other  writers:  for  a  carp¬ 
ing  temper  is  my  averfion.  Far  from  enter¬ 
taining  a  fpirit  of  that  kind,  I  have  mod 
gladly  embraced  every  opportunity  of  com¬ 
mending  thofe  who  have  feemed  to  me  to 
met  it  praife ;  and  iather  than  find  fault 
where  it  was  not  neceffary,  I  have  often  palled 
over  in  filence,  errors  which  might  have  been 
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noticed  with  fome  feverity.-— But  that  filence 
could  not,  in  juftice  to  my  fubjedl,  be  extend- 
to  an  Author,  who,  by  his  undifputed  charac¬ 
ter  for  knowledge,  and  by  his  mod;  extenfive 
pradlice  in  Gardening,  is  defervedly  become 
the  guide  of  Europe  in  this  branch  of  culti¬ 
vation.  If,  therefore,  I  have  prefumed,  in 
fome  inftances,  to  differ  in  opinion  from  Mr. 
Philip  Miller,  of  Chelfea ;  and  if,  through 
the  earneftnefs  of  my  defire  to  give  the  beft 
information  in  my  power,  any  warmth  of 
expreffion  may  chance  to  have  dropped  from 
my  pen,  when  I  efpoufe*  a  practice  different 
from  that  which  he  recommends ;  I  earneftly 
entreat  the  reader  to  impute  it  to  the  true, 
caufe,  namely,  my  zeal  to  prevent  his  being 
miflead  by  fome  miftakes  which  have  escap¬ 
ed  that  celebrated  writer  :  for  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  declaring,  that  if  I  had  not 
thought  him  worthy  of  the  utmoft  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  perfori  who  (hall  purfue 
this  moil  delightful  ftudy,  I  fbould  not,  on 
any  occafion,  have  endeavoured  to  refute 
his  opinions.  The  reader  muff  judge  between 
us,  in  this,  on  my  fide  very  unequal  conteft. 
—  It  may  be  faid,  that  I  might  (till  have 
obferved  my  general  rule,  of  being  filent 
where  I  could  not  commend  :  and  indeed,  I 
fhould  gladly  have  perfifted  in  that  method* 
which  would  have  been  by  far  the  molt 
agreeable  to  me,  did  not  the  juftice  which  I 
owe  to  the  Public  call  upon  me  to  give  rea- 
fons  for  my  thinking  differently  from  fo  efta- 
blifhed  a  mailer.  — -  It  was  the  more  indii- 
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penfably  incumbent  on  me  to  take  fome 
notice  of  his  inadvertencies,  as  his  book  is 
in  the  hands  of  almoft  every  one,  and  is, 
very  juftly  in  moft  things,  looked  upon  as 
the  beft  of  guides. 

In  this  volume,  as  in  all  the  former  parts 
of  my  work,  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out, 
in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  the  advantages  which 
arife  from  a  judicious  improvement  of  foils, 
and  from  keeping  the  ground  clean  and  loofe. 
Wherever  fufticient  attention  is  paid  to  thefe 
eflential  principles  of  all  cultivation,  the  ufe 
of  dung  will  become  lefs  necefiary,  than  can 
be  conceived  by  thofe  who  have  not  experi¬ 
enced  it.  The  importance  of  thefe  objeCts  is 
fo  great,  that  it  cannot  be  too  often,  or  too 
ftrongly,  inculcated. 

Many  of  my  readers  may,  at  firft  fight, 
think  that  I  mean  to  extend  the  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
den  to  an  unreafonable  fize,  by  allowing  to 
each  plant  fo  much  room  as  is  advifed  in  the 
firft  Section  of  this  fourth  part  of  my  Treatife 
on  Hufbandry  :  but  Mr.  Philip  Miller’s  con- 
ftant  directions  to  that  effedt,  and  the  unvari¬ 
ed  fuccefs  of  M.  de  Chateauvieux’s  experi¬ 
ments;  feem  fully  to  juftify  what  I  have  faid 
on  this  fubjedt ;  and  I  will  venture  to  affiire 
every  gentleman  who  fhall  put  it  in  pradtice, 
that  he  will  not  find  any  caufe  to  repent  the 
trial. 

The  pleafure  and  profit  arifing  from  Fruit- 
trees,  which  are  here  the  fubjedtof  my  fecond 
and  third  Sedtions,  are  well  known.  Their  pro¬ 
duct  is  not  oply  agreeable  to  the  palate,  but, 
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when  ufed  with  moderation,  conduces  o-reativ 
to  our  health.  To  the  fruits  of  the  Orchard, 
and  of  the  various  fruit-bearing  fhrubs  here 
noticed,  we  owe  our  Cyder,  Perry,  and  many 
other  excellent  and  whollome  liquors,  the 
manner  of  making  which  will  be  explained 
m  the  fequel  of  this  work. 

A  due  attention  to  the  diflempers  of  fruit- 
trees,  which  are  treated  of  in  the  fourth 
becrion,  might,  in  time,  rid  us  of  one  of  the 
worft  calamities  that  can  befall  them.  Ev^ry 
hedge  upbraids  us  with  our  negleCt  in  not 
properly  guarding  again  ft  them,  by  carefully 
defraying  the  caterpillars  and  their  eg^s. 

The  importance  of  the  fifth  and°  fixth 
Secaons,  considered  as  the  foundation  of  a 
molt  beneficial  commerce  to  our  colonies, 
and  confequently  to  their  mother-country,  is 
to  ftrongiy  enforced  by  the  rewards  nobly 
oxtered  by  our  moll  excellent  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  that  I  thall  not  attempt  to  enlarge 
heie  upon  the  vaft  advantages  which  mult 
ame  from  a  proper  culture  of  the  Vine,  and 
ot  Olive  trees,  in  fuitable  parts  of  our  im- 
menfe  poifeffions  in  America. 

fo/  V°1UT  With  amPIe  directions 

wu;_ h  cal£urt  a"d  management  of  Hops, 
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OF  GARDENING; 

So  FAR  AS  IS  PROFITABLE  TO  THE  FARMER, 
AND  TO  THE  COUNTRY  'GENTLEMAN. 

II  E  generality  of  writers  upon  this 

- fubje6t’  and  indeed  moft  gardeners, 

¥$$(  T  ln  their  Pradice>  have,  at  leaft  till 
XC  )§(  of  Ere  years,  treated  the  pleafure 

Sarden5  the  fruit  garden,  and  the 
kitchen  garden,  as  three  quite  di- 
flindt  ana  feparate  objects,  not  only  in  point  of 
culture,  but  even  of  fituation,  foil,  and  inclofure. 
They  aie  undoubtedly  right  as  to  the  frit  a  but  I 
fee  no  reaion  for  disjoining  the  two  laft,  unlefs  It 
be  ixi  written  accounts,  where,  for  the  fake  of 

&  2  greater 
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greater  order  and  perfpicuity,  and  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  reader,  their  feverai  produSs,  and  the 
different  ways  of  managing  them,  may,  with  pro¬ 
priety,  be  given  fmgly,  as  will  be  the  method  here. 

The  pleafure  off  flower  garden,  being  intended 
folely  for  ornament  and  recreation,  does  not  be¬ 
long'  to  this  work,  the  main  defign  of  which  is 
utility.  I  therefore  fhall  only  obferve,  in  relation 
thereto,  that  the  gentleman  who  can  afford  to  be 
at  the  expence  of  fuch  a  garden,  for  the  laying 
out,  planting,  and  managing  of  which  he  will  find 
ample  and  excellent  directions  in  Mr.  Miller’s 
Dictionary,  will,  of  courfe,1  place  it  in  a  properly 
confpicuos  part,  where  it  may  afford  the  greatelt 
entertainment  to  the  eye.  Conf^uently  he  will 
order  it  to  bemade  next  to,  orjuft  againft,  the  back 
front  of  his  houfe,  from  whence  a  defcent  of  ac 
leaft  three,  but  rather  of  fix  or  feven,  fteps  will  An¬ 
gularly  embellifh  the  whole.  He  will  allow  room 
for  a  fufficiently  extenfive  lawn,  which,  if  it  be  the 
fir  ft  thing  that,  fxrikes  the  fight,  will  have  an 
elegant  effeft  ;  for  fpacious  walks,  one  of  which, 
fo  contrived  as  to  be  perfectly  dry,  and  every  now 
and  then  to  lead  to  a  "fhady  place,  or  into  planta¬ 
tions  of  throbs,  where  a  perfon  may  walk  in  pri¬ 
vate,  Should  furround  the  whole  garden,  were  it 
only  for  the  benefit  of  exercife.  He  will  have  wi!- 
■  derneffes,  groves,  green-hou'.es,  &c.  and  he  will  be 
particularly  careful  to  provide  plenty  of  water,  for 
cafcades,  fountains,  and  winding  -ftreams,  which 
laft,  if  fo  conducted  as  to  imitate  nature,  will  give 
life  and  beauty  to  the  whole,  befides  being  of  ne- 
ceffary  ufe  for  watering  the  ground.  Statues  and 
vales,"  judiaoufly-  difpofed,  are  alfo,  here,  pleasing 
and  proper  objects  :  but  neither  thefe,  nor  any  of 
the  buildings  in  the  garden,  whether  temples, 
grottos,  alcoves,  or  other,  Should,  by  any  means, 
be  too  much  multiplied,  or  crowded. 
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Mr.  Miller,  to  whom  I  again  refer,  for  the  hell 
inftruftions  on  this  head,  observes  very  rightly2,, 
fpeakingof  pleafure  gardens  in  particular,  that  the 
great  art  of  laying  them  out,  is  to  adapt  their 
feveral  parts  to  the  natural  pofition  of  the  ground, 
lb  as  to  have  as  little  earth  to  remove  as  pofllble  ; 
for  this  is  often  one  of  the  greateft  expences  in 
making  of  gardens  :  though  it  may  with  truth  be 
affirmed,  that,  wherever  it  has  been  pradifed,  nine 
times  in  ten  it  has  proved  for  the  worfe :  lb  that 
if,  inftead  of  levelling  hills  to  form  large  terraces, 
ftifF  (lopes,  and  even  parterres,  or  finking  of  hol¬ 
lows  and  railing  of  hills,  the  furface  of  the 
ground  had  been  only  fmoothed  and  well  turfed, 
this  would  have  produced  a  much  better  effeft ; 
and  have  been  more  generally  approved,  than  the 
greateft  number  of  thofe  gardens  which  have  been 
made  with  4n  infinite  expence  both  of  time  and 
.of  money. 

The  boundaries  of  thefe  gardens,  whatever  they 
.are  fenced  with,  fhould  be  carefully  hid  by  plan¬ 
tations  of  flowering  flirubs,  intermixed  with  laurels 
and  other  ever-greens,  to  conceal  the  fences, 
which  have  a  difagreeable  look  when  they  are  left 
naked  and  expofed.  All  the  boundaries  fhould  not 
be  feen  from  any  one  point  of  view  :  and  if  the 
country  around  affords  a  variety  of  pleafant  pro 
fpedts,  it  will  be  right  to  bound  the  pleafure  gar¬ 
den  by  an  ha-ha  ditch  and  wall,  to  lay  open  thofe 
views. 

Neither  the  husbandman,  nor  the  country  gen¬ 
tleman  of  moderate  fortune,  who  prefers  utility 
to  oftentatious  fhow,  can  let  about  an  eafier  or 
more  profitable  branch  of  culture,  than  that  of 
the  kitchen  and  the  fruit  garden,  which  may  very 
properly  be  intermixed,  and  occupy  one  and 
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the  fame  (pot  of  ground,  fince  they  both  require  a 
good,  deep  foil,  and  nearly  the  fame  expofure. 
The  walls  which  inclofe  the  kitchen  garden,  in 
order  to  fecure  it’s  product,  will  be  extremely  fer- 
viceable  for  fruit  :  and,  if  elegance  fhould  be 
ft  u  died,  this  united  garden  may  If  ill  be  placed  out 
of  view  from  the  dwelling  houfe. 

The  chief  things  to  be  confidered  in  the  choice 
of  a  fpot  of  ground  for  a  kitchen  and  fruit  garden 
are,  the  fituation,  the  foil,  the  conveniency  of 
water,  the  extent  moil  proper  to  be  inclofed,  and 
the  manner  of  inclofmg  it,  and  laying  it  out. 

If  the  husbandman  can  chbofe  his  foil  and  fitua¬ 
tion  for  a  garden,  the  former  fhould  be  rich,  ra¬ 
ther  ft  iff  than  light,  and  confiderably  deep.  Nor 
is  a  moderate  degree  of  moifture  here  by  any 
means  an  objection.  The  fituation  fhould  be 
nearly  level  :  becaufe  heavy  rains  would  wafh 
away  the  richeft  part  of  the  mould,  if  the  decli¬ 
vity  were  cohfiderable.  If  he  has  not  a  level  fpot 
near  his  houfe,  the  ground  intended  for  the  gar¬ 
den  may  be  made  into  fiats  with  terraces  fupport- 
ed  by  ftrong  walls,  which  will  become  ufeful  for 
fruit  trees.  A  gentle  inclination  may  be  preferr¬ 
ed,  to  anfwer  Mr.  Miller’s  idea  of  having  one 
part  of  dry  ground  for  early  crops,  and  the  low 
part  for  late  crops,  in  order  that  the  kitchen  may 
be  the  better  fupplied  throughout  the  leafon  with 
the  various  forts  of  herbs,  roots,  &c. 

He  fhould  not  be  difcou  raged  at  fame  feeming 
di  fad  vantages  to  which  his  foil  and  fituation  may 
expofe  him*,  for  no  difficulty, is  fo  great,  but  that 
it  may  be  overcome  by  care,  induftry,  and  perie- 
verance.  Of  this  we  have  a  ftriking  inftance  in 
the  following  part  of  a  paper  which  D.  J.  Beale 
read  to  the  Royal  Society,  forne  years  ago,  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  gardening  in  Scot¬ 
land. 

I  had 
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“  I  had b  feveral  times  conferences  with  Sir 
“  Robert  Morray  (who  was  an  honour  to  his  coun- 
“  try,  and  a  bleffing  to  the  place  where  he  abode) 
“  concerning  efculent  and  olitory  gardens,  and 
“  (under  one)  nurferies  of  fruit  trees,  and  other 
“  ufeful  vegetables  in  Scotland.  I  reprefented, 
“  that,  almoft  within  my  memory,  they  are  be- 
“  come  the  chief  relief  of  England ;  that  auftere 
“  fruit  has  been  found  to  yield  the  ftrong  and 
“  fprightly  liquor  which  refembles  the  wine  of  the 
“  grape  ;  that  the  return  of  gain  from  gardens  is 
“  great  and  fpeedy  ;  and  that  nurferies  are  neither 
“  a  chargeable  nor  a  burthenfome  addition,  but  a 
“  motive  of  encouragement  to  perfevere  in  the 
“  nobleft  kind  of  agriculture.  Sir  Robert  granted 
“all  I  faid :  and  I  am  fure  he  executed  all  that 
“  he  could  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  country, 
*c  and  of  this.  But,  faid  he,  there  are  fo  many 
“  rocks,  and  fuch  bleak  winds,  in  Scotland,  that 

it  can  hardly  draw  in  the  fame  yoke  with 
“  England,  for  gardens  and  orchards.  I  replied, 
“  that,  in  Devonlhire  and  Cornwall  they  fence 
“  their  gardens  and  orchards  with  Flanders  furze 
“  and  tall  holly,  fromt  he  fea  winds ;  that  they  have 
“  lofty  firs  and  goodly  pines  in  Scotland;  and  that 
“  New  England,  where  the  winds,  are  as  keen, 
“  and  the  fnow  and  frofts  as  deep,  and  as  long 
“  lafting,  as  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  is  never^ 
“  thelefs  full  of  fruitful  orchards.  And  if  Scotland 
“  be  farther  in  the  north,  yet  Norway  is  rich  in 
“  bofcage ;  and  the  feeds  of  the  hemlock  fir, 
“  fpruce,  and  cedar,  from  New  England,  New- 
“  foundland,  and  Virginia,  may  perhaps  rejoice  in 
“  the  exchange  of  Northern  America,  for  the 
“  north  of  this  ifland. 


b  Philifoph.  Tranf.  fxc,  1 16. 
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“  This,  I  told  Sir  Robert,  1  durft  undertake  % 
cc  that  when  Edinburgh  and  their  chief  towns  and 
?c  univ'erfities  fhall  plant  kitchen  gardens,  as  we  do 
44  now  in  England,  they  fhall  receive  their  grate- 
ful  reward  the  firft  year,  and  bear  the  charges  of 
C£  their  nurferies  abundantly,  and  fo  hold  on,  and 
cc  within  feven  years  fecure  their  pofterity  of  the 
benefit,  and  delight  themfelves  with  the  fruit  of 
£C  their  pleafing  labour. 

“  Now  for  fertilizing  rocks,  I  made  bold  to  re- 
peat  it  often,  that,  within  a  day’s  journey  of 
the  heart  of  England,  I  could  (hew  three  gardens, 
the  beft  that  I  have  feen,  for  flowery  beauties, 
<c  En'gHlh  ever-greens,  and  fallets  all  the  winter 
long  ;  all  thefe  on  a  hard  rock,  in  moft  places 
but  one  foot  deep  under  earth,  in  fome  two, 
and  in  very  few  three,  with  very  lofty  hills 
clofe  to  the  fouth  fide,  the  declivity  of  the  gar- 
dens  due  north,  and  the  rock  perfectly  bare  next 
£C  to  the  walls  on  the  north  fide.  I  likewife  faw  rich 
hop  yards  in  the  fame  cafe,*  but  in  deeper 
64  ground,  next  to  the  garden  on  the  fouth  fide  : 
<c  and  thefe  northern  hop  yards  efcaped  many  blafts3 
which  ftized  on  the  hop  yards  on  the  fouth  fide 
£C  of  the  hill.  On  the  iteep  afcent  on  the  north 
fide  of  one  of  thefe  rocky  hills,  where  no 
44  plough  could  come,  I  faw  a  gentleman  plowing 
44  up  the  fh allow  turf  with  a  hand  plough,  for 
flax*,  and  I  faw  good  flax  grow  there,  to  the 
44  iargenefs  of  a  village-held.  Elis  hand  plough 
44  had  a  item  of  afh,  or  Tally,  about  feven  feet 
44  long,  and  a  plate  at  one  fide  near  the  end,  to 
e.6  turn  the  turf;  a  coulter  to  be  let  out  fhorter  or 
44  longer,  to  cut  the  turf  four,  five,  or  more  inches 
*4  deep,  as  the  land  permitted,  and  a  fmall  iron 
44  wheel.  This  hand  plough  the  matter  and  the 
man,  by  turns,  drove  before  them  with  a  walk- 
44  ing  fpeed  ;  having  leathern  aprons  before  them. 
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to  fave  their  cloaths.  For  the  caufes  of  this 
hardy  fertility,  let  philofophers  account.  I  am 
<e  fore  of  the  truth  of  what  I  write. 

cc  It  is  no  hard  talk  to  (hovel  down  the  (hallow 
64  and  •  mofly  turf,  from  the  deeped  declivities  of 
rocks,  into  places  where  it  may  have  a  recepta- 
44  ble  or  (lay,  and  there,  with  the  fpade,  to  mix 
and  impregnate  it  with  compoft  for  gardens  or 
€S  vineyards.  There  too,  the  tenth  part  of  an  acre 
44  in  gardening  rnav  yield  more  profit,  than  ten 
acres  of  ordinary  tillage  in  a  corn  held.” 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  many  proofs  that 
wet,  and  even  very  marlliy,  grounds  have  been 
converted  into  excellent  kitchen  gardens,  after 
they  have  been  drained.  Such  was,  formerly,  all  that 
large  part  of  Paris  which  dill  retains  the  name  ot 
le  marais  (the  marlh)  ;  and  fuch  were,  evidently, 
feveral  of  our  now  mod  profitable  gardens  around 
London.  The  Marquis  of  Turbilly  has  given  us 
farther  indances  of  this  truth  in  feveral  of  his 
noble  improvements  before  mentioned  ;  and  the 
Memoirs  of  the  truly  patriotic  Society  of  Berne 
remark  very  iudlyc,  that  all  legumes  and  pot-herbs 
thrive  perfectly  well  in  the  black,  rich,  mold,  and 
fomewhat  rifing,  grounds  which  mod  commonly 
fkirt  the  Borders  of  rnarflies. 

As  warmth  is  effen dally  necedary  to'a  garden, 
it  is  advifable  that  the  expofure  of  the  ground  in¬ 
tended  for  this  purpofe  be  to  the  fouth-eaft,  or 
fouth  ,  and  that  it  be  protedled  from  the  north 
and  north  ead,  either  by  high  grounds,  or  plan¬ 
tations  of  lofty  trees  at  a  fmali  didance.  —  Fruit 
trees  require  to  be  likewife  protected  from  the 
fouth  welt  and  wed,  which  are  apt,  in  the  autumn, 
to  (hake  the  fruit. 

\  v. 

c  Qhjer'vaiions ,  Cf h,  pour  Vanmc  1762,  /.  101. 
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The  husbandman  fhould  here  fpare  no  trouble 
or  expence  to  render  his  foil  of  a  proper  quality 
and  depth  :  and  if  it  be  not  naturally  fo,  he  mull 
have  recourfe  to  one  or  other  of  the  methods 
before  directed  for  the  improvement  of  foils  d5 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  ground. 

Whatever  the  foil  be,  the  mould  in  which  the 
plants  are  to  live  and  thrive  fhould  be  deep 
enough  to  afford  their  roots  full  room  to  extend 
themfelves.  It  appears  by  ieveral  experiments  re¬ 
lated  in  my  fecond  volume,  that  the  roots  of 
many  plants,  not  excepting  even  annuals,  pierce 
to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  and  more.  To 
allow  therefore  a  fufficiency  of  room,  though  per¬ 
haps  more  than  may  be  really  wanted,  a  depth  of 
three  feet  of  good  mould  fhould  be  allotted  them 
here :  and  if  the  foil  underneath  is  clay,  or  reten¬ 
tive  of  water,  which  would  be  apt  to  chill  the  roots 
of  plants,  it  will  be  right  to  exceed  even  this  depth. 

Trenching  is  the  moll  effedlual  way  to  Ob¬ 
tain  a  confiderable  depth  of  well  loofened  mould; 
The  common  method  of  doing  this,  when  the  foil 
underneath  is  clay,  is  to  begin  with  digging  a 
trench  four  or  five  feet  wide,  either  along  or  acrofs 
the  whole  ground  *,  then  to  lay  in  the  bottom  of 
it,  about  hair  afoot  thick,  long  dung,  fern,  leaves 
of  trees,  rotten  Ricks,  weeds,  or  any  other  fuch  like 
trafh  %  to  rot  and  keep  the  foil  from  binding ; 
then  to  fill  this  up  with  the  earth  dug  out  of  the 
next  adjoining  trench,  laying  upper  molt  the  fpits 
that  were  lowed,  and  fo  to  continue  till  the  work 
is  finifhed,  without  ever  going  deeper  than  juft 
to  the  clay,  though  the  furface  be  never  fo  {hallow. 
.But  ir  the  clay  be  dug  into,  and  part  of  it  be 

,  d  See  VoL  I.  c.  i.  •  f 

*  But  very  great  care  fhould  be  taken,  that  there  be  not  any 
feeds  of  weeds  mixed  with  it:  for  they  would  afterwards  be 
brought  up  towards  the  furface,  grow,  and  become  extremely 
pernicious. 
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turned  up  and  mixed  with  the  other  earth,  it’s 
bad  qualities  will  foon  be  correded  by  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  air,  rain,  and  one  winter’s  frofts ; 
it  will  become  good  and  fertile  mould,  and  the 
depth  of  the  daple  will  be  increafed  thereby, 
efpecially  with  the  addition  of  a  little  drift  fand, 
coal,  or  other  afhes.  The  bed  time  for  trenching 
of  land,  that  it  may  receive  the  benefit  of  being 
well  mellowed,  is  the  beginning  of  winter;  when 
alfo,  being  moill,  it  is  ealy  to  dig. 

When  the  mould  on  the  furface  is  but  fhallow, 
and  lies  on  a  bed  of  fand,  gravel,  or  loofe  earth, 
it  will  be  advifable  to  lay  a  layer  of  diff  earth, 
inclining  to  clay,  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench. This 
will  be  more  efpecially  necdfary  for  the  growth  of 
trees,  or  plants  whofe  roots  naturally  pierce  deep: 
for  by  means  of  this  earth,  thofe  roots  will  fpread 
horizontally  in  the  mould,  jindead  of  driking 
down,  as  they  would  orherwife  do,  into  a  barren 
earth,  which  would  immediately  make  the  trees 
decay  and  become  dinted.  And  another  ad¬ 
vantage  attending  this  method  will  be,  that  as 
water  cannot  fo  eafily  defcend  through  this  differ 
foil,  the  earth  will  be  thereby  preferved  in  a  fo 
much  moider  date. 

The  general  pradice  of  gardeners  is  regularly 
to  trench  their  ground,  and  lay  it  rough  in  the 
winter,  without  fufficiently  confidering  the  quality 
of  the  foil,  or  the  nature  of  the  earth  which  lies 
underneath.  But  a  little  refledion  would  convince 
them  of  their  error.  —  Let  us,  in  this  light,  fee 
what  is  the  effed  of  trenching  in  various  foils. 
If  the  ground  is  naturally  light,  and  lies  on  a 
bed  of  fand  or  gravel,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  every 
fubdan.ce  brought  to  improve  the  foil,  together 
with  it’s  fined  and  richeft  particles,  will  be  carried 
down  into  that  fand  or  gravel.  Does  not  too  fre¬ 
quent  trenching  contribute  to  this  lofs  ?  as  does 
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likewife  laying  the  furface  rough  in  the  winter: 
for  the  rains  wafli  the  finer  mould  into  the  hollow 
places,  from  whence,  the  depth  of  the  foil  being 
lead  there,  it  is  mod  readily  carried  down  into- the 
loofe  earth  underneath.  If  the  foil  underneath  is 
ftiff,  frequent  trenching  is  proper  in  order  to 
bring  back  to  the  furface  the  rich  mould  that  has 
been  walked  clown  :  and  if  it  be  naturally  ftrong, 
the  laying  of  it  rough  in  the  winter  is  an  advan¬ 
tage,  becaufe  the  winter’s  frofts  will  moulder  it’s 
tough  ftrong  particles. 

This  method  of  preparing  the  ground  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  expenfive  :  but  it’s  fertility  afterwards 
will  yield  an  ample  reward. 

Plenty  of  water  is  abfolutely  neceiTary  in  this 
garden,  and  therefore  great  care  fliould  be  taken 
to  provide  it,  in  Inch  manner  that  it  may  be  come 
at  as  eafily  as  pofiible.  If  a  fufficient  fupply  of  it 
can  be  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  grounds, 
two  or  three  baibns  fliould  be  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  garden,  if  it  be  a  large  one  *  for  when 
the-  water  is  to  be  carried  to  a  confiderable  di~ 
ftance,  the  expence  attending  this  neceiTary  bufi- 
nefs  will  be  great,  and  there  will  be  danger  of  the 
plants  fuffering  for  want  of  it ;  labourers  being 
very  fparing  of  their  work,  efpecially  when  it  is 
toilfome,  unlefs  they  are  well  looked  after.  The 
fize  of  thefe  bafons  fliould  be  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  water  that  will  be  wanted,  or  with 
which  they  can  be  fupplied :  but  their  depth 
fliould  not  exceed  four  feet,  for  fear  of  accidents, 
if  people  fliould  chance  fall  into  them  :  beiides 
which,  deep  water  is  not  fo  well  warmed  and  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  fun  and  air,  as  when  it  is  fh allow. 

The  methods  before  directed  e  for  colle&ing 
and  preferving  of  water  in  ponds  or  refervoirs  in 

e  See  VoL  lib  p,  3 89. 
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the  field,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  making 
and  replenifhing  of  thefe  bafons  in  the  garden,. 
But  it  will  be  proper  here  to  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  more  particular  cautions  and  infiru&ions  of 
Mr.  Miller,  who,  after  obferving  f,  that  the  belt 
time  of  the  year  for  lining  thefe  bafons  with 
clay,  particularly  in  loofe  or  fandy  land,  and  for 
afterwards  covering  that  day  with  a  thick  layer 
of  coarfe  gravel,  is  in  autumn,  when  the  fun  is 
declining,  and  the  weather  temperate,  advifes, 
ce  as  a  farther  means  of  fecuring  this  day  from 
being  cracked  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  or  by  froft, 
to  lay  upon  the  rim  or  top  of  it,  around  the  fidcs 
of  the  bafon,  a  ft  rat  urn  of  fand,  then  a  ftratum 
of  good  earth,  and  upon  this  a  layer  of  thick  turf. 
The  grafs  thus  laid  will  root  in  the  mould  under¬ 
neath,  and  bind  the  whole  firmly  together :  and 
it  Ihould  be  laid  as  far  down  the  iniicie  of 
the  bafon,  as  the  water  is  apt  to  fhrink  to*,  that 
no  part  of  the  clay  may  be  wholly  expofed  to  the 
weather. 

No  trees  or  fhrubs  ihould  be  fu  fibred  to  grow 
near  thefe  bafons,  left  their  roots  ihould  penetrate 
into  them,  and  thereby  occafion  holes  through 
which  the  water  would  find  an  eafy  p adage.  Nei¬ 
ther  ihould  thefe  refervoirs  be  made  near  to  tall 
trees,  becaufe  the  ihaking  of  them,  by  violent 
winds,  would  be  apt  to  loolen  and  crack  the  clay. 

“  In  countries  where  clay  proper  for  this  pur- 
pofe  cannot  be  eafily  had  %  thefe  bafons  are  fre¬ 
quently  lined  with  chalk  beaten  into  fine  powder, 
and  made  into  a  fort  of  mortar,  which  is  rammed 


f  Abridgment  of  the  Gardener's  Didl.  Art.  Water. 

*  The  true  fign  of  good  clay,  fays  Mr.  Miller,  (meaning: 
particularly  clay  fit  for  this  ufe,)  is,  that  it  be  clofe  and  firm, 
without  any  mixture  of  fand,  and  that  it  be  tenacious  and  fat  in 
handling.  It’s  colour  matters  not.  Abridgment  of  the  Gar - 
densr's  Diet,  Art.  Water, 
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down  and  worked  very  hard  and  firm  all  over 
their  infide.  This  cement  holds  water  very  well, 
if  the  pond  be  not  fuffered  to  remain  too  long 
dry:  for  when  this  happens,  the  fun  and  wind 
are  apt  to  crack  the  chalk,  and  thefe  cracks  gene¬ 
rally  extend  through  it’s  whole  thicknefs,  fo  as  to 
let  out  the  water. 

t&  Some  line  thefe  ponds  with  bricks  laid  in 
terras,  which  is  a  good  method  where  the  ground 
is  very  loofe  and  Tandy ,  becaufe,  when  thefe  walls 
are  well  built,  the  furrounding  earth  may  be 
rammed  down  dole  to  them,  fo  as  to  prevent  it’s 
falling  away,  or  fettling  from  them.  But,  as  heat 
is  apt  to  crack  the  terras,  no  part  of  this  lining 
fhould  be  left  long  dry  and  expofed. 

6C  Others  again  ufe  for  this  purpofe  a  cement  of 
powdered  tile  and  lime,  two  thirds  of  the  former 
to  one  third  of  the  latter,  beaten  well  together, 
and  worked  up  with  but  little  water  :  for  the 
ftiffer  it  is,  and  the  more  it  has  been  beaten,  the 
better  it  will  be.  With  this  cement  they  cover 
the  furface  of  the  walls  of  bafons  about  two  in¬ 
ches  thick,  laying  it  very  fmooth,  and  taking 
great  care  that  no  Hicks,  draws,  or  Hones  be 
mixed  with  it.  This  is  generally  done  in  dry 
weather;  and  as  foon  as  the  whole  infide  of  the 
bafon  has  been  plaiftered  in  this  manner,  it  is 
rubbed  over  with  oil  or  bullock’s  blood,  and  the 
water  is  let  in  immediately  after.  This  cement 
lias  the  property  of  hardening  under  water,  fo  as 
to  be  equal  to  (tone ;  and  it  will  continue  as  long 
found.” 

Where  a  fupply  of  water  for  bafons  and  ponds 
cannot  be  obtained,  wells  mu  ft  be  dug,  and  the 
water  taken  out  of  them  fhould  be  expofed  to  the 
fan  and  air  for  fome  time,  before  it  is  ufed,  be¬ 
caufe  fays  Mr.  Miller,  the  rawnefs  of  this  water, 
when  frefh  drawn,  is  not  agreeable  to  the  growth 
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of  vegetables. - How  far  this  may  have  been 

actually  experienced,  I  cannot  fay.  —  If  by  raw- 
nefs,  he  here  means  coldnefs,  the  obfervation  may 
be  juft  ;  becaufe  a  great  degree  of  cold  applied  fud- 
denly  to  plants,  efpecially  in  warm  weather,  may  fo 
check  the  circulation  of  their  juices,  as  to  retard 
their  growth.  But  if  he  means  by  it  that  hard- 
nefs  which  is  generally  found  in  all  well-water,  the 
experiments  mentioned  in  the  third  volume  of  this 
work  *  feem  to  refute  that  old,  but  miftaken 
opinion. 

The  fize  of  this  garden  fhould  be  proportioned 
to  the  wants  of  the  family  ;  but  with  a  much 
larger  allowance  of  ground  than  is  ufually  allotted. 
In  order  that  the  plants  may  be  benefited  by  ftirr- 
ing  the  earth  between  them  whilft  they  grow* 
The  great  and  manifeft  advantages  of  this  prac¬ 
tice,  efpecially  in  the  culture  of  pulfe  and  garden 
plants,  have  been  fo  evidently  fhewn  by  numbers 
of  experiments  related  in  the  former  parts  of  this 
work,  that  I  cannot  but  again  recommend  it  here 
as  an  objedt  of  high  importance. 

It  fhould  be  inclofed  with  a  wall,  either  of  brick 
or  (tone  ;  but  brick  is  beft,  for  the  greater  conve- 
niency  of  nailing  up  the  fruit  trees  which  are  to 
to  be  planted  againft  it.  The  thicknefs  of  thefe 
walls  fhould  be  proportioned  to  their  height, 
which  fome  run  up  to  twelve  or  fourteen  feet, 
or  more  :  but  nine  or  ten  will  be  enough  for  al- 
moft  any  kind  of  fruit;  and  in  this  cafe  thirteen 
inches,  that  is  to  fay,  a  brick  and  an  half,  will 
be  a  fufficient  thicknefs  ;  though  two  brick  will 
be  better,  for  duration.  Their  inlide  fliould  be 
built  as  fmooth  as  poffibk,  and,  to  ftrengthen 
them  againft  high  winds,  piers  fhould  be  run  up 
with  them,  at  the  diftance  of  about  twelve  or 

?  Page  402,  403 * 
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fourteen  feet  from  each  other,  according  to  the 
ufual  extent  of  the  fruit  trees  for  which  they  are 
Intended.  As  to  pears,  which  fpread  very  wide, 
and  frequently  grow  much  above  the  height  here 
mentioned,  they  do  not  require  the  affiftance  of  a 
wall ;  unlefs  it  be  fome  of  the  lateft  winter  forts, 
and  thefe  the  curious,  who  will  be  at  the  expence, 
may  plant  againft  walls  built  on  purpofe  for  them. 
Thefe  piers  may  projed  fix  or  eight  inches  on  the 
otitfide  of  the  wall,  for  the  fake  of  greater  feli¬ 
city  ;  and  they  fhould  advance  about  four  inches 
on  the  in  fide,  for  the  convenience  of  fixing  to 
them  trellifes,  which  will  be  fpoken  of  hereafter 
in  the  article  of  fruit  gardens. 

If  the  quantity  of  walling  which  furrounds  the 
kitchen  gardens  be  too  little  to  furnifh  the  defired 
ftipply  of  fruit,  a  crofs  wall  may  be  built  through 
the  middle  of  this  ground  or,  where  the-  fize'of 
the  garden  will  admit  of  it,  there  may  be  two 
crofs  walls  :  but  thefe  walls  muft  not'  by  any 
means,  be  lefs  than  eighty  or  an  hundred  feet 
afunder.  More  will  be  yet  better. 

^  Mr.  Miller  ®  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  bed 
afped  for  walls  in  England,  is*  to  have  one  point 
to  the  eaftward  of  the  fouth ;  becaufe  thefe  will 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  morning  fun,  and  be  lefs 
expofed  to  the  weft  and  fouth- weft  winds  '(which 
are  very  injurious  to  fruits  in  this  country),  than 
thole  which  are  built  clue  fouth.  “  I  know,  fays 
M  he,  that  many  perfons  objed  to  the  turning  of 
the  walls  the  leaft  point  to  the  eaft,  on  account 
*c  of  the  blights  which  they  think  come  from  that 
quarter  in  the  ipring  :  but,  from  many  years 
experience  and  obfervation,  I  can  affirm,  that 
blights  as  often  attack  thole  walls  which  are 
u  open  to  the  fouth  weft,  as  thofe  which  are  bulk 

%  Abridgment  of  the  Gardener's  Dig,  Art  Walls, 
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u  to  any  other  afpecft  ;  and  I  believe  thofe  who 
*c  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  obierving  for  feven 
u  years,  which  a  1  peeled  walls  jfuffer  moll  from 
st  blights,  will  find  thofe  which  are  built  with  a 
<c  point  to  the  eaftward  of  the  fouth,  as  feldom 
4*  blighted  as  thole  which  are  turned  to  any  other 
cc  afped  ;  therefore  in  the  contrivance  of  a  kitchen 
gaiden,  there  fhould  be  as  great  a  length  of 
**  theft  walls  built,  as  the  fituation  of  the  ground 
will  admit. 

The  next  beft  afped  is  due  fouth  ;  and  the 
next  to  that  louth-eaft,  which  is  preferable  to 
“  the  fouth-weft,  for  the  reafons  before  affio-ned  : 
<c  but  as  there  will,  for  the  moft  part,  be  fouth- 
65  weft  and  weft  walls  in  every  garden,  thefe 
may  be  planted  with  fruits  which  do  not 
u  require  fo  much  heat  to  ripen  them,  as  thofe 
ic  dehgned  for  the  beft  walls  :  but  wherever  there 
“  are  north  walls,  thofe  will  only  be  proper  for 
baking  pears,  plums,  and  liiorello  cherries  for 
€C  preferving ,  or  fome  duke  cherries  may  be 
<c  planted  againft  thefe  walls,  to  fuppjy  the  table 
till  peaches,  nectarines,  and  plums  are  ripe,55 
In  whatever  manner  the  walls  are  made,  this 
garden  fhould  be  well  fheltered  from  the  north 
and  north-eaft,  by  a  diftant  plantation  of  high 
timber  trees,  if  nature  has  not  otherwife  provided 
a  fufficient  defence  from  thofe  quarters. 

In  the  attribution  of  this  garden,  particular 
care  fhould  be  taken  to  jay  the  walks  out  fo  as  to 
obtain  the  greateft  convenience  that  can  be  for 
fupplying  each  part  of  it  with  manure  and  water, 
and  as  ealy  accels  *as  poffibje  to  ids  different  quar¬ 
ters,  wmch  may  be  iurrounded  by  a  border 
planted  with  eipaliers,  I  be  :  manner  of  forming 
efpaliers  will  be  directed  when  I  come  to  fpeaic 
of  the  training  of  fruit  trees. 
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Thefe  walks  fhould  be  firm  enough  to  bear  at 
lead  the  weight  of  a  loaded  wheel-barrow,  and 
wide  enough  for  the  convenient  carriage  of  what¬ 
ever  there  may  be  occafion  to  bring  into  this 
garden,  or  to  carry  out  of  it.  Mr.  Miller  is  againd 
making  them  of  gravel  *,  becaufe,  as  it  will  very 
often  be  neceffary  to  wheel  manure,  water,  &c.  up* 
on  them,  they  would  foon  be  torn  up  and  rendered 
unfightly.  For  the  fame  reafon  he  rightly  con¬ 
demns  turf  walks  here,  and  advifes,  as  the  bed  for 
a  kitchen  garden,  thofe  which  are  laid  with  a  bind¬ 
ing  fand.  In  effedf,  thefe  are  the  eafied  kept  of  any: 
for  when  either  weeds  or  mofs  begin  to  grow* 
fcuffiing  of  them  over  with  a  Dutch  hoe  in  dry 
weather,  and  raking  them  over  a  day  or  two  after, 
will  render  them  as  clean  as  when  they  were  firft 
laid  :  —  or  if  they  are  covered  with  dud  taken 
from  great  roads,  this  will  bind  and  become  very 
firm. 

If  the  foil  is  diff  and  apt  to  retain  water,  nar¬ 
row  under-ground  drains  fhould  be  made  by  the 
fides  of  the  walks,  to  carry  off  that  wet :  and 
where  the  ground  is  naturally  moid,  lime  rubbifli, 
flints,  chalk,  or  any  other  fuch  material  as  can  be 
procured  with  the  lead  expence,  fhould  be  laid  at 
the  bottom  of  thefe  walks  ^  or  if  neither  of  theie 
can  be  had,  the  land  fhould  be  laid  thick  upon  a 
bed  of  heath  or  furze,  and  the  water  will  drain 
through  this,  fo  that  the  walks  will  be  firm  and 
good  in  all  feafons. 

The  fame  means  will  alfo  help  greatly  to  drain 
away  the  fuperfiuous  moidure  of  the  whole 
ground,  if  the  foil  fhould  be  naturally  too  wet  5 
or,  if  they  are  not  iuffiient,  more  under- ground 
drains  may  be  made  acrofs  different  parts  of  the 
garden,  according  to  it’s  declivity :  for  mod 
kitchen  plants  are  hurt  by  two  much  moidure  in 

winter. 
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Winter,  and  trees  never  produce  good  fruit  when 
their  roots  lie  in  water. 

If  each  quarter  of  the  kitchen  garden  is  to  be 
encompafted  by  efpaliers,  the  walks  which  divide 
thofe  quarters  fhould  be  wide  enough  to  afford 
admittance  to  the  warmth  of  the  fun,  and  to  a 
free  current  of  air.  In  this  cafe  they  may  be,  as 
Mr.  Miller  directs,  fix  feet  wide  in  fmall  gardens* 
and  ten  or  twelve  in  extenfive  grounds.  On  each 
fide  of  thefe  walks,  the  efpalier  fhould  be  planted 
in  a  border  four  or  five  feet  wide;  by  which  means 
the  two  efpaliers  will  be  far  enough  afunder  for 
their  roots  never  to  injure  one  another.  Thefe 
borders  may  be  fown  with  fmall  falieting,  or  any 
other  herbs  that  do  not  continue  long  or  root 
deep  ;  fo  that  no  ground  need  be  loft,  and  the 
continual  ftirring  and  manuring  of  it  for  thefe 
productions  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  roots  of 
the  trees.  , 

■  ■  *  ■  *  ,  •  ,4  ... 

The  borders  along  the  fouth  and  other  walls  that 

have  a  good  expofure,  fhould,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
experienced  gardener,  be  at  lead  eight  or  ten  feet 
wide,  in  order  to  allow  the  roots  of  the  fruit  trees 
that  are  planted  againft  them  full  room  to  extend 
themfelves.  Such  of  thefe  as  face  the  fouth  may 
be  fown  for  early  crops  of  plants  which  do  not 
root  deep,  and  thofe  that  are  expofed  to  the  north 
will  do  for  late  crops  :  but  bo  deep  rooting  plant, 
efpecially  peas  and  beans,  ftiould  ever  be  placed 
too  near  the  trees  ;  though  moft  gardeners  are  ape 
to  tranfgrefs  greatly  in  this  refpeCt,  as]well  to  pre- 
ferve  their  crops  in  winter,  as  to  bring  them  for¬ 
ward  in  the  fpring  :  both  which  ends  might  be 
anfwered  equally  well,  and  without  prejudice  to 
their  fruit  trees,  by  making  reed  hedges  in  fome 
of  the  warmeft  quarters,  and  fowing  clofe  to  them* 
their  early  peas,  beans 
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It.  is  a  general  opinion,  that  plants  which  are 
fheltered  by  walls,  fo  as  to  be, defended  from 
nipping  winds,  and  to  have  the  additional  warmth 
of  the  reflected  heat  of  the  wall,  are  lead  liable  to 
be  deft  roved  by  the  winter’s  fro  ft  s  •,  for  which 
reafon  it  is  that  early  crops  are  moft  commonly 
/own  in  borders  lb  fituated. —  The  fun  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  give  greater  motion  to  the  lap  of  plants 
there,  and  they  may,  for  this  reafon,  feem  to  be 
the  (Iron per.  But  if  we  confider,  that  the  walls 
yield  no  protection  againft  the  leverity  of  the 
night’s  fro  ft's  and  that  the  effeft  of  this  froft  muft 
be  moft  feverely  felt  by  plants  whole  fap  is  in  the 
greateft  motion  we  may  rather  fear  that  this 
fituation,  inftead  of  being  beneficial,  may,  in  faff, 
counter»aff  the  very  end  propofed.—To  be  fatisfied 
of  this  fact,  a  friend  of  mine  fowecl  fome  early 
peas  in  a  border  at  the  foot  of  a  fouth  wall,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fome  others,  of  the  fame  fort,  in 
an  open  field  adjacent  to  the  garden  ^  and  he 
found,  that  the  latter  were  by  much  the  lead 
damaged  by  the  wi liter’s  froft s  ;  nor  did  he  per¬ 
ceive  any  great  difference  in  the  feafon  of  their 
blooming. 

A  lquare,  or  an  oblong  form,  -will  be  moft  * 
agreeable  to  the  eye  :  but  it  matters  not,  in  other 
refpedls,  what  lb  ape  this  garden  is  of  ;  efpecially 
as  all  grots  irregularities  may  eafily  be  hid  in  the 
laying  of  it  out.  Thus,  when  this  is  done,  any  of 
the  flips  cut  off  by  the  garden  wall,  may,  if  large 
enough,  and  well  expofed  to  the  fun,  be  let  apart 
for  a  place  to  make  hot-beds  for  early  cucumbers, 
melons,  &.c.  One  would  with  this  Ipot  to  be  as 
near  as  poftible  to  the  ftables,  for  the  convenience 
of  fup.  plying  it  with  dung;  and  to  have  it  with¬ 
out  the  wall  is  certainly  moft  eligible,  becaufe 
that  will  fave  a  great  deal  of  filth  and  litter  In  the 
garden,  and  remove  from  the  nofe  and  eye  an 
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bbjedft  which  is  not  of  the  mod  pleaflng  kind.  If 
this  flip  is  long  enough  to  admit  of  an  annual 
fuccefiion  of  new  beds  during  two  or  three  years, 
they  will  be  much  better  than  when  they  are  con¬ 
tinued  more  than  one  year  on  the  fame  ipot :  and 
as  it  will  be  abfolutely  neceflary  to  fence  this 
melon  ground,  as  his  called,  round  with  a  reed 
hedge,  this  may  be  fo  contrived  as  to  be  moved 
rnvay  in  panned,  in  luch  manner  that  there  will  be 
no  occafion  to  fhift  any  thing  more  than  one  of 
-the  crofs  partitions,  or  fences,  each  year. 

The  importance  of  the  precept,  particularly 
here,  will  juftify  my  mentioning  again,  that  the 
dunghills  fet  apart  for  this,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pofe  of  gardening,  or  agriculture,  fhonld  be  care¬ 
fully  kept  clear  from  weeds  :  for  if  weeds  are 
buffered  to  fcatter  their  feeds  upon  the  dung, 
they  will  be  brought  into  the  garden,  or  other 
■cultivated  ground,  fhoot  up,  damage  every  crop 
of  itfeful  plants,  and  occafion  a  perpetual  labour 
to  extirpate  them. 

•  Another  caution  which  Mr.  Miller  gives,  as 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  obferved,  is,  to  "carry  off 
all  the  refuie  leaves  and  flumps  of  cabbages,  the 
flalks  of  beans,  and  haulm  of  peas,  as  loon  as 
they  have  done  bearing -  becaufe  the  ill  Rent 
which  mofl  people  complain  of  in  kitchen  gardens, 
is  wholly  occafioned  by  thefe  things  being  : 'buffeted 
to  rot  upon  the  ground.  The  leaves  of  the  cab¬ 
bages  may  be  given  to  hogs,  or  other  animals) 
while  they  are  frefh,  and  the  reft  of  this  trafti 

may  be  thrown  upon  the  dunhill,  which  it  will 
help  to  enrich. 

I  mu  ft  here  point  out  a  too  common  neglect 
of  mofl  gardeners,  which  is,  the  letting  of  their 
plants  remain  on  the  ground  till  they  have  ripen¬ 
ed  their  feeds,  and  wither  -,  not  confideri'ng  that 
whilft  a  plant  is  full  of  fag,  it  preferves  th'e  earth 
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in  a  loofe  Rate,  probably  by  means  of  the  moiflure 
perfpired  from  it’s  roots;  but  that,  when  permit¬ 
ted  to  Rand  till  it’s  feed  is  ripe,  or  the  plant  withers, 
it  then  leaves  the  impoveriRied  earth  dry  and  hard 
being  itfelf  become  entirely  void  of  fap. 

The  moR  important  points  of  general  culture 
here  confiR  in  good  digging,  keeping  the  ground 
clean,  manuring  the  foil,  and  allowing  proper 
diftances  between  the  plants,  according  to  their 
feveral  kinds  and  growths.  But  as  the  various 
productions  of  the  kitchen,  and  thofe  of  the  fruit, 
garden  require  very  different  treatment,  though 
in  the  fame  incloiure  ;.  it  will  now  be  tight  to 
Cbnfider  them  feparately* 


SECT.  I. 

Gf  the,  Kitchen  Garden. 

■  •  ■  ■  •  g  V'  •  -  \  .  s 

THIS,  if  it  be  rightly  managed,  is  the  moft 
ufeful  and  moR  profitable  fpot  of  ground 
that  either  the  country  gentleman,  or  the  hufoand- 
iman,  can  cultivate.  It  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to 
every  family  in  the  country,  where,  the  neareft 
hiarket  town  being  frequently  far  off,  but  poorly 
furniRied  with  plants  and  roots,  and  that  only  on 
certain  Rated,  days,  perhaps  not  oftener  than  once 
a  week,  there  is  no  other  way  to  have  a  variety, 
or  even  a  fufficiency,  of  this  exceedingly  health¬ 
ful  food,  one  of  whofe  great  excellencies  confiRs 
in  it’s  being  frefn  gathered. 

Two  effemial  rules  to  be  obferved  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  management  of  a  kitchen  garden  are,  never  tq 
c  rowd  the  ground  with  more  plants  than  it  is  able 
to  nourifn  properly;  and  never  to  let  any  part  of  it 
remain  unoccupied,  for  want  of  a  due  fueceffion 
of  crops.  By  this  means  the  matter,  whom  1 
would  advife  always  to  be  his  own  gardener,  at 

leaft 
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leaft  fo  far  as  perfonally  to  direcfh  and  fuperifitend 
whatever  is  done,  may  have  his  table  conftantly 
fupplied  with  fuch  vegetables  as  he  likes  beft,  no 
part  of  his  ground  will  lie  ufelefs,  and  each  of  it’s 
products  will  be  brought  to  perfection. 

The  common  practice  is,  not  to  dig  deeper 
than  from  nine  to  twelve  inches,  except  when  the 
ground  is  trenched :  But  the  great  fuccels  of  M. 
de  Chateau vieux’s  experiments,  related  in  the  for¬ 
mer  parts  of  this  work,  fhews  that  it  ought  to  be 
well  loofened  to  the  depth  of  at  leaft  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches,  as  his  generally  was  *,  becaufe  all 
plants  are  fingularly  benefited  by  having  a  good 
depth  of  mould  to  grow  in.  The  fame  experi¬ 
ments,  confirmed  by  very  many  others,  have  like- 
wife  demon ftrated,  that  their  favour  is  highly  im¬ 
proved,  and  their  fize  greatly  increafed,  by  ftir- 
ring  of  the  earth  around  them  whilft  they  grow. 
This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  plants  which  are 
fown  early,  and  remain  long  in,  or  on,  the  ground, 
fuch  as  carrots,;cabbages,  &c.  for  which  this  cul¬ 
ture  fhould  be  repeated  three  times,  at  proper 
feafons,  as  before  directed with  this  difference 
only,  that  what  is  done  with  a  plough  in  the  field, 
mult  here  be  performed  with  a  fpade.  But  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  full  advantages  of  this  method, 
the  plants  muft  be  fown,  or  fet,  in  beds,  either  in 
frngle  or  double  rows,  according  to  their  fize  ;  and 
thefe  rows  muft  be  at  fuch  diftance  from  each 
other,  as  to  allow  fufficient  room  for  digging  be¬ 
tween  them.  , 

To  avoid  the  tedious  prolixity,  and  numerous 
repetitions,  which  would  be  the  neceftary  confe- 
quence  of  giving  a  feparate  account  of  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  each  particular  plant  proper  for  the  kitchen 
garden  ^  I  fhall  daft  together  (for  it  is  not;  my 

a  See  VqU  III.  Part  3.  c.  1.  p,  149.  et./e^, 
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bu  finds  here  to  make  botanical  clift  in  A  ions)  thofe 
which  require  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame,  treat¬ 
ment ;  and  then,  enumerating  them  alphabetically3 
ior  the  greater  convenience  of  the  reader,  point 
out  wherein  any  of  them  are  bettered  by  a  differ¬ 
ent  management.  The  general  heads  tinder  which 
I  /ball  range  them,  are,  i,  Thofe  which  are  culti¬ 
vated  for  their  roots,  whether  of  the  tap,  or  of 
the  bulbous  kind.  2,  Such  as  are  cultivated  fop 
their  tender  fhoots,  heads,  or  leaves.  3.  Legumes. 
4,  Salleting.  5,  The  forts  commonly  diftinguifhed 
by  the  appellation  of  fweet-herbs  ;  and  fe  thofe 
that  are  railed  in  hot- beds. 


ARTICLE  I 

*  *  Ivy--  •  •  -  •  •  .  ;  t.  i  j  •  ;  >  .  :  .  ■  \ 

‘  Of  Roofs 

proper  for  the  Kitchen  Garden . 

T  ;  ^  '  ■>  ^  „  ?  :  .  .  •  '*  ■  •  -  j  :  4  •  >  -’  .  ■  .  r*.  '  k  •  : ,  .  y 
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J>EET ,  whether  white  or  red,  fhould  be  fbwa 
f  in  March,  in  a  deep  and  light  foil.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  cultivated  for  it’s  leaves  only,  and  will 
therefore  be  mentioned  *  again  in  the :  next-’  article. 
The  latter  is  efieemed  for  it’s  root,  which,  when 
boiled,  cold,  and  cut  into  thin  Dices,  makes-'  a 


grateful  mixture  with  winter  fillets.  The  reddeft 
and  -largeft  roots-  -are  the  tendered  and  mol 
elfpemed  :  confequently  the  principles  of  the  ne\v 
husbandry  are' extremely  applicable  toc this  plmvr  • 
and  we  h^ve  accordingly  feen  h  tharMv  de  Cha- 

r  ‘  1  ?,  •  0*$""  '  ,  y  ‘  U  y  ^  ^  ^  —  -  J  ^  /  • 

teauvyenx  had  beet  roots,  managed-  this  wav, 
,r?Myk  meafu red  From  five  to’  fxteen-'ineHes  in 


whl 

e  i 


diameter  towards  their-  topp  or  chiekeft  pare, 
thbxmk  railed  tri.  a*  common  field,  and- -cultivated 
only  'ffi'th  the  nbrie-KBcf  :  ::  1  •  -  -  '■ 
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Their  ufual  culture  in  the  garden  is,  to  hoe  the 
ground  carefully  when  the  plants  have  put  out 
four  leaves,  to  cut  up  all  weeds,  and  to  thin  the 
plants  till  they  fband  ten  or  twelve  inches  afunden 
In  thre-e  weeks  or  a  month  more,  the  hoeing  and 
weeding  fhould  he  repeated  *,  and*  in  fix  weeks 
after  this,  the  ground  fhould  be  hoed  over  a  third- 
time,  and  the  plants  of  the  red  beet,  of  which  I 
now  fpeak,  fhould  be  thinned  again  till  they  are 
eighteen  inches  from  each  other,  if  it  be  intended 
that  they  fhould  grow  to  the  larged  fize.  This 
is  generally  the  laft  hoeing  bellowed  upon  them  : 
for  their  leaves,  which  are  then  large,  Toon  fpread 
fo  as  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  and  effeftijally 
keep  under  any  weeds  that  may  afterwards  fpring 
tp.  -'Thefe  leaves  are  moll  commonly  of  a  deep 
green^or  purple  colour.  >• 

-  Indead  of  this  method  of  cultivating  beet,  I 
am  fiidieieatfy  w&tranted  by  M.  de  Chateauvieux’s 
fuccefs <:,  to  recommend  fowing  them  in  rows,  in 
which  they  fhould  Hand  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches 
al under  in  the  row,  and,  inllead  of  the  hoeings 
before  mentioned,  to  dis;  the  ground  between  the 
rows  at  lead  a  fpade  deep,  as  often  as  weeds 
appear,  or  in  proportion  to  the  greater  drynefs  of 
the  weather  ,  for,  though  it  may  feern  a  paradox 
to  home  of  my  readers,  every  indance  of  M.  de 
Chateauvieux’s  practice  proves,  that,  even  in  the 
greated  droughts,  each  dirring  of  the  earth  with 
pie  horfe-hoe,  gave  frefh  vigour  to  the  plants. 

The  beet  roots  will  be  lit  for  ufe  in  autumn, 
and  will  Continue  good  all  the  winter:  but  they 
will  begin  to  grow  hard  and  dringy  in  the  fpring, 
when  they  will  begin  to  fhoot.  The  feeds  of  this 
plant,  by  which  only  it  is  propagated,  ripen  about 
the  end  of  Augud,  or  in  the  beginning  of  Septem- 

F  See  VqL  III.  /.  175. 
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ber.  They  are  round,  rough,  and  about  the  big- 
nefs  of  a  middling  pea.  To  obtain  them  in  per¬ 
fection,  feme  of  the  fined  roots  that  have  been 
preferved  from  the  winter’s  frofts  are  replanted  in 
March,  and  let  run  up  to  feed.  The  kitchen 
gardeners  about  London,  in  order  to  fave  ground, 
frequently  fow  the  red  beet  with  carrots,  parfneps, 
or  onions,  and  afterwards  draw  up  their  carrots  , 
and  onions  when  they  are  young,  to  make  room 
for  the  growth  of  the  beet.  But  unlefs  they  pull 
them  up  very  young  indeed,  it  is  much  better  to 
low  the  beet  feparately. 

Carrots  delight  in  a  warm,  light,  foil,  which 
>»  *>•  dug  very  fine  to  the  depth  of  at  leaft 
two  fpades  ;  becaufe  they  are  very  apt  to  grow 
forked,  apd  to  fpoot  out  lateral  roots,  if  they  meet 
with  any  obftruclion.  Dung,  if  it  be  not  very 
thoroughly  rotted,  will  make  them  do  the  fame, 
$nd  a ifo  occafion  their  being  worm-eaten  :  for 
whien  reaion  it  is  befl  not  to  dung  the  ground  the 
fame  year  that  it  is  lowed  with  carrots ;  efpecially 
as  all  the  experiments  in  the  new  husbandry,  and 
particularly  thole  or  M.  de  Chateauvieux  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  plant  prove  that  good  culture  will, 
done,  produce  much  finer  and  better  tailed  roots. 
However,  if  dung  is  tiled,  great  care  ihould  be 
taKen  to.  break  and  divide  it’s  parts  as  much  as 
poilible. 

I  hole  who  are  fond  of  young  carrots  may  fow 
a  fucceffion  of  crops  in  their  garden,  at  any  time 
between  the  beginning  of  January,  if  the  weather 
be  open,  to  the  end  of  March.  For  the  very 
early  crops,  they  ihould  fow  in  warm  borders 
under  walls,  pales,  or  hedge*,  but  not  quite  clofe 
tneieto,  led  the  young  plants  .ihould  be  drawn  up 
f(j)  as  not  to  form  tolerable  roots,  X  he  breadth  of 
about  a  foot,  between  the  carrots  and  the  fence, 

$  V ol.  XII.  p.  176. 
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may  be  fown  with  lettuces,  or  any  other  young 
Fall  e  ting. 

March  is  the  feafon  to  fow  carrots  for  a  full 
crop.  April  and  May  are  not  accounted  proper 
months  for  this  fowing,  becaufe,  if  the  weather 
fhould  prove  hot  and  dry,  the  plants  will  run  up 
to  feed  before  their  roots  have  any  bulk.  Seeds 
fown  in  July  will  produce  an  autumnal  crop;  and 
at  the  end  of  Auguft  others  may  be  fown  to  Hand 
through  the  winter,  and  yield  early  carrots  in 
March,  before  thofe  of  the  fpring  fowing  will  be 
fit  to  draw  :  but  they  will  often  be  tough  and 

fticky,  and  feldom  weil  tailed. - The  red,  or 

orange  carrot,  as  it  is  called,  is  preferfed  to  the 


It  is  pretty  difficult  to  fow  carrot  feed  equally^ 
fo  as  to  prevent  their  coming  up  in  patches  ;  firft, 
becaufe  they  are  very  apt  to  cling  together ;  and 
fecondly,  becaufe  they  are  fo  light,  that  a  little 
wind,  at  thefime  of  fowing,  eafily  baffiles  all  the 
gardener’s  care.  To  remedy  the  former  of  thefe 
inconveniencies,  they  ihould  be  mixed  and  well 
rubbed  with  dry  land,  which  will  feparate  them  e  $ 
and  to  guard  again  ft  the  latter,  a  calm  day  Ihould 
be  chofen.  They  fhould  then  be  fown  on  well  pul- 
venfed  ground,  laid  as  even  as  poffible,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  falling  together  into  hollows  ;  and  im« 
piediately  after  this,  the  mould  Ihould  be  trodden 
pretty  dole,  to  bury  them.  That  done,  it  Ihould 
be  fmoothed  with  a  rake.  They  feldom  come  up 
in  lefs  than  five  or  fix  weeks.  The  manner  of  culti¬ 
vating  them  whilft  they  grow,  is  the  fame  as  be¬ 
fore  direded  for  beet  roots;  like  which  they  are 
amazingly  benefited  by  digging  and  turning  up 
the  earth  between  them,  to  the  depth  of  a  fpade 
Is  beft,  inftead  of  only  fcratching  it’s  furface  with 
a  hoe,  as  is  the  common  way,  if  they  afe  to  be 

l 
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drawn  young,  five  or  fix  inches  may  be  a/fuffi- 
cient  diftance  between  them  :  but  if  they  are  to 
grow  large  before  they  are  pulled  up,  they  fhould 
be  eight  or  ten  inches  afunder  every  way:  and  in 
this  cafe  they  fhould  be  thinned  accordingly  at 
their  fir  ft  hoeing;  for  plants  which  have  been 
Hinted  or  cramped  in  their  early  growth,  never 
recover  their  full  fh*ength. 

No  other  crop,  if  we  perhaps  except  parfneps, 
which  require  exa&ly  the  fame  culture,  fhould  he 
fown  with  the  carrots ;  becaufe,  if  all  the  feeds 
grow,  what  one  fort  gains,  muft  be  loft  by  ano¬ 
ther.  Leeks,  onions,  radifties,  &c.  fhould  there¬ 
fore  he  excluded  here ;  though  many  of  the 
kitchen  gardeners  near  London  frill  continue  to 
fow  them  all  together.  - 

The  way  to  preferve  carrots  for  ufe  during  the 
winter  and  fpringy  together  with  the  beft  method 
of  obtaining,  gathering,  and  keeping  their  feeds. 
Lave  been  directed  in  my  third-  volume f,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

EJ'ch allots  are  propagated  by  parting  the  cloves 
or  offsets  of  their  roots,  and  planting  them  in  a 
light  foil;  for  though  they  will  grow  in  almoft 
any  ground,  they  will  increafe  moil  plentifully 
there.  The  beft  time  for  fetting  them  is  towards 
the  end  of  January,  They  muft  be  taken  up  as 
foon  as  their  leaves  begin  to  wither;  or  they  will 
rot  if  left  long  after  in  the  ground. 

G  or  lick  is  like  Wife  propagated  eafily  by  feparat- 
ing  the  cloves  or  final!  bulbs  of  it’s  root,  and 
planting  them,  in  the  fpring,  about  four  or  five 
inches  afunder.  They  too  will  thrive  in  almoft 
any  foil  or  fituation  :  but  their  increafe  will  be 
forp rifing  in  rich  ground.  About  the  beginning 
of  June,  their  leaves  fhould  be  tied  in  knots,  to 

f  Page  176. 
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prevent  their  fpindling  or  running  to  feed  :  and 
this  will  alfo  greatly  enlarge  their  bulbs.  As  foon 
as  their  leaves  begin  to  wither  and  decay,  which 
will  be  about  the  middle  of  July,  the  roots  fhould 
be  taken  up,  and  kept  dry  for  ufe. 

If  this  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  thefe  may 
be  fown  in  a  border  of  common  earth,  either  in 
autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  in  the  enfuing 
fpring  :  They  will  foon  come  up,  and  require  no 
farther  care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds; 
for  every  fpeices  of  garlick  is  very  hardy.  In  the 
following  autumn,  the  plants  thus  raffed  may  be 
tranfplanted  into  the  borders  where  they  are  to 
remain. 

Horfe-radij!)  will  thrive  bed  in  a  rich  foil  which 
has  been  trenched  at  lead  two  feet  deep  :  more 
will  be  better,  if  the  daple  permits.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  offsets  which  have  a  bud  upon  the  crown, 
or  by  replanting  the  tops  of  the  old  roots  that 
have  been  dug  up  for  ufe  :  no  matter  how  (hort 
they  are,  provided  they  have  a  bud.  October  and 
February,  the  former  for  dry  lands,  and  the  latter 
for  moid,  are  the  proper  feafons  for  planting  thefe 
cuttings  or  offsets,  which  is  done  by  placing  them 
about  four  or  five  inches  afunder,  with  the  bud 
upward,  in  a  tench  ten  inches  deep,  and  then 
covering  them  with  the  mould  taken  out  of  that 
trench.  With  this  management  only,  and  keeping 
the  ground  clear  from  weeds  till  the  plants  are 
■ftrong  enough  to  mader  them,  the  roots  of  the 
horfe-radifh  will  grow  long,  and  drait,  and  will 
be  fit  for  ufe  the  lecond  year. 

Jerufalem  Artichokes  are  propagated  by  planting 
the  1  mailer  roots,  or  the  larger  ones  cut  into 
pieces  with  an  eye  or  bud  to  each  piece,  either 
in  the  fpring  or  autumn,  at  a  good  didance 
from  each  other,  in  a! mod  any  foil  that  is  but 
tolerably  deep.  Thefe  roots  will  multiply  greatly  ; 

and 
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and  in  the  autumn  following,  when  their  fternf 
decay,  they  may  be  taken  up  for  ufe.  It  is  bet 
to  let  them  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  garden,  be- 
caule  they  are  very  unfightly  while  growing,’ anti 
their  roots  are  apt  to  over-run  every  plant  around 
them  :  nor  is  it  Cafy  to  deftroy  them  after  thef 
have  once  taken  poffe/Tiori  of  the  ground.  The 
Jerufalem  artichoke  ( Heliantbus )  is  a  fpecies  of 
the  fun  floV/er.  It  is  a  watery  root,  and  Very  apt 

to  engender  wind  ;  for  which’  reafon  it  is  little 
efteemed. 

Leeks  are  raifed  by  fowing  their  feeds  in  the 
fpring,  in  the  fame  manner  as  onions,  with  which 
they  are  commonly  mixed,  and  fown  at  the  fame 
time,  in  fuch  proportion  as  is  dcfired  of  either  fort. 
The  onions  are  by  much  the  quicked  growers  : 
but  if  they  are  taken  off  the  ground  in  July,  as 
they  generally  ffe,  the  leeks  will  afterwards  have 
fufficient  time  to  grow  large;  fo  that  there  may, 
properly  enough,  be  a  moderate  cfop  of  each  on 
the  fame  ground  :  for  their  culture  is  eXatfdy  fimi- 
lar.  I  (hall  give  the  particulars  of  it  in  the  article 
Onions-,  and  only  obferve  here,  that  fome  perfons 
fow  their  leeks  in  beds  in  the  fpring;  and  in 
June,  after  fome  of  their  early  crops  are  taken 
off,  they  dig  up  the  ground  on  which  they  flood, 
and  plaint  their  leeks  out  there,  in  rows  a  foot 
afunder,  and  fix  inches  from  each  other  in  the 
rows;  obfcrving  to  water  them  till  they  have 
taken  root ;  after  which  they  will  require  no  far¬ 
ther  culture,  but  keeping  the  ground  free  froni 
weeds.  This  is  a  very  good  method  for  perfons 
who  have  but  little  room  :  for  the  leeks  thus  plant¬ 
ed  will  grow  to  a rf  extraordinary  fize. 

To  fave  the  feeds  of  this  plant,  which  does  not 
fpindle  till  the  fecotfd  year,  feme  of  the  fined  and 
largeil  leeks,  marked  out  for  this  purpofe,  mud  b& 
let  remain  in  the  place  where  they  grow  until* 

February, 
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February,  when  they,  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  a 
row  againft  a  warm  hedge,  pale,  or  wall,  at  the 
diftance  of  about  eight  inches  afunder  ;  and  when 
their  Rems  run  up,  they  Ihould  be  fupported 
by  a  firing  flretched  horrizontally  along  them, 
to  prevent  their  being  broken  down,  to  which 
they  are  very  liable,  efpecially  when  in  head. 
The  clofer  they  are  drawn  to  the  fence,  at  the  end 
of  the  fummer,  or  in  autumn,  the  better  their 
feeds  will  ripen  ;  which  is  of  fo  much  the  greater 
confequence,  as  they  fometimes  do  not  perfect 
them  in  this  country  in  cold  fummers  or  autumns, 
but  are  entirely  fpoiled  by  early  frofts. 

When  the  heads  turn  brown,  which  is  a  mark 
that  the  feeds  are  ripe,  they  ihould  be  cut  off, 
with  about  a  foot  of  the  ftalk  to  each,  then  tied 
in  bundles  of  three  or  four  heads,  and  hung  up  in 
a  dry  place,  till  Chriftmas  or  after,  when  the  feeds 
may  be  threfhed  out  for  ufe.  This,  indeed,  is  not 
eafy,  on  account  of  the  toughnefs  of  their  hulks : 
but  rubbing  them  hard  againll  rough  tiles  will 
break  thofe  hufks,  and  get  the  feeds  out  better 
than  perhaps  any  other  method. 

Onims  intended  for  the  general  winter  crop 
Ihould  be  fown  in  the  latter  end  of  February,  or 
beginning  of  March,  on  rich  light  ground,  well 
dug  and  levelled,  and  cleared  from  the  roots  of  all 
weeds.  The  weather  fhould  be  dry,  and  the 
furface  of  the  ground  not  moift,  at  the  time  of 
lowing.  The  common  allowance  of  feed  is  after 
the  rate  of  fix  pounds  to  an  acre  of  land  :  but  the 
generality  of  gardeners  fow  more,  in  order  to  allow 
for  drawing  out  a  crop  which  they  call  cuilings. 
However  they  ought  not  to  be  fown  too  thick. 

The  way  of  fcwing  thefe  feeds  $ilone  in  the 
garden  is,  to  ftrew  them  as  equally  as  pollible 
over  the  ground  intended  for  them,  then  to  tread 
or  beat  it  down  flat,  in  order  to  fix  them  in  their 
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places,  and  as  loon  as  they  begin  to  lhoot,  to  lift 
a  little  fine  earth  over  them,  to  the  thicknefs  of 
fomewhat  lefs  than  a  finger’s  breadth  :  for  they 
ffltd  not 'be  buried  deep. 

In  about  fix  weeks  from  the  time  of  fowing,  the 
onions  will  be  forward  enough  to  be  hoed.  This 
fhould  be  done  in  dry  weather,  with  a  hoe  about 
two  inches  and  an  half  wide;  carefully  cutting, 
up  all  weed3,  and  thinning  the  plants  themfelves 
till  they  Hand  at  leaft  two  or  three  inches  afunder* 
In  about  a  month  after,  they  mu  ft  be  hoed 
again,  and  thinned*  till  they  are  four  or  five  in¬ 
ches  from  each  other ;  and  in  about  a  month  or 
fix  weeks  more,  they  muft  be  hoed  for  the  third 
aud  laft  time,  and  thinned  to  the  diftance  of  at 
lead  fix  inches.  — If  this  hoeing  (which  may  be 
performed  with  a  wider  hoe,  for  the  fake  of 
greater  riddance, )be  well  executed,  and  the  weather 
proves  dry,  the  ground  will  remain  clean  till  the 
onions  are  fit  to  pull  up,  which  will  generally  be 
toward  the  middle  of  Auguft.  But  if  the  feafon 
be  wet,  a  careful  perfon  fhould  go  over  the 
ground,  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after 
this  laft  hoeing,  and  pluck  up  by  hand  all  weeds 
that  may  chance  to  have  taken  frefh  root,  or  to 
have  jprung  up  fince  the  former  clearing  :  for  the 
onions  fhould  not  be  difturbed  with  a  hoe  after 
they  have  begun  to  bulb. 

Onions  have  attained  their  full  growth  when 
their  blades  fall  to  the  ground,  and  fhrink  :  but 
before  their  necks  are  withered  off,  the  bulbs 
fhould  be  taken  up,  and,  after  cutting  off  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  their  leaves,  be  fpread  upon  a  dry  fpot 
of  ground,  and  there  turned  every  other  day  at 
leaft,  to  accelerate  their  drying,  and  prevent  their 
taking  frefh  root ;  which  laft  they  will  otherwife 
quickly  do,  especially  in  moift  weather.  With  this 
management,  they  will  be  fit  to  houfe  in  about  a 
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Fortnight.  But  at  the  time  of  hoeing  them,  which 
Ihould  be  done  in  perfe&ly  dry  weather,  particular 
care  ihould  be  taken  to  rub  off  all  remaining 
earth,  to  leparate  the  faulty  roots,  which  would 
foon  decay  and  fpoil  the  reft*  and  not  to  lay  them 
up  in  too  thick  heaps,  left  this  Ihould  make  them 
fweat,  and  confequendy  rot.  A  loft,  or  garret,  is 
therefore  preferable  to  a  lower  room,  or  ground 
floor*  for  keeping  them  in  ;  and  the  lefs  they  are 
expofed  to  the  air,  the  better  they  will  be  preferr¬ 
ed.  It  will  be  right  here  to  look  them  over  at 
leaft  once  a  montn,  and  to  pick  out  all  ftich  as  are 
found  to  be  decaying:  though,  with  all  the  care 
that  can  poffibly  be  taken,  many  of  them  will 
fproiit  in  the  loft,  efpecially  in  mild  winters,  which 
are  generally  moift,  unlels  their  roots  have  been 
ilghtiy  finged  with  a  hot  iron.  This  indeed,  will  ef¬ 
fectually  prevent  their  growing  :  but  great  caution 
mufi  be  uled  not  to  fcorch  the  pulp  of  the  onions  5 
xor  that  would  foon  deftrov  them. 

To  fave  the  feeds  of  onions,  fome  of  the  firtn- 
sft,  largeft,  and  beft  fhaped  bulbs  Ihould  be  re¬ 
planted,  in  the  beginning  of  march,  in  well  dug 
beds  of  fine  good  mould,  about  three  feet  wide, 
and  two  feet  afunder.  Each  of  thefe  beds  will 
confequendy  be  wide  enough  to  contain  four  rows 
of  plants,  at  the  diftance  of  near  a  foot  from  each 
other.  To  make  thefe  rows,  a  channel,  for  each* 
Ihould  be  opened  all  along  the  bed,  to  the  depth 
or  about  fix  inches,  and  the  onions  intended  for 
feed  ihould  be  placed  therein,  with  their  roots 
downward,  at  about  nine  inches  afunder.  They 
fliould  then  be  covered,  by  raking  the  ground 
fnsooth,  and  in  about  a  montrfs  time  their  leaves 
will  appear.  Many  of  thefe  roots  will  produce 
thiee  or  four  balks.  Care  muft  be  taken  to  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds and  towards  the  begin- 
rung  of  June,  when  the  heads  of  the  flowers  be  pin 
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to  fhew  themfelves  upon  the  tops  of  the  flafks, 
Rakes,  about  four  feet  long,  fhould  be  fixed  in  the 
ground,  at  fuch  diflances  that  firings  may  bo 
fattened  from  one  to  t'other,  fo  as  to  fupport  thole 
heads, which  would  otherwife  foon  be  broken  down 
by  wind  and  rain,  or  even  by  their  own  weight. 
Tfiefe  firings  fhould  therefore  run  clofc  under  the 
heads  that  are  to  be  fupported  by  them. 

About  the  end  of  Augutt,  the  heads  of  the 
onions  will  tirr.o  brown,  and  the  cells  which  con¬ 
tain  the  feeds  will  begin  to  open.  This  is  a  fare 
fign  of  their  being  ripe,  and  no  time  fhould  then 
be  loil  to  cut  them,  led  they  fhould  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  heads  thus  cut  fhould  be  immediate- 
fpread  upon  coarfe  cloths,  and  expofed  to  the 
fun :  but  they  fhould  be  flickered  at  night,  and 
alfo  in  wet  weather.  When  they  are  quite  dry,  the 
feeds  muff:  be  beaten  out,  which  is  very  eafily 
done,  and  after  clearing  them  from  their  hulks. 
See.  and  expofing  them  again  to  the  fun,  for  one 
day,  to  complete  their  drying,  they  may  be  put 
up  in  bags,  and  kept  for  life. 

The  Spa-nifh  onion  is  mod  efteemed  for  it’s 
mildnels  as  well'  as  fize  ,  but  it  foon  degenerates 
in  this  country.  The  next  place  is  given  to  the 
Strafburgh,  and  the  third  to  the  white,  fometrmes 
called  the  Egyptian,  which  is  the  fpecies  that  fur- 
mikes  the  general  winter  crop,  of  which  only  E 
have  hitherto  fpoken.  But  the  gardeners  about 
London  generally  raife  two  other  crops  from  this 
fame  fort.  One  of  thefe  crops,  known  by  the 
name  of  Michaelmas  onions,  is  fown  in  AiiP-uiL 
and  fupplies  the  markets  after  the  winter  onions 
are  over  :  the  other  is  fown  in  the  fpring,  and  is 
drawn  up  for  fallets,  after  the  Michaelmas  onions- 
are  grown  too  large  for  that  purpofe. 

For  what  concerns  the  Welch  onion,  or  ciboul'e* 
the  find  lion,  and  cives*  fee.  the  article  Salk  ting. 
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Tlie  beft  full  grown  onions  are,  the  largeft 
toundeft,  whiteft,  and  thinneft  flcinned.  °  ’ 

As  a  proof  that  the  fize  of  onions  may  be 
greatly  increased  by  ftirring  the  ground  around 
ttiem  whift  they  grow  (for  which  purpofe  they 
,nuft.  ftan«  pretty  far  afunder),  1  cannot  but 
mention  here,  what  M.  Duhamel  relates  s  of  one 
of  his  correfpondents,  M.  Barbuat,  M.  D.  who  ig 
the  year  1755,  having  fowed  onions  in  February, 
and  accidentally  neglected  them  till  the  middle  of 
ivlay,  found  them  quite  choaked  with  weeds.  He 
ordered  thefe  weeds  to  be  pulled  up,  and,  contrary, 
co  the  advice  of  all  the  gardeners  near  him,  save 
the  ground  in  which  his  onions  were,  two  deep 
ftirrings.  Moft  of  them  grew,  to  four  and  four 
and  an  half  inches  in  diameter. 

.  Parfnep  require  a  rich,  mellow,  and  deep  foil- 
m  order  that  their  roots,  according  to  the  bio-nefs 
and  length  of  which  they  are  efteemed,  may  We 
tod  loom  to  thicken  and  run  downward.  The 
feeds  of  thefe  plants  fhould  be  Town  in  February 
or  March,  either  alone,  or  with  carrots,  efpecially 
if  it  be  intended  to  draw  thefe  laft  very  young  - 
becaufe  parfneps  feldom  fpread  much  before  the 
jauer  end  of  furrimer,  fay  which  time  the  carrots 
will,  in  this  cafe,  be  gone.  The  practice  of  thofe 
gardeners  who  low  leeks,  onions,  and  lettuces 
with  their  par'neps,  is  very  wrong ;  becaufe  fo 

many  different  growths  muff  impoverilh  one  ano¬ 
ther. 


The  young  parfneps  muff  be  hoed  and  weeded, 
or,  if  they  were  fawn  in  rows,  the  ground  between 
thole  rows  mutt  be  dug,  three  or  four  times  in 
the  Ipring,  or  whenever  elfe  many  weeds  appear; 
by  the  latter  end  of  the  fomaier,  their  leave’s  will 
cover  tae  ground,  and  prevent  the  farther  growth 
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of  weeds  *,  fo  that  they  will  not  require  any  mOrC 
care  after  that  feafon. 

When  their  leaves  begin  to  decay,  their  roots 
may  be  dug  up  for  ufe  :  but  they  are  feldom  well 
tailed  before  that  time;  nor  are  they  good  for 
much  late  in  the  fpring,  after  they  have  fhot  out 
again.  They,  therefore,  who  would  preferve  them 
for  fpring  ufe,  fhould  dig  them  up  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  February,  and  bury  them  in  fand  in  a 
dry  place,  where  they  will  remain  good  until  the 
middle  of  April,  or  later. 

To  fave  the  feeds  of  this  plant  in  the  molt  ad¬ 
vantageous  way.  Some  of  the  longed,  ftraiteft, 
and  larged  roots,  fhould  be  Tingled  out,  and 
planted  about  two  feet  afunder,  in  a  place  where 
they  will  be  defended  from  the  ftrong  fouth  and 
wed  winds :  for  the  ftems  of  the  parfneps  gene« 
rally  grow  to  a  great  height,  and  are  very  apt  to 
be  broken  by  ilrong  guds  of  wind,  if  they  are 
expofed  thereto.  This  ground  fhould  alfo  be  kept 
clear  from  weeds  y  and  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove 
dry,  watering  of  thefe  plants  moderately,  twice  a 
week,  will  increafe  the  quantity,  and  improve  the 
quality,  of  their  feeds,  which  will  be  ripe  about 
the  end  of  Augud  or  beginning  of  September, 
when  the  heads  fhould  be  carefully  cut  off,  and 
fpread  upon  a  coarle  cloth  for  two  or  three  days, 
to  dry.  The  feeds  fhould  then  be  beaten  off,  and 
put  up  for  ufe.  But  neither  thefe,  nor  carrot  feeds5 
fhould  be  depended  on  after  they  are  above  a 
year  old. 

Potatoe .  The  culture  of  this  plant,  which  is 
in  all  refpects  fitter  for  the  field,  than  for  the 
garden,  has  been  treated  of  fo  very  fully  in 
the  preceding  volume  of  this  work,  that  I 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  reader  to  the 
directions  there  given ;  efpecially  as  they  are 
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equally  applicable  to  the  field,  and  to  the  kitchen 
garden  h. 

Radifhes  are  fown  in  different-  feafons,  according 
to  the  time  when  they  are  defired  for  ufe.  Thofe 
fown  in  September  will  be  fit  to  eat  at  Chriftmas* 
if  they  are  not  deftroyed  by  froft  :  but  they  muff 
be  ufed  whilft  very  young,  for  they  foon  grow 
hot  and  flicky.  If  fown  towards  the  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  which  is  commonly  the  time  of  fowing  for  the 
earlieft  crops,  they  will  be  fit  for  the  table  in  the 
beginning  of  March.  Thofe  fown  at  Chriftmas,  if 
the  feafon  is  mild,  and  the  ground  in  good  order, 
will,  if  they  efcape  the  froft,  be  fit  for  eating  about 
the  end  of  March  or  beginningfof  April ;  and  by 
continuing  the  fowing  once  a  fortnight,  from  the 
middle  of  January  till  the  beginning  of  April,  always 
obferving  to  fow  the  earlieft  crop  in  the  warrnelt  and 
beft  fheltered  fituations,  and  the  later  ones  in  a 
moift  foil  and  open  fituation,  without  which  they 
will  run  up,  and  grow  flicky,  before  they  are  fit 
for  ufe,  a  regular  fucceffion  of  thefe  roots  may  be 
had  throughout  the  feafon.  The  tendered:,  and 
mildeft  to  the  tafte,  are  thofe  which  have  been 
raifed  in  deep,  rich,  and  light  mould. 

When  the  radifhes  are  come  up,  and  have  got 
five  or  fix  leaves,  they  mu  ft  be  thinned  wherever 
they  ftand  too  clofe  •,  for  otherwife  they  will  run 
up  in  tops,  and  not  increafe  in  their  roots.  Some 
foin  them  by  hand :  but  it  is  much  better  to  ufe 
a  fmall  hoe,  which  will  ftir  the  ground,  deftroy  the 
weeds,  and  promote  the  growth  of  the  young 
plants.  They  may  be  left  about  three  inches 
afunder,  if  they  are  intended  for  drawing  up  fmall; 
but  fix  inches  will  be  little  enough,  if  they  are  to 
ftand  till  they  are  pretty  large. 

The  kitchen  gardeners  about  London,  who  pay 
great  prices  for  their  ground,  and  therefore  are 

&  See  Fat,  III.  182— 19 k 
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obliged  to  make  it  produce  as  many  crops  as  pofV 
ble  in  the  year,  fow  carrot  feed  with  their  early  ra- 
difhes,  in  order  that  if  the  radifhes  are  killed  foon 
-after  their  coming  up,  as  they  fometimes  are,  the 
carrots  may  remain  ,  for  the  feeds  of  thefe  Lift  ge¬ 
nerally  lie  in  the  ground  five  or  fix  weeks  before 
they  grow,  while  thofe  of  the  rad i fines  fprout  in 
about  a  fortnight:  bux  when  both  crops  fucceed, 
the  r ad i flies  mult  be  pulled  up  while  very  young  ** 
or  they  will  weaken  the  carrots  fo  that  thefie  laft 
will  not  be  able  to  fiupport  themfelves  aftap  the 
former  are  gone. 

It  is  alfo  the  conftant  pradlice  of  thefe  induftfb 
ous  and  intelligent  men,  to  fow  fpinage  with  their 
Litter  crop  of  radifhes :  for  after  the  radifhes  are 
taken  off,  and  the  ground  has  been  cleared  be¬ 
tween  the  plants  of  fpinage,  thefe  laft  will  grow 
fo  prodigiously  as  to  cover  the  whole  (pace  in  at 
fortnight’s  time:  and  if  this  fpinage  is  of  the 
-broad  leaved  kind,  it  will  be  larger  and  fairer  than 
it  ufually  is  when  fown  alone;  becaufe  mo  ft  peo¬ 
ple  are  apt  to  fow  it  too  thick,  when  they  do  not 
mix  it  with  any  other  crop. 

The  fmall  topped,  the  deep  red,  the  fcarlet,  and 
the  long  topped  ftriped  radifh,  are  the  varieties 
generally  cultivated  in  kitchen  gardens.  The  fmall 
topped  is  moft  commonly  preferred,  becaufejit 
takes  up  fine  lead  room  :  but  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground 
'■will  furnifh,  from  each  lowing,  as  many  radifhes 
of  any  kind  as  can  be  (pent  in  a  family  while  they 
are  good. 

The  Naples  radifh,  which  has  a  very  white, 
round,  fmall,  and  fweet  root,  may  be  propagated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  common  fort,  except¬ 
ing  that  it  fti Quid  not  be  fown  till  the  beginning 
of  March,  and  the  plants  fhould.  be  allowed  a 
greater  dtftance.  It  is  not  very  common  in  this 
country  *,  and,  indeed,  it’s  feeds  are  apt  to  dege¬ 
nerate  here* 
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The  white  and  the  black  Spanifh  radifhes  will 
;be  fit  far  the  table  by  the  end  of  Auguft,  or  the 
beginning  of  September,  if  they  are  iown  about 
the  middle  of  July,  or  a  little  earlier,  and  will 
continue  good  till  the  froft  fpoils  them.  Thefb 
fhould  be  thinned  to  a  much  greater  diftance  than 
any  other  fort  :  for  their  roots  will  grow  as  big  as 
common  turneps.  If  they  are  drawn  out  of  the 
ground  before  a  hard  froft  comes  on,  and  laid  up 
•in  dry  fand,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  praclifed  for 
carrots,  they  will  keep  good-  all  the  winter. 

To  lave  the  feeds  of  radifhes,  fome  of  the 
flraitell  and  belt  coloured  roots  fhould  be  planted 
in  rows  three  feet  afunder,  and  at  the  diftance 
of  two  feet  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  in 
deep  and  well  dug  ground.  If  the  feafon  is  dry* 
they  niuft  be  watered  from  time  to  time  till  they 
have  taken  root,  after  which  they  require  no  far¬ 
ther  care  but  keeping  them  clear  from  weeds ;  nor 
need  thefe  be  feared  after  the  branching  feed,* 
ftalks  of  the  radifhes  have  over- ip  re  ad  the  ground* 
as  they  will  foon  do,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  prevent 
their  farther  growth. 

In  this  t ran fplan ting  of  the  radiihes,  an  allow** 
anc.e  fhould  always  be  made  for  bad  feafons ;  be- 
saufe  the  very  fame  plants  will  not  yield  a  fourth 
part  of  the  quantity  of  feeds  in  dry  feafons,  that 
they  would  do  in  a  moift  feafon. 

When  the  feed  begins  to  ripen,  it  fhould  be 
carefully  guarded  from  birds  5  and  when  it  is  ripe 
(which  is  known  by  the  pods  turning  browa\  it 
fhould  be  cut,  dried  in  the  fun,  threilied  out,  and 
laid  up  in  a  place  where  mice  cannot  come  at  it* 

Rocambole  is  cultivated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
garlick,  of  which  it  is  a  fpedes.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  is,  that  befides  the  cloves  of 
which  it’s  root  confifts,  it  bears  at  the  top  of  ids 
ffem  a  head  compofed  of  many  ffnall  bulbs,  about 
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as  big  as  large  peas,  and  tbefe,  which  are  it?sf 
feeds,  are  the  part  ufed  in  the  kitchen.  It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  either  from  them,  or  by  parting  it’s  roots. 
Thefe  heads  fhould  be  kept  dry  after  they  are 
gathered. 

Scorzonera ,  commonly  called  viper’s  grafs,  fhould 
be  fown  about  half  an  inch  deep,  in  light  ground. 
The  bed  time  for  this  fowing  is  the  beginning  of 
April  and  the  beft  method,  in  rows  fufficiently 
diftant  to  leave  room  for  digging  the  earth  be¬ 
tween  them  :  for  this  will  greatly  increafe  th@ 
bulk  of  the  roots,  for  which  only  fcorzoneras  are 
cultivated.  Thefe  roots  are  of  the  tap  kind,  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  finger,  brown  withour? 
white  within,  and  full  of  a  milky  juice.  They  are 
accounted  very  wholfome,  nourifhing,  and  much 
more  delicate  than  either  parfneps  or  fkirrets. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
thinned  to  the  diftance  of  at  leaft  fix  inches  from 
each  other  in  the  rows,  and  kept  clear  from 
weeds  by  hoeings  repeated  as  often  as  may  be 
neceffary.  Their  roots  may  be  taken  up  when 
the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  for  they  have  then  done 
growing,  and  thefe  may  be  prefer ved  all  the  winter 
in  dry  fand .  or  they  may  be  left  in  the  ground 
fill  fpring,  and  dug  up  as  they  are  wanted :  but 
thofe  which  remain  in  the  earth  after  February, 
willfhoot  up  their  flower- items,  and  become  ftrong 
and  fticky. 

Sowing  them  in  drills  is  far  preferable  to  the 
common  pradice  of  fowing  them  in  broad  caff, 
and  afterwards  tranfplanting  them  into  rows  ;  be- 
paufe,  if  their  roots 'are  broken,  they  never  after 
grow  ftrait,  or  long,  but  fhoot  out  into  many 
forked  frnall  roots,  unfit  for  ufe. 

To  fave  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants,  fome  of  the 
fa  ire  ft  fhould  be  let  remain  where  they  were  fown. 
They  will  flower  in  June  of  the  fecond  year;  and 
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when  the  denis  are  grown  to  their  height,  they 
fhould  be  fupported  with  Hakes,  to  brevenc  their 
breaking,  or  falling  to  the  ground.  Their  feeds 
ripen  about  the  beginning  of  Augiift. 

Skirrets ,  which  are  a  kind  of  parfnep,  thrive 
bed  in  a  light  and  moil  foil.  They  are  propagat¬ 
ed  either  by  feeds,  or  by  (lips  from  the  root* 
which  is  compofed  of  feveral  defhy  fibres,  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  little  finger,  terminat¬ 
ing  in  one  head.  This  root,  for  which  only  the 
fkirret  is  cultivated,  is  reckoned  wholfome  and 
nourifiiing:  but  it  is  flatulent,  and  too  fweet  taft- 
ed  for  many  palates.  The  feeds  of  this  plant, 
which  generally  produce  larger  roots  than  the  flips, 
fhould  be  fown  about  the  end  of  March  or  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  if  they  are  good,  the 
plants  will  appear  in  five  or  fix  weeks.  When 
they  have  put  out  their  leaves  fo  as  to  be  well 
diftingufhed  from  weeds,  the  ground  fhould  be 
carefully  hoed  ;  and  this  fhould  be  repeated  three 
feveral  times,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pradifed 
for  carrots.  In  thefe  hoeings,  which  fhould  be 
performed  in  as  dry  weather  as  pofllble,  the  better 
to  deftroy  the  weeds,  the  skirrets,  whether  fown  in 
broad  cad,  or  in  drills,  fhould  be  thinned  to  the 
diftance  of  at  lead  three  inches  from  each  other. 
In  aqtumn,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  the 
roots  will  be  fit  for  ufe.  Thefe  may  be  preferved 
all  the  winter,  and  till  they  begin  to  fhoot  in  the 
fpring,  wh^n  they  will  become  hard  and  dicky. 
So  will  alio  thole  which  run  up  to  feed  the  firfl 
dimmer,  and  which  fhould  therefore  be  pulled  up 
and  thrown  away. 

The  feafon  for  propagating  skirrets  by  offsets 
is  in  the  fpring,  before  they  begin  to  fhoot.  The 
old  roots  fhould  be  dug  up  then,  and  the  fide 
roots  fhould  be  flipped  off  with  an  eye  or  bud  to 
£ach.  Thefe  fhould  be  planted  four  inches  afundcr, 

in 
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In  rows  fufHciently  diftant  to  leave  room  for  dig-* 
ging  between  them. 

Turnep  have  been  fo  fully  treated  of  in  mj 
third  volume  i3  and  their  culture  in  the  held  may 
be  fo  eafily  applied  to  the  kitchen  garden,  that  I 
have  nothing  to  add  here,  unlefs  it  be,  that  the 
.French  turnep, which  mult  be  tiled  young,  is  fo 
fmall  that  it  is  boiled  whole  in  foups,  and  is  much 
efteemad  for  that  purpofe  in  foreign  countries ; 
that  the  long-rooted  turnep,  which  mu  ft:  alfo  be 
fifed  whilft  it  is  very  young,  will  grow  to  as  great 
a  length  as  the  parfnep,  but  is  apt  to  be  extreme¬ 
ly  rank  ;  that  the  yellow  turnep  has  yellow  flefn, 
as  well  as  a  yellow  rind  ;  that  the  young  tops  of 
chis  plant  are  fome  times  eaten  by  country  people, 
Inllead  of  fp  routs ;  and  that  if  the  turneps  which 
are  intended  for  feed  are  tranfplanted,  they  fliould 
be  removed  in  February,  and  fet  at  lead  two  feet 
afunder  every  way.  The  ground  mull  be  kept 
clear  from  weeds  until  the  turneps  have  fpread  fo 
as  to  keep  them  under.  When  the  feed  is  near 
ripe,  care  mull  be  taken  to  defend  it  from  birds, 
which  is  bed  done  by  laying  bird -limed  twigs  up¬ 
on  the  feed  branches  of  the  turneps  %  for  fome  of 
thole  winged  pilferers  will  be  caught  thereby,  and 
if  they  are  permitted  to  remain  entangled  there 
for  fome  time,  and  .afterwards  turned  loofe,  they 
will  for  a  while  prevent  others  from  coming  to 
that  place.  When  the  feed  is  ripe,  it  fhould  be 
cut  down,  dried  in  the  fun,  threfljed  put,  and  laid 
for  ufe. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

» 

Plants  cultivated  in  the  Kitchen  Garde?!  for 
their  young  foots,  their  leaves,  or  their  heads. 

ftR'f  IChJOKES  require  a  rich,  deep,  and 
mold  foil,  thoroughly  dug  feveral  times  over, 
and  mixed  with  plenty  of  well  rotted  dung,  to  the 
depth  of  at  lea  ft  three  feet :  for  the  deeper  the 
mould  is,  the  Ids  watering  they  will  require  in  the 
fummer,  and  the  larger  and  better  flavoured  their 
fruit  will  be  in  autumn.  They  may  be  raifed  from 
feeds:  but  the  ufual  and  moft  expeditious  way  of 
propagating  them  is  by  flips,  or  fuckers,  taken 
from  the  old  roots  in  February  or  March,  or  as 
foon  as  the  hard  frofts  are  over.  Thefe  fuckers 
fhould  be  taken  off  with  feme  fibres  to  them  ;  and 
if  they  are  planted  in  a  well  prepared  foil,  like  the 
above-mentioned,  they  will  yield  fine  fruit  the  next 
autumn. 

The  time  for  taking  off  thefe  fuckers,  is  alfo  the 
proper  feafon  for  drafting  the  old  flocks ;  which  is 
performed  thus.  After  all  the  earth  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  about  the  flock,  down  to  below  the 
part  from  which  the  young  fnoots  are  produced, 
two,  or  at  moft  three,  of  the  clearefl,  ftraitefl,  and 
moft  promiflng  of  thele  fnoots,  iffuing  from  the 
under  part  of  the  flock,  are  choien  for  a  crop, 
Thefe  are  far  preferable  to  the  ftrong  thick  (hoots 
that  generally  fpring  up  from  the  crown  of  the 
roots,  with  woody  items  which  never  produce  good 
or  regularly  fealed  fruit.  The  gardener  then  (hav¬ 
ing  previoufly  taken  off  the  fuckers  intended  for 
planting  elfewhere,  in  doing  of  which  care  mu  ft  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  plants  intended  to  remain) 
forces  off,  with  his  thumb,  all  the  other  buds  and 

young 
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young  fhoots,  clofe  up  to  the  head  of  the  flock  ; 
feparates  the  young  plants  that  are  left,  as  far 
afunder  as  he  can  without  breaking  them  ,  draws 
the  earth  up  to  them  with  a  fpade  i  preffes  it  down 
clofe  around  them  with  his  hands ;  and  then  pulls 
off  the  tops  of  the  leaves  which  hang  down. 

Some,  when  they  give  this  dreffing,  dig  their 
.ground  all  over,  and  are  well  rewarded  for  their 
pains  by  the  extraordinary  finenefs  of  their  fruit. 

When  this  is  done,  and  the  ground  laid  level,  a 
Crop  of  fpinage  may  be  fowed  between  the  flocks ; 
for  it  will  be  gathered  before  the  artichokes  can 
cover  the  ground. 

Toward  the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May, 
when  the  plants  begin  to  fruit,  all  the  young  fhoots 
produced  from  their  roots  or  ftems  fince  the  dreff- 
ing  muft  be  pulled  tip  or  cut  off,  fo  as  to  leave  only 
the  principal  head,  which  will  by  that  means  bear 
a  fine  large  fruit.  When  the  artichokes  are  fit  to 
gather,  their  ftems  muft  be  cut  down  clofe  to  the 
ground,  in  order  that  the  flocks  may  make  ftrong 
frefh  fhoots  before  the  end  of  Oflober,  which  is 
the  iifual  feafdn  for  earthing  them  up,  or,  as  the 
gardiners  term  it,  landing  them  :  though  this  may 
be  deferred  till  any  time  in  December,  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  proves  mild. 

This  earthing  of  them  confifts  in,  cutting  off  all 
the  young  fhoots  quite  clofe  to  the  ground,  then 
digging  a  trench  between  each  row,  and  covering 
the  flocks  with  the  earth  thrown  up,  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner  that  they  may  be,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  under-' 
the  middle  of  the  ridge.  This  will  fecure  them 
from  any  common  froft,  and  is  infinitely  better 
than  the  ufual  pradice  of  covering  them  with 
long  dung,  which  never  fails  to  render  their  fruit 
final  I  and  very  thin  bottomed  *,  for  nothing  is  more 
prejudicial  to  this  plant,  than  the  burying  of  new 
dung  near  it’s  roots,  or  laying  it  about  them *,  fe 
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great  is  the  danger  of  it’s  making  them  rot,  and  of 
it's  harbouring  vermin  which  will  deftroy  them.  If, 
indeed,  hard  t rods  are  apprehended,  a  quantity  of 
long  dung,  peas  haulm,  tanner’s  bark,  or  any 
other  light  covering,  may  be  laid  over  the  ridges  ; 
becaufe  it  will  there  be  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  not  to 
injure  the  roots.  This  covering  Ihould  not  be  laid 
on  till  there  is  no  avoiding  it ;  and  it  ihould  be 
carefully  taken  off  as  foon  as  the  weather  is  mild ; 
for  the  plants  will  certainly  be  injured  if  it  lies  too 
long  upon  them. 

The  plants  thus  earthed  up  will  not  require  any 
farther  care  before  the  end  of  February,  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  March,  by  which  time  they  will  have 
grown  through  the  ridge  of  mould  *  and  this,  if 
the  weather  be  proper,  is  the  feafon  for  dreffing 
their  roots  as  before  directed. 

Though  the  Rocks  of  artichokes  will  laft  ten,  or 
even  fifteen,  years  in  a  rich  and  deep  foil ;  yet,  as 
they  are  great  impoverifhers  of  the  ground,  their 
fruit  will  dwindle  fo  as  to  render  it  mod  advifeable 
to  renew  the  whole  plantation  every  fourth  or  fifth 
year,  or,  perhaps,  rather  every  fecond  or  third :  to 
this  end,  the  ground  being  prepared,  andprovifion 
made  of  a  fufficient  number  of  fuckers  cholen  in 
the  manner  before  directed,  that  is  to  fay,  clear, 
found,  furnilhed  with  fibres,  and  not  woody  ;  the 
gardener  fiiould  pare  off  the  knotted  part  which 
joined  to  the  ftalk.  If  it  cuts  crifp  and  tender,  the 
fucker  is  good  ;  but  if  it  be  tough  and  ftringy,  the 
fhoot  is  not  worth  planting.  Having  thus  fingled 
out  thofe  that  are  fitted  for  his  purpofe,  lie  fiiould 
cut  off  their  large  outfide  leaves  pretty  low,  in 
Rich  manner  that  the  middle,  or  heart,  leaves  may 
riie  above  them.  After  this,  if  the  weather  be 
very  dry,  or  the  plants  have  been  long  taken  from 
the  Rocks,  it  will  be  right  to  fet  their  root-ends,  at 
leaR,  in  a  tub  of  water,  for  three  or  foiy  hours, 

to 
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to  refrefh  them,  before  they  are  'planted*  Tht 
bed  method  of  planting  them  is  in  rows  as  {trait 
as  podible,  and  at  the  didance  of  two  feet  from 
each  other  in  the  row.  If  there  be  more  rows  than 
one,  as  generally  is  the  cafe  where  a  full  crop  is 
wanted,  thefe  Oiould  be  five  feet  afunder,  and  the 
plants  fhould  be  fet  quincunx  fafhion.  They  fhould 
be  planted  about  four  inches  deep,  the  earth 
\ihould  be  clofed  very  fail:  to  their  roots,  and,  if 
the  feafon  proves  dry,  they  fhould  be  watered  twice 
or  thrice  a  week,  till  they  have  taken  good  root. 
In  a  favourable  feafon,  or  on  a  maid  foil,  thefe 
plants  will  produce  the  larged  and  bed  artichokes 
m  Augud  and  September,  after  all  the  old  docks 
have  ceafed  to  bear:  fo  that  a  doubly  long  conti¬ 
nuance  of  this  fruit  may  be  had,  by  making  a  new 
plantation  every  year. 

A  thin  crop  of  fpinage  may  be  fown  upon  this 
ground  before  the  plants  are  let :  but  none  of  it 
mud  be  fudered  to  grow  very  near  them. 

If  any  of  the  artichokes  thus  planted  in  the 
fpring  fhould  not  produce  fruit  in  the  autumn, 
they  may  be  made  to  yield  it  in  the  winter,  or 
early  the  next  fpring,  by  tying  up  their  leaves  at 
the  time  of  earthing  up  their  roots,  heaping  up 
mould  around  till  only  their  tops  are  feen,  and 
then  covering  thofe  tops  with  a  little  draw,  or 
peas  haulm,  to  defend  them  fromfrod. 

The  kitchen  gardeners  near  London,  who  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  the  mod  of  every  inch  of  their 
high-rated  land,  generally  plant  their  rows  of  arti¬ 
chokes  nine  or  ten  feet  afunder.;  and  befides  low¬ 
ing  between  them  rad  idles  or  fpirfage,  they  plant 
two  rows  of  colliflowers,  at  the  diftance  of  two 
feet  and  an  half  from  er*ch  other  in  the  rows,  and 
of  four  feet  from  row  to  row;  fo  that  full  five  feet 
are  allowed  for  the  artichokes.  In  May,  when  the 
crop  of  rvdilbes  or  fpinage  is.  taken  off,  they  low 

along 
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slong  the  middle  of  the  fpace  between  the  two 
rows  of  colliHowers,  a  row  of  cucumbers,  for  pick-" 
ling,  at  the  diftance  of  every  three  feet ;  and  be¬ 
tween  the  coiliflowers  and  the  artichokes  they 
plant,  for  winter  ufe,  a  row  of  cabbages  or  favoys* 
which  have  room  enough  to  grow  after  the  colli- 
flowers  and  artichokes  are  taken  offi  Thus  the 
ground  is  fully  cropped  during  the  whole  feafon. 

If  the  aftichoke  flocks  fhoot  but  weakly  in  the 
fpring,  as  they  will  do  if  they  have  been  hurt  by 
fro  ft  or  too  much  wet  -s  the  beft  way  is  to  uncover 
them  with  a  fpade,  to  loofen  and  break  the  mould 
around  them,  dr  rather  to  dig  the  whole  ground. 
If  it  be  not  planted  with  any  thing  elfe,  and  then 
to  earth  up  a  little  the  plants  of  each  flock.  In 
three  weeks  or  a  month’s  time  after  this,  the  flips, 
will  be  fit  to  take  old'. 


A  moifl  rich  foil  always  yields  the  largefl  and 
beft  artichokes :  but  if  it  be  very  moifl,  the  roots 
will  not  live  through  the  winter.  Such  ground 
fliould  therefore  be  allotted  for  frefh  plantations 
made  every  fpring,  to  fupply  the  table  in 'autumn, 
after  the  old  flocks  have  done  bearing  :  and  for 
early,  fruit,  the  plants  fliould  be  in  a  drier  fttuafion. 
It  fhould  alfo  be  open,  and  at  a  diftance  from  the 
dripping  of  trees  :  for  they  would  draw  the  plants 
up  in  height,,  and  thereby  render  their  fruit  poor 
and  fmall. 


The  two  forts  of  artichoke  commonly  cultivated 
in  this  country  are  the  globe  and  the  French .  The 
former,  which  has  by  far  the  nioft  flefhy  leaves* 
the  thick-eft-  bottom,  and  the  beft  tafte,  is  deferv- 
edly  preferred.  It  is  alfo  the  largefl.  The  fcales- 
of  this  fort  are  brown,  and  turn  inward.  The 
French  artichoke  is  more  conical,  it’s  fcales  are 
narrower,  of  a  greener  colour,  and  frequently  turn¬ 
ed  outward,  and  it  has  a  dil agreeable  perfumed 
flavour. 
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In  Italy  and  France  they  cultivate  a  fmall  ttd 
artichoke,  which  is  eaten  raw  with  pepper,  fait,1 
oil,  and  vinegar  k»  .  .  , 

There  are  people  who  blanch  the  ftalks  of  arti¬ 
chokes  in  autumn,  and  eat  their  pith,  either  raw 
or  boiled.  Chards  of  artichokes,  otherwife  called 
euftons,  are  the  leaves  of  artichokes  tied  up,  wrap¬ 
ped  round  with  ftraw  in  autumn  and  winter,  and 
covered  all  over,  except  at  top.  This  makes  them 
turn  white,  and  takes  off  a  little  of  their  bitternefs. 
When  boiled,  they  are  ferved  up  as  SpamOi  car- 
doons  :  but  they  are  wretched  eating.  Befides* 
the  plants  on  which  thefe  tricks  are  played,  often 
fot  and  peril'll  during  the  time  of  whitening  this 
trafh  b 

The  bottoms  of  artichokes  are  good'  for  many 
culinary  ufes.  The  way  to  preferve  them  all  the 
winter  is,  to  feparate  them  from  the  leaves,  par¬ 
boil  them,  and  hang  them  up  in  a  dry  place,  ftrung 
on  packthread,  with  a  clean  piece  of  paper  between 
every  bottom,  to  prevent  their  touching  one  ano¬ 
ther.  Notable  country  houfewifes  recommend 
them  likewife  pickled. 

Befides  hard  weather,  and  excels  of  wet,  arti¬ 
chokes  have  alfo  an  enemy  in  field  mice,  which 
are  fond  of  their  roots,  if  they  can  come  at  them. 

M.  deChateauvieux  has  railed  moil  excellent  ar~ 


ti chokes  in  the  open  field,  without  dunging  the 
ground  at  all,  or  even  watering  the  plants ;  but 
folely  by  a  judicious  execution  of  the  principles  of 
the  new  hufbandry  :  fo  great  are  the  benefits  which 
accrue  from  a  thorough  ftirnng  of  the  earth  !  Ar¬ 
tichokes  which  he  planted  at  the  end  of  May,  pro¬ 
duced  in  September  their  firft  fruits,  which  were* 
in  general,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  meireum- 
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•fe'relice*.  Their  leaves  covered  entirely  beds  fix 
feet  wide,  in  which  they  were  planted111. 

This  renders  it  highly  probable,  that  if  arti¬ 
chokes  were  always  planted  in  Angle  rows,  and  in 
beds,  by  which  means  the  ground  between  them 
may  be  the  more  eahly  and  more  frequently  flirt¬ 
ed,  they  would  thrive  better  than  in  the  common 
way  of  fetting  them  in  quincunx,  or  any  other 
form,  in  ground  laid  out  in  one  continued  flat. 
The  gardeners  about  great  cities  will  not  be  eafily 
brought  into  this  method,  nor  indeed  can  they 
well  afford  it,  becaufe  they  would  hereby  Ioffe  fome 
.of  their  crops.  But  as  this  part  of  njy  work  is 
defigned  chiefly  for  perfons  who  are  not  profefied 
gardeners,  an^, whole  garden  is  intended  only  for 
their  own  private  ufe  ;  I  think  it  incumbent  on 
me  to  point  out  the  bed  way  of  railing  each  plant 
.in  it’s  greated  perfe&ion,  without  reft  rifting  my- 
felf  to  the  con  A  deration  of  it’s  increafe  only. 
Yet  even  here,  though  lading  plants  will  not  be 
proper  among  the  artichokes,  many  others  which 
dand  but  a  fhort  time,  fuch  as  young  falleting, 
fpinage,  See.  may  be  cultivated  with  propriety. 

Afparagus  is  propagated  by  feeds,  and  cultivat¬ 
ed  in  the  following  manner. 

^  Let  a  fufficient  number  of  the  faired,  larged, 
dofed,  and  rounded  buds  be  chofen  in  a  good, 
afparagus  bed,  and  there  marked  out  by  a  ftake 
thrud  down  clofe  to  each  of  them;  but  in  fuch 
manner  as  not  to  injure  the  crown  of  the  root. 
Thefe  dakes  will  ferve,  both  to  didinguifh  then) 
from  other  plants,  when  numbers  are  run  up,  and 
to  faden  them  to  when  their  height  and  lateral 

f 

*  If  thefy  were  of  the  green,  or  conic  fort,  which  we  call 
French  archtichokes,  as  it  is  highly  probable  they  were  j  this 
fize  is  the  more  lurprizing,  as  that  fpecies  never  fpreads  near  fo 
much  as  our  globe  artichoke. 

m  Duhamel,  Culture  desTerres ,  Topi.  IV.  p .  455. 
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branches  might  otherwife  endanger  their  being 
broken  down  by  wind.  Their  berries  will  be  ripe 
about  the  end  of  September,  when  their  dalks 
fhould  be  cut  down,  and  the  berries  dripped  oft* 
into  a  tub,  where  they  fhould  remain  three  weeks, 
or  a  month,  to  Sweat.  Their  outer  husk  will  by 
that  time  be  rotted.  The  tub  fhould  then  be  filled 
with  water,  and  a  man  fhould  break  all  the  husks 
by  fqueezing  them  between  his  hands.  The  husks 
thus  broken  will  fwim  upon  the  furface,  and  the 
feeds  will  fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  which, 
being  poured  off  gently,  will  carry  off  the  former 
along  with  it.  The  remaining  feeds  will  be  entire¬ 
ly  cleanfed  by  ftirring  them  about  in  two  or  three 
frefh  waters,  and  pouring  off  the  water  as  foon 
as  they  are  fettled.  They  fhould  then  be  fpread 
upon  a  mat  or  cloth,  and  expoled  to  the  fun  and 
air  in  dry  weather,  till  all  their  moifture  is  exhal¬ 
ed  :  after  which  they  fhould  be  kept  in  a  dry 
place- till  the  beginning  of  February,  when  it  will 
be  time  to  fow  them. 

The  manner  of  lowing  them  is,  to  drew  them 
on  a  well  dug  and  very  level  bed  of  rich  earth, 
which  muff  afterwards  be  trodden  all  over,  to 
bury  them,  and  then  raked  fmooth.  Too  thick 
lowing  would  be  productive  of  only  frnall  plants. 

The  only  care  requifite  during  the  next  fummef. 
Is  to  keep  thefe  plants  clear  from  weeds;  and  to- 
■wards  the  latter  end  of  October,  when  their  haulm 
is  quite  withered,  the  thicknefs  of  about  an  inch 
of  rotten  dung  may  be  fpread  over  the  furface  of 
the  ground,  as  well  to  enrich  it,  as  to  Ihelter  the 
young  buds  from  the  winter’s  frofts. 

The  following  fpring  will  be  the  fitted  time  for 
tran [planting  thefe  afparagus :  for  it  has  been  re¬ 
marked  by  experienced  gardeners,  that  they  take 
bed,  and  produce  the  fined  roots,  when  they  are 
but  one  year  old.  The  ground  into  which  they 

arc 
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sire  to  be  tranfplanted  fhquld  be  prepared  a  little 
while,  but  not  long,  before  hand,* by  trenching  it 
well,  and  burying  at  the  bottom  of  each  trench  a 
good  quantity  of  rotten  dung,  which  mu  ft  be 
covered  with  at  lead  fix  inches  depth  of  fine 
mould.  If  the  foil  is  diy,  and  the  feafon  forward, 
this  tranfplanting  may  be  performed  about  the 
end  of  March-,  but  for  very  moift  ground,  it  is 
better  to  ftay  till  the  middle  of  April,  about  which 
time  the  plants  generally  begin  to  fhoot.  Thofe 
WiiO  udvife  Michaelmas  for  this  work,  are  wron0,  * 

for  not  one  in  five  of  thefe  plants  removed,  then, 
will  ever  profper. 

■  The  roots  which  are  to  be  tranfplantecl  mud  be 
carefully  taken  up  with  a  narrow  pronged  dun  a-, 
fork,  and  not  dug  up  with  a  fpade,  for  fear  of 
cutting  th^m;  the  eatth  about  them  mud  be 
fhaken  off;  they  mud  be  feparated  from  each 
other ;  and  if  they  are  laid  even,  with  their  heads 
uppermod,  as  they  are  to  oe  planted,  this  precau¬ 
tion  will  oe  a  means  of  favmg  fome  time  and. 
trouble.  Alter  this,  the  plot  of  ground  being 
levelled,  a  line  mud  be  dretched  very  tight  ajon^ 
one  fide  of  it,  to  dired  the  opening  of  a  trench 
exadly  dian,  and  about  fix  inches  deep  ;  which 
will  confequently  reach  very  near  to  the  furface  of 
the  dung  underneath  i  but  care  mud  be  taken  not 
a  (dually  to  turn  up  any  of  that  dung.  The  tranfi- 
p lan ted  roots  are  to  be  placed  upright  againd  the 
bank  of  this  trench,  with  their  fibres  well  extend¬ 
ed  {which  the  gardener  will  help  with  his  finders), 
and  their  buds  danding  forward,  fo  as  to  be  abqut 
two  inenei.  below  the  iurface  of  the  ground,  with 
which  the  tiench  is  then  to  be  filled  up,  rakinp  it 
fmooth.  The  didance  from  plant  to  plant,  in  the 
trench,  fhould  be  twelve  inches ;  and  when  four 
parallel  rows,  a  foorafunder,  have  been  planted  in 
tau  manner,  they  will  form  a  fufficiently  wide.  ' 

D  a  bed. 
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bed,  between  which  and  the  next  a  ipace  of  two 
feet  and  an  half  fhould  be  left,  for  an  alley  to  go 
between  them  to  cut  the  afparagus,  and  do  other 
lieceffary  works. 

A  fen  all  crop  of  Onions  may  be  fown  upon  this 
.ground  immediately  after  it5s  having  been  thus 
planted for  the  treading  of  their  feeds,  and 
raking  them  over,  will  not  hurt  the  afparagus. 

When  the  afparagus  and  onions  are  come  up, 
which  will  be  in  about  a  month  or  fix  weeks  after 
the  time  of  planting,  they  muft  be  well  weeded 
With  a  ftnall  hoe,  and  theft 'laft  muft  be  carefully 
thinned,  efpecially  around  the  young  (hoots  of 
afparagus.  About  three  repetitions  of  this  work* 
if  it  be  well  done,  and  in  dry  weather,  will  keep 
the  ground  clear  from  weeds  till  the  onions  are  fit 
to  be  pulled  up,' which  generally  is  in  AugufU 
and  one  thorough  clearing  after  they  are  gone 
will  fuffice  till  October,  when  the  haulm  of  the 
afparagus  will  begin  to  wither,  and  the  beds  aie 
to  be  earthed  up.  Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  cut 
off  this  haulm  whilft  it  is  at  all  green,  left  the  roots 
fhould  (hoot  out  again,  which  would  weaken  them 
greatly  :  and  when  it  is  cut  (which  Ihould  always 
be  done  with  a  (harp  knife),  it’s  ftems  fhould  be 
left  two  or  three  inches  above  ground,  as  marks 
whereby  to  diftinguifh  the  beds  from  the  alleys. 
The  beds  (hould  then  receive  another  hoeing,  and 
all  the  weeds  and  rubbifh  raked  off  from  them 
fhould  be  buried  in  the  bottom  ©f  the  alleys, 
which  are  now  to  be  dug  up,  and  the  earth  taken 
out  of  them  thrown  upon  the  beds,  fo  as  to  rails 
thefe  about  five  inches  above  the  alleys.  A  row 
of  coleworts  (but  not  beans,  as  is  the  injudicious 
pra£tice  of  many  who  do  not  confider  that  the 
roots  of  thefe  fpread  fo  wide  as  greatly  to  damage 
the  two  outfide  rows  of  afparagus)  may  then  be 

planted  in  the  middle  of  the  alleys :  but  nothing 
*  fhould 
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ihould,  from  this  time,,  be  Town  or  planted  upon 
the  .beds,  which  are  to  remain  untouched  till 
the  enfuing  fpring.  They  muft  be  hoed  over, 
raked  fmooth,  and  kept  clear  from  weeds  during 
the  following  jummer;  and,  in  Gdtober,  the  alleys 
are  to  be  dug  up  again,  and  the  beds  earthed  as 
before. 

In  the  fecond  fpring  after  planting,  the  beds 
muft  be  forked  up  with  a  flat  pronged  fork,  com¬ 
monly  called  an  afparagus  fork,  which  is  made 
on  purpofe  for  this  ufe.  This  fhonld  be  done 
about  the  end  of  March,  before  the  buds  begin 
to  (hoot,  and  with  great  care  not  to  bruife  the  head 
of  the  root  by  forking  too  deep  •,  and,  a  little 
while  after  this,  the  beds  muft  be  raked  fmooth, 
juft  before  the  buds  appear  above  ground  :  for  by 
Thus  deferring  to  rake,  and  letting  the  ground  lie 
fomewhat  rough,  for  a  flaort  time,  the  mould  will 
be  more  mellowed,  all  young  weeds  will  be  more 
effectually  deftroyed,  and  the  beds  will  remain 
clean  much  longer  than  if  the  raking  were  totally 
omitted,  or  performed  immediately  after  the 
forking. 

Some  afparagus  may  be  cut  in  this  fecond  fpring 
after  planting but  it  will  be  much  better  to  wait 
fill  the  third.  However,  if  curiofity  does  pre¬ 
vail,  let  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  of  the  Jargeft  buds 
be  taken  after  they  are  about  four  or  live  inches 
high,  and  let  all  the  reft  run  up  to  ftrengthen  the 
roots :  for  though  the  quantity  of  (hoots  will  be 
increafed  by  the  cutting  of  a  greater  number  of 
heads,  they  will  at  the  fame  time  be  fo  much  the 
I  mailer,  and  the  rpots  will  decay  the  footie  r. 

The  right  way  to  cut  afparagus  is,  to  open  the 
ground  around  the  head  intended  to  be  gathered^ 
with  a  very  narrow  and  long  bladed  knife,  filled  with 
teeth  like  a  faw,  in  order  to  fee  whether  any  other 
young  buds  p’e  coming  up  cioffc  by  it.  If  there 

X?  3  r 
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are,  ft  will  then  be  eafy  to  avoid  hurting  them  * 
but  without  this  precaution,  that  mifchief  cannot 
well  be  fhunned  *,  as  the  heads  of  afparagus  fhould* 
generally,  be  cut,  or  rather  fawed  off,  about  three 
inches  underground.  People  who  are  ufed  to  this 
bufinefs  will  do  a  great  deal  of  it  in  a  fhort  time, 
though  it  may  feem  tedious  and  troublefome  to 
others :  but  the  caution  here  given  is  abfolutely 
%  neeeffary  to  be  obferved  by  all  who  cut  afparagus. 

The  dreffing  of  the  afparagus  beds  is  every  year 
the  fame  as  here  directed  for  the  fecond,  namely, 
clearing  them  from  weeds  by  repeated  hoeings  at 
the  proper  feafons,  digging  the  alleys  and  earthing 
up  the  beds  in  October,  and  forking  the  beds  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  March  ;  with  the  addition  of  this 
farther  circumftance,  that  it  will  be  proper  every 
other  year  to  lay  feme  well  rotted  dung  (taken 
from  a  melon  or  cucumber  bed)  all  over  the  beds 
of  afparagus,  and  likewife  to  bury  feme  of  it  in 
the  alleys,  when  they  are  dug  up.  This  will  keep 
the  ground  in  fuch  heart,  and  the  roots  in  fuch 
vigour,  that  a  plat  of  good  afparagus  will  yield 
fine  heads  during  ten  or  twelve  fucceffive  years, 
if  it  be  not  cut  '  too  long  each  ferfon  :  for  unlefs 
thefe  plants  are  fuffered  to  run  up  pretty  early  in 
June,  their  roots  will  be  greatly  weakened,  and 
their  Ihoots  will  be  fe  much  the  fmaller.  For  this, 
reafon,  where,  afparagus  is  required  late  in  the  fea- 
fon,  it  is  much  better  to  fet  a.  few  beds  for  that 
purpofe,  than  to  injure  a  whole  plantation  by 
cutting  it  too  long. 

The  way  to  rarfe  afparagus  from  their  feeds  h9 
after  the  ground  has  been  well  trenched,  dunged, 
and  levelled,  to  prick  holes  in  it,  not  above  half 
an  inch  deep,  and  about  a  foot  afunder,  and  to 
drop  into  each  of  thefe  two  feeds,  left  one  fhould 
tffifcarry.  They  are,  of  courle,  eafily  covered  over 
■^s.  foon  as  fown.  •  Thefe  holes  fhould  be  in  flrait 

-  -  rows* 
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tows,  direfled  by  a  line  ftretched  acrofs  the 
ground  ;  their  distance  from  each  other  fhould  be 
one  foot,  and  a  lpace  for  an  alley  between  the 
beds  fhould  be  left  after  every  fourth  row,  if  thefe 
plants  are  intended  to  (land  for  cutting  in  the 
place  where  they  have  been  fawn  ;  which,  fays  the 
the  mod  celebrated  gardener  of  this  age  n,  66  is  a 
very  good  method  ”,  becaufe,  “  as  the  roots  of 
€C  aiparagus  always  fend  forth  many  long  fibres 
6C  which  run  deep  into  the  ground;  fo,  when  the 
feeds  are  Town  where  they  are  to  remain,  thefe 
roots  will  not  be  broken  or  injured,  as  thofe 
tc  muft  be  which  are  tranfplanted  :  therefore  they 
4C  will  fhoot  deeper  into  the  ground,  and  make 
cc  much  greater  progrefs,  .and  the  fibres  will  pufh 
out  on  every  fide.”  —  But,  with  Mr.  Miller’s 
leave,  the  very  argument  which  he  alledges  here 
in  favour  of  the  practice  of  thofe  who  do  not  re¬ 
move  their  afparagus  from  -the  place  of  it’s  fir  ft 
growth,  is,  to  me,  who  love  to  be  guided  by  faffs, 
rather  than  by  mere  (peculation,  the  ft  rouge  ft 
xeafon  that  can  be  for  t-ranfplanting  it:  numbers  of 
abfolutely  decifive  experiments,  feveral  of  which 
have  been  related  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  hav¬ 
ing  proved  beyond  all  doubt,  that  fibrous  rooted 
plants  of  every  kind  are,  without  exception,  fig- 
nally  benefited,  inifead  of  being  hurt,  by  taking 
off  the  extremities  of  their  roots,  which  never  faik 
in  lieu  of  them,  to  put  forth  an  increafe  of  new 
fibres,  whereby  the  plant  is  fupplied  with  food 
more  plentifully  than  before.  All  M.  DuhamePs 
experiments,  all  thofe  of  his  correspondents,  and 
all  thofe,  in  particular,  of  the  very  accurate  and 
judicious  M.  de  Chateauvieux,  and,  before  them, 
thofe  of  our  own  countryman,  Mr.- Tull,  evince 
the  truth  of  this  indifputable  faff.  Even  tap-ropted 

■n  Mi llek ’s  Gardener's  DiB,  Art.  Asparagus, 
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plants  are,  in  this  refpeCt,  equally  benefited  by 
cutting  off  the  end  of  that  long  root;  becaufe  the 
fo  doing  makes  them  ffcrike  out  numbers  of  new 
horizontal  roots  and  fibres,  which  convey  a  fo 
much  greater  quantity  of  food  to  the  plant.  We 
have  a  linking  inilance  of  this  in  the  lucerne 
traniplanted  by  M.  be  ChateauvieuX  °  :  and  even 
Mr.  Miller  himfelf,  when  he  fpeaks  as  a  flower 
gardener,  (in  which  his  long  and  extenfive  prac¬ 
tice  has  afforded  him  uncommon  room  to  excel,) 
very  frequently  advifes  cutting  off  the  extremities 
pt  the  roots  of  flowers,  in  order  to  make  their 
heads  thrive  the  better,  by  an  increafe  of  fibres 
which  thole  very  roots  will  then  put  forth.  The 
only  reafon  for  not  cutting  off  the  tip  of  the  tap¬ 
root  of  inch  plants  as  carrots,  parfneps,  &c.  which 
are  cultivated  for  that  root  alone,  is,  not  that  it 
would  (tint  the  growth  of  their  heads,  for  the  con¬ 
trary  is  known  to  be  the  cafe;  hut  becaufe  it 


would  ft  op 


f  p> 


perpendicular  growth  of  their 


Toots,  and  make  them  itrike  out  fide- ways,  in 
numbers  of  new  roots  and  fibres,  which  would 


convey  additional. food  and  firength  to  their  (hoots 
above  ground,  where,  for  them,  it  is  not  wanted. 
But,  as  the  defign  in  cultivating  afparagus  is  to 
make  them  produce  as  many  large  heads,  or  buds, 
as  p edible  ;  I  cannot  conceive  how  this  author 
could  thus  forget  himfelf,  or  why  afparagus  alone 
Should  here  be  an  exception  to  the  general,  and 
well  known,  laws  of  nature.  —  I  was  going  to  fay, 
that  his  pity  this  gentleman  did  not  attend  more 
Carefully  than  he  feems  to  have  done,  to  the  vail 
improvements  lardy  made  in  agriculture,  before 
he  promifed,  in  the  title  page  of  his  dictionary, 
(the  merit  of  winch  I  am  far  from  meaning  to 
depreciate  in  any  lhape,  in  what  relates  immedb 
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a-tely  to  his  knowledge  as  a  botaniff,)  to  give  the 
bed  and  neweft  methods  of  performing  the  prao 
tical  parts  of  husbandry.  Had  he  but  read  attend' 
tively,  and  con  fide  red  well,  the  unvaried  tendency 
and  refult  of  the  many  interefting  experiments 
clearly  recorded  in  M.  Duhamel’s  Treatife  on  the 
Culture  of  Land,  he  would  moil  certainly  have 
altered  and  improved  feveral  articles  in  the  late 
edition  of  the  abridgment  of  his  dictionary,  and 
thereby  have  rendered  it  an  excellent  work  ;  a 
work,  for  which  the  public  would  then  have  been 
doubly  obliged  to  him. 

He  may,  indeed,  be  partly  very  right  in  the 
reafon  which  he  affigns  for  letting  the  afparagus 
railed  from  feeds  remain  where  they  were  firft 
Town,  if  it  be  right  to  have  four  rows  of  them  in 
one  bed  ;  becaule,  as  the  two  middle  ones  cannot 
then  receive  any  benefit  from  the  culture  bellowed 
on  the  alleys,  they  will  Hand  in  need  of  every  ad¬ 
vantage  that  can  be  derived  from  the  greateft  depth, 
of  good  ground  to  which  their  roots  can  penetrate. 
But,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  it  muff  be  of  fervice 
to  afparagus,  as  it  is  fignally  to  all  other  of  the 
many  rooted  plants,  to  have  an  increafed  number 
of  mouths  whereby  to  imbibe  their  food;  it  feems 
more  than  probable,  that  thefe  alfo  would  thrive 
be  if,  and  consequently  produce  the  largeft  heads, 
if  only  two  rows  of  them  were  planted  a  foot 
afunder  in  a  bed  two  feet  wide,  with  an  alley  of 
kearly  the  fame  breadth,  on  each  fide.  This  will 
be  a  fuffieient  fpace  for  Hiring,  or  digging,  the 
earth  between  the  beds,  and  each  of  the  rows  of 
afparagus  would  confequently  receive  therefrom 
the  fame  remarkable  benefits  as  we  fee  accrue  to 
all  other  plants  that  are  cultivated  in  this  manner. 
1  he  fize  of  the  heads  thus  railed  would  perhaps 
fully  compenfate  for  the  extraordinary  quantity  of 
ground  here  required. 


•  We 
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We  have  feen  how  amazingly  the  plants  of 
wheat  cultivated  in  the  new  way  are  benefited  by 
the  firfl  flirting  of  the  alleys  in  the  fpring,  at 
which  time  it  is  a  rule  to  bring  the  horfe-hoe  as 
near  to  the  plants  as  can  be  without  actually  tearing 
them  up.  May  we  not,  from  a  parity  of  reafon, 
naturally  conclude,  that  flirting  the  ground  as 
near  to  the  rows  of  afparagus  as  experience  fhall 
fhew  may  be  done  with  fafety,  will  be  attended 
with  an  equal  advantage  ? 

That  afparagus  are  very  greatly  benefited  by 
that  frequent  deep  flirting  of  the  earth  in  which 
the  excellence  of  the  new  hufbandry  confifts,  has 
been  demonflrated  by  M.  de  Chateauvieux,  who, 
-on  th6  24th  of  March  1753,  planted  in  a  bed  two 
hundred  feet  long,  and  fix  feet  wide  (prepared 
only  by  repeated  thorough  plowing,  without  the 
lead;  help  of  dung,  or  of  any  other  manure,)  a  row 
©f  afparagus,  which  made  good  fhoots  that  very 
year  K  In  the  next,  which  was  but  their  fecund, 
they  were  as  fine  as  any  in  the  bell  cultivated  gar¬ 
dens  C] :  and  in  the  third  and  fourth,  they  were 
larger,  better  tailed,  and  in  every  refpedl  finer,  than 
thole  of  his  kitchen  garden  r. 

The  important  circum fiance*  which  M.  de  Cha¬ 
teau  vie  ux  mentions  exprefsly  here,  and  which  he 
and  all  good  husband  men  who  have  given  the  new 
husbandry  a  fair  trial,  particularly  for  the  culture 
of  p-ulfe  and  pot  herbs,  have  conftandy  experienc¬ 
ed,  viz ;  that  they  are  better  tafted  than  any  that 
are  railed  in  the  common  way,  makes  me  quite 
at  a  lofs  to  underhand  Mr.  Miller,  when  he 
lays  s 

* 

i>  Du  ha  Mel,  Culture  des  Terres,  Tcm.IU.p.  1.68* 
q  Id.  'ibid.  Tom.  IV.  p.  455. 
s’  Id.  ibid.  Tom.  V.  p,  544. 

*  ’Gardiner's  THQ,  Art.  Asparagus# 
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I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  a  common 
C£  error  which  has  long  prevailed  with  moil  people, 
which  is,  that  of  not  dunging  the  ground  for 
£C  afparagus,  believing  that  the  dung  communi- 
“  cates  a  ftrong  tafte  to  the  afparagus  ;  which  is  a 
cc  great  miftake,  for  the  fweeteft  afparagus  is  that 
sc  which  grows  upon  the  richeft  ground,  and  poor 
£C  ground  occafions  that  rank  tafte,  lo  often  com- 
€C  plained  of;  the  fweetnefs  of  afparagus  beinc* 
56  occafioned  by  the  quicknefs  of  it’s  growth, which 
cd  is  always  proportionable  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
ground,  and  the  warmth  of  the  feafon  :  but  in 
sc  order  to  prove  this,  I  planted  two  beds  of  afpa- 
6C  rages,  upon  ground  which  had  dung  laid  a  foot 
64  thick;  and  thefe  beds  were  every  year  dunged  ex- 
*{  tremely  thick,  and  the  afparagus* produced  from 
64  thefe  beds  was  much  fweeter  than  any  I  could 
cc  procure,  though  they  were  boiled  together  in 
5C  the  fame  water.” 

It  is  allowed,  that  the  fweeteft  afparagus  is  that 
which  grows  upon  the  richeft  ground ;  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  quicknefs  of  ft’s  growth, 
which  is  perhaps  always,  or  at  leaft  generally,  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  and  the 
warmth  of  the  feaion,  does  greatly  contribute  to 
that  fweetnefs  :  though  it  may,  not  irrationally, 
be  much  doubted,  whether  the  bare  quicknefs  of 
it’s  growth  is  the  foie  caufe  thereof,  as  Mr.  Miller 
fee  ms  to  afiert,  or  whether  that  defirable  quality 
in  afparagus  ft  not  more  immediately  derived  from 
the  foil  itfelf. —  But,  in  the  name  of  all  good  hus¬ 
bandry,  is  there  no  ground  rich,  ay  very  rich, with¬ 
out  it’s  being  fluffed  with  dung  ?  Is  there  no  fuck 
thing  as  a  naturally  rich,  very  rich  foil  ?  Are  there 
no  other  manures  than  dung?  Is  there  not  a  way 
to  render  foils  very. rich  by  a  due  mixture  of  earths 
only  ?  And  have  not  the  late  admirable  improve¬ 
ments,  upon  Mr.  Tull’s  plan  demonftrated  that,  as 
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Mr.  Evelyn  long  ago  rightly  aflerted,  even  the  moft 
barren  foil  may  be  rendered  very  fertile  by  proper 
culture  alone  Have  we  not  an  irrefragable  proof 
of  this  in  the  piece  of  abfolutely  clay  which  the 
truly  intelligent  M.  de  Chateauvieux  brought  to 
fych  a  ftate,  merely  by  frequent  digging,  as  to 
enable  it  to  bear  as  large  and  as  fine  plants  of 
wheat,  as  any  that  his  garden  could  have  pro¬ 
duced  t  ? 

The  kitchen  gardeners  about  London,  who  live 
by  felling  the  produce  of  their  high-rented  grounds, 
are  indeed,  in  fome  m-eafure,  forced  to  ufe  a  great 
deal  of  dung,  in  order  to  have  either  very  early, 
or  very  many  crops,  or  both ;  and  the  motive 
which  compels  them  to  it,  pleads  their  excufe  for 
fo  doing  :  but  it  Jure  by  ought  not  to  be  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  ’.gentlemen,  or  of  thofe  whofe  gardens  are 
cultivated  only  for  the  ufe  of  their  own  tables  * 
for, whatever  Mr.  Miller  may  fay,  either  all  the  gar¬ 
den  fluff  that  is  railed  around  this  metropolis,  by 
the  trading  kitchen  gardeners,  who  bring  it  here  to 
market,  does  talk  abominably  ft  long  of  dung,  or 
half  the  people  in  and  about  this  city  have,  as  well 
as  myfelf,  entirely  loft  the  faculty  of  diftinguifh* 
ing  one  relifh  from  another. 

It  may  be  true,  though  I  do  not  know  it  t0  be 
fo,  that  poor  ground  gives  afparagus  a  rank  tafte : 
but  certainly  it  does  not  give  it  that  rank  tafte 
which  is  10  much  and  fo  juft ly  complained  of,  as 
feeing  the  effect  of  dung:  for  poor  ground,  if  any 
one  fhould  be  fo  very  thoughtleis  as  to  plant 
sfparagus  in  it,  will  never  produce  fuch  large 
heads  as  we  frequently  fee  upon  the  tables  in 
London,  and  which,  notwithftanding  their  fee  ru¬ 
ing  fineneft  to  the  eye,  often  are  even  naufeoufty 
rank. 


■  See  Vol  I  a  6a. 
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As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  above  quotation 
from  Mr.  Miller,  1  confefs  myfelf  fo  ignoram  as 
not  to  be  able  to  conceive  that  it  proves  any  thing 
whatever.  “  To  prove  this  ”  {viz.  that  it  is  -not 
dung,  but  the  poornefs  of  the  ground,  which 
occafions  the  rank  take  fo  often  complained  of  in 
afparagus),  “I  planted’9,  fays  he,  “two  beds  of 
“  afparagus  upon”  (we  will  fuppofe  in)  “  ground 
which  had  dung  laid  a  foot  thick*,  and  thefe  beds 
were  every  year  dunged  extremely  thick,  and  the 
afparagus  produced  from  thefe  beds  was  much 
44  fweeter  than  any  I  could  procure,  though  they 

were  boiled  together  in  the  fame  water.”* - 

Should  we  not  have  been  tokl  from  what  kind  of 
toil  the  other  afparagus,  by  which  this  comparifan 
was  to  be  made,  were  taken  ?  It  may  have  been 
from  even  yet  more  thickly  dunged  ground,  for 
aught  we  know,  or  are  informed,  to  the  contrary. 
—  But  I  will  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  produc¬ 
ed  by  undunged  ground. —Still,  is  not  the  boiling 
of  both  forts  together  in  the  fame  water,  a  ftrange 
way  of  making  the  companion  ?  M.  de  Chateau- 
vieux,  M.  Duhamel,  or  any  other  perfon  ufed  to 
make  accurate  experiments,  would  finely  have 
boiled  each  fort  in  a  fepsrate  veffel,  during  an 
equal  fpace  of  time,  and  over  an  equal  degree  of 
heat,  as  well  as  in  the  fame  fort  of  water.  For 
want  of  this  neceffary  explanation  concerning  the 
different  growths  of  the  afparagus,  and  for  want 
of  thele  other  equally  neceffary  precautions,  I 
really  do  not  fee  that  this  experiment  of  Mr. 
Miller  is  at  all  conclufive,  or  even  that  it  conveys 
any  clear  and  appofite  meaning.  —  M.  de  Cha- 
teauvieux’s.  is  decifive  :  for  his  afparagus,  raifed  in 
the  held,  without  any  dung  at  all,  “  were  always” 
(during  the  four  years  of  his  relating  this  experi¬ 
ment)  “  larger,  Letter  tafted ,  and  in  every  other 
4£  refped  finer,  than  thole  of  his  kitchen  garden.” 
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- —  This  is  ipeaking  clearly,  and  to  the  point ;  a§ 
every  one  fhould  do;  who  has  indifputable  facts  to 
go  by.  .  ^  ■.  '  : 

The  forcing,  as  ’tis  called,  of  afparagus,  in 
order  to  have  it  earlier  than  the  natural  feafon, 
(and  by  the  fame  means  or  hotbeds  it  may  alfo 
be  had  later,  and  indeed  all  the  year  round,)  is  a 
great  trade  with  the  kitchen  gardeners  near  Lon¬ 
don  ;  but  as  it  cannot  be  worth  the  private  gen¬ 
tleman’s,  or  the  farmer’s,  while  to  be  at  that  trou¬ 
ble  and  expence,  I  fhall  here  pafs  over  that  un- 
jieceffary  part  of  gardening. 

Beet  (white)  is  cultivated  for  it's  leaves  only^ 
which  are  frequently  ufed  in  the  kitchen,  for  foups, 
&c.  The  green  beet,  and  the  Swifs  or  chard  beet, 
are  only  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  which  fhould  be 
ibwn  in  the  beginning  of  March,  without  any 
mixture  of  other  crops,  upon  an  open,  and  not 
over  mold,  fpot  of  ground.  Three  hoeings,  as  be¬ 
fore  dire&ed  for  red  beets  in  the  garden11,  are  alfo 
xequifite  here ;  and  at  the  laft  thinning,  the  plants 
of  the  white,  or  the  green,  fort  fnould  not  be  left 
nearer  than  eight  or  ten  inches  afunder,  if  regard 
be  pWid  to  the  goodnefs  of  their  leaves.  The  SwTifs 
kind,  which  has  larger  leaves,  fnould  have  a  few 
inches  more  room  allowed  it.  When  the  leaves  are 
£t  for  nfe,  as  they  will  be  pretty  early  in  June, 
the  outer  ones  fhould  be  gathered  firft,  in  order 
to  leave  the  others  time  to  increafe.  By  this  means 
a  fmali  fpot  of  ground  will  yield  a  fufficiency  for 
a  middling  family,  and  furniih  a  conftant  fuc- 
cetlion  of  leaves  during  the  whole  year,  if  the 
plants  are  not  fuffered  to  run  up  to  feed ;  for  then 
their  leaves  ceafe  to  be  good. 

The  chards  as  they  are  called,  of  this  fort  of 
beet,  are  the  white,  thick,  and  downy  main  (hoot 
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produced  in  the  middle  of  their  tops,  by  covering 
them  during  the  winter  with  long  dry  dung,  as 
fome  do  their  artichokes.  When  this  is  pra&iled, 
the  plants  are  uncovered  in  April,  and  the  earth, 
is  then  d relied  carefully  about  them. 

The  feeds  of  the  white  beet  ripen  fomewhat 
earlier  than  thofe  of  the  red.  The  manner  of  ob¬ 
taining,  gathering,  and  keeping  them,  is  the  fame 
for  both. 

Borecole ,  is  of  three  forts,  namely,  the  common 
borecole,  the  green  borecole,  and  the  Siberian 
borecole,  which  is  the  curled  cole  wort,  by  fome 
calledScotch  kale.  All  thefe  are  for  winter  ufe;  but 
the  lad:  is  molt  efteemed.  The  two  former  are  fowii 
abont  the  middle  of  April,  and  are  fit  for  trans¬ 
planting  in  about  two  months  after.  When  this 
is  done,  the  plants  of  either  of  thefe  forts  fliould 
be  fet  a  foot  afunder  in  rows  two  feet  dlilant  from 
each  other.  They  fhould  not  be  eaten  before  the 
froft  has  rendered  them  tender  ;  for  till  then  they 
are  tough  and  bitter.  The  Siberian  borecole, which 
is  extremely  hardy,  never  injured  by  cold,  and  al¬ 
ways  fweeter  in  fevere  winters,  than' in  mild  ones'' 
need  not  be  fown  till  the  beginning  of  Tulv  ami 
when  it’s  plants  are  ftrong  enough  for  rtZvin^ 
that  ib  to  lay,  when  they  have  about  fix  or  eighc 
leaves,  they  Ihould  like  wife  be  fet  in  rows  The 
diftance  of  a  foot  and  an  half,  or,  perhaps, ’rather 
two  feet  again,  between  the  rows,  and  of  ten  in', 
ches  between  the  plants  in  the  rows,  may  be  fnffl 
!>'«•  Thrfe  will  be  6,  f„r  We  L„  £ 
t-nriUmas,  and  continue  good  till  April.  The  foil 
for  borecole  Ihould  be  a  good,  frefh,  deep  loofened 
earth.  1  he  manner  of  lowing,  tranfplanting,  and 
culttvating  of  it,  is  the  fame  as  for  cabbage,  like 
winch  the  new  fet  plants  of  borecole  fhould  ba 
watered  every  other  evening  till  they  have  taken 
■  1  IQGt'  1  common  way  is  then  to  draw  the 

earth 
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earth  up  around  their  ftems  with  a  hoe,  to  keep  thtf 
ground  moift  about  them,  and  thereby  ftreng, theft 
the  plants :  but  good  digging,  deep  hoeing,  and 
frequent  ftirring  of  the  earth  between  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  of  the  new  hufbandry, 
will  anfwer  all  thefe  ends  much  better,  and  make 
the  plants  profper  greatly  more, 

Brocoli  requires  a  good  and  pretty  deep  foil, 
rather  Tight  than  otherwife.  The  proper  time  for 
fowing  it  is  from  the  latter  end  of  April  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June  ;  and  the  manner,  the  fame  as 
for  cabbage.  When  the  plants  are  about  a  fort¬ 
night  or  three  wreeks  old,  that  is  to  fay,  when  they 
have  got  feven  or  eight  leaves,  they  fhould,  like  all 
others  of  the  cabbage  kind,  be  tranfplanted  into 
beds  of  well  prepared  mould,  and  toward  the 
end  of  July  they  will  be  fit  to  replant  where  they 
are  to  remain.  This  fhould  be  in  a  well  fheltered 
fpot,  but  not  under  the  drip  of  trees.  The  plants 
fhould  here  be  fet  in  rows  at  leafi:  two  feet  afunder 
(but  two  feet  and  an  half,  or  even  three  feet,  will 
be  yet  better),  and  at  the  diltance  of  a  foot  and  an 
half,  or  rather  two  feet,  from  each  .other  in  the 
rows.  Towards  the  end  of  December,  if  the 
weather  is  not  very  levere,  they  will  begin  to  fhew 
their  fmall  heads,  which,  efpecially  at  their  firft 
appearance,  are  not  unlike  to  collifiowers.  Thefe 
heads  fhould  be  cut  oil  before  they  run  up  to  feed, 
%vith  about  four  or  five  inches  of  the  {talks,  and 
a  great  number  of  fide  fhoots,  produced  from  the 
item,  will  fucceed  them,  and  continue  fit  for  eat¬ 
ing  till  the  middle  of  March.  They  will  not  in¬ 
deed  be  fo  large  as  the  former,  but  they  will  be 
full  as  well  tailed.  The  fkin  of  the  Italics  fhould 
be  (tripped  off  before  they  are  boiled* 

The  Roman  or  purple  brocoli,  the  Naples  or 
white  brocoli,  and  the  brown  or  black  brocoli,  a*e 
the  forts  cultivated  in  the  kitchen  garden.  The 

former 
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f?rmer  ,Qf Sl)f.  krtbe  beft  Savoured,  and  cpn- 
lP.iu  ,1  longed  in  feafon  ;  for  which  reafons  it  is 
the  mod  deemed.  The  white  brocoli  jades  fo 

!k5.  the.nC°i  lflpvver»  that  1C  1S  n°t  always  eafv  to 
dilhnguifli  them.  The  brown  or  black  'fort  is  the 

lead  delicate ;  but  it  is  the  hardieft,  and  grows  to 
the  larged  fize.  ° 

•  F°r  *  „C'?P' t0  ruPP!y  the  table  after  the  firft 

is  gone,  Mr.  Miller  advjfes  *  the  fowing  of  brocoli 
again  in  the  beginning  of  July:  but  Mr.  Switzer 
thinks  it  wrong  to  fow  this  plant  even  fo  late  as 
Mdhunmer,  “  becaufe  fays  her,  it’s  dems  will  not 
«  be  fttong  enough  before  the  winter  to  produce 

Gvol  >>m  v  °f’  prr,ts  wbJch  °therwife 

would.  He  tneretore  prefers  portioning  out 
tlie  plants  into  three  parrs,  and  cutting  their  heads 

°f  e,ntirely  Wlthln  a  foot  and  an  half  or  two  feet 
o,  the  ground  ;  beginning  to  do  this  to  one  pH 
cei  about  a  fortnight  before  Michaelmas,  to  the 
next:  about  a  month  after,  and  to  the  lad  about  a 
mrtnight  or  three  weeks  before  Chridmas  •  by 
Much  means  a  continued  fucceffion  of  fprouts  will 

the  fideS  of  their  remaining  dems.  — 
Mr.  Miller’s  method  here  will  produce 'the  larked 

fmatones  Mr‘  Switzer’s  the  greateft  numbed  of 

The  common  prance  of  earthing  up  the  dems 
of  the  orotoh  plants  from  time  to  time,  cannot 
be  near  io  beneficial  as  frequent  deep  digging, and 
curing  of  tne  ground  between  them,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  new  hulbandry.  We  hav? 
areadyieenf  remarkable  indances  of  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  culture  applied  to  cabbages,  of  which 
this  is  a  fpeeies,  s  ’  *W1 


*  Gardener's  Dig,  Art.  Brassica. 
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The  feeds  of  brocoli  are  faved  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  thofe  of  the  common  cabbage;  01  ii  there  be 
any  difference,  it  is  in  regard  to  the  white  brocoli, 
of  which  it  is  belt  to  reierve  a  few  of  the  largeft 
heads  of  the  firff  crop,  and  let  them  run  up  to  feed, 
carefully  dripping  off  all  the  under  (hoots,  fo  as 
to  leave  only  the  main  ftem.  If  this  is  duly  ob~ 
ferved,  and  no  other  fort  of  cabbage  is  buffered  to 
run  up  near  them,  the  feeds  of  the  white  brocoli 
will  be  obtained  as  perfect  here,  as  any  that  are 
imported  from  abroad  •,  nor  will  the  plants  pro¬ 
duced  by  them  degenerate  in  many  years. 

Cabbages  of  all  forts  delight  m  a  deep,  rich, 
light,  and  well  looiened  mould,  in  an  open  fitua- 
tion.  They  will  indeed  grow  in  any  ordinary 
ground  that  has  been  well  dug;  but  the  better  the 
toil  and  it’s  tilth  are,  the  finer  and  better  flavoured 
thefe  plants  will  be. 

The  early  and  the  fugar-loaf  cabbages,  com¬ 
monly  called  Michaelmas  cabbages,  are  the  forts 
generally  fown  for  fummer  ufe.  The  mofl  proper 
feafon  for  fowing  them  is  about  the  end  of  July, 
or  beginning  of  Auguff.  When  the  plants  have 
feven  or  eight  leaves,  they  fliould  be  removed  into 
beds  of  well  prepared  mould,  and  there  let  about 
three  or  four  inches  afunder  every  way, .that. they 
may  grow  ftrong,  without  running  up  in  height, 
and  towards  the  end  of  October,  they  ihould  be 
tranfplanted  again,  into  the  place  where  they  are 
to  remain.  They  fliould  here  be  fet  in  rows  three 
feet  afunder,  and  two  feet  and  an  halt  diftant  from 
each  other  in  the  row.  They  muff  be  kept  clear 
from  weeds,  and  Ihould  either  be  earthed  up  from 
time  to  time,  as  is  the  common  practice,  or,  which 
will  be  much  more  beneficial,  the  ground  between 
them  fhouki  be  repeatedly  dug  pretty  deep,  or 
othefwife  well  ffirred  and  loofened,  during  their 

growth 
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dire?ed  for  thcir  cu!t^e  in  the 
held  -  About  May,  they  will  turn  in  their,  leaves 

for  cabbaging ;  and  if  this  is  helped  then  by 

t>ing  them  up  pretty  clofe  with  a  {lender  twi» 

b; j°fV  elr  heads  wiii  be  blanched  in  the  middle* 
and  ht  for  cutting,  at  leaxd:  a  fortnight  fooner  than 
they  would  be  if  not  tied  up.  But  it'is  to  be  obferv- 
ea  of  this  early  kind,  that  it  completes  ids  cab¬ 
baging  very  loon  after  it  has  once  begun  to  turn 
and  almoft  as  quickly  afterwards  becomes  hard 
and  burfts.  The  fugar-loaf  fort,  which  is  not  lb 
clofe  leaved,  grows  and  cabbages  more  flowly  and 
continues  good  for  a  longer  time.  }  ’ 

The  rnufk  cabbage,  which  requires  exactly  the 
feme  culture  as  the  former,  will  be  fit  for  Jfe  fo 
Oftober,  and  will  laft  till  Chriftmas :  but  it  is  much 
more  apt  to  be  killed  by  hard  weather 

.  dhe  conimo"  ,whi£e>  red,  flat,  and  long  fided 
ca  ages  are  cultivated  chiefly  for  winter  uie  The 

rioril  T£  ,hea’  iS  t,'“  b'S™»8  °r  niiddle 

ot  April  The  young  plants  of  thefe  forts,  like 
thofe  or  all  other  cabbages,  fhould  be  pricked  our' 
into  fhady  borders,  when  they  have  got  fix  or  efoht 
leaves,  that  they  may  acquire  ftrength,  and  nor 

run  up  with  high  ftems;  for  the  foWft  fltnT 

Cil-Tages  are  always  found  to  fucceed  bed 
Towards  the  middle  of  June,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
p.untec.  from  thefe  borders  into  the  places  where 
tney  are  to  remain,  at  the  diftance  of  two  foet  and 

*4  fr°m  efh  other>  in  rows  three  feet  and  an 
alf  afunder;  ror  this  will  be  fufficient,  either  for 
earthing  up  their  Items,  as  is  the  common  wav,  or 
-or  the  much  more  beneficial  method  of  dic4’jf10. 
and  ftirnng  the  earth  between  them.  If  the^a*f 
planted  out  in  a  dry  ieafon,  they  fhould  be  watered 
every  other  evening  till  they  have  taken  freih  root. 
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The  kitchen  gardeners  near  London  genera?!/ 
plant  "rows  ofthefe  cabbages  between  their  arti¬ 
chokes,  colliflowers,  &c.  as  was  obferved  before, 
but  they  feem,  upon  the  whole,  to  do  belt  when 
planted  alone.  They  will  begin  to  be  fit  for  uie 
foon  after  Michaelmas,  and  will  continue  good  tul 
the  end  of  February,  if  the  winter  be  not  lo 
fevere  as  to  deftrey  them.  This  may  be  prevent¬ 
ed  bv  pulling  them  up  in  November,  trenching 
5,  LL  up  in  ridgh,  laying  the  cabbage,  a. 
c!ol'e° as  poffible,  on  one  fide,  againft  thole  ridges, 
and  them  burying  their  Items  in  earth  thrown 
over  them.  They  may  be  kept  thus  till  aitet 
Chriftmas:  for  though  their  outer  leaves  may 
decay,  as  they  often  will  m  very  wet  or  hard 
weather,  their  infide  will  remain  found,  if  they 
were  large  and  hard  when  thus  laid  down. 

Savoys  require  exaftly  the  fame  treatment  as  tne 
foregoing  excepting  that,  as  they  do  not  grow  io 
laro'tq  they  need  not  be  planted  fo  far  aSunaei. 
Two  feet  and  an  half  fquare  will  be  a  fufficient 
diftance  between  them.  They  always  thrive  beft 
in  an  open  fituation,  quite  free  from  trees  and 
hedges ;  for  they  are  very  apt  to  be  greatly  preyed 
V!pon  by  caterpillars  and  other  vermin,  in  dole 
places,  efpecially  if  the  autumn  prove  dry.  _  I  hey 
are  molt  efteemed  after  they  have  been  pinched 

'  ^ The  management  of  the  Ruffian  cabbage, which 
is  fo  hardy  as°to  bid  defiance  to  the  feverdt  winter, 
differs  not  from  the  foregoing  in  any  fhape,  un- 
lefs  it  be,  that,  like  the  lavoy,  it  fbouid  not  be 
fown  till  late  in  the  fpring,and,  being  very  fmall,  it 
does  not  require  much  fpace  when  planted  out.  It 
fhould  like  wife  have  a  dear  open  ground  to  grow 
on  •  but  it  will  not  laft  long  before  it  will  bum, 
and  run  up  to  feed.  Many  think  it  a  very  fweet 
and  well  tailed  plant,  though  it  is  not  now  cu,ti- 
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vated  near  fo  much  as  it  11  fed  to  be.  The  trading 
gardeners  around  this  city  feem  to  have  excluded 
it  entirely  from  their  grounds  perhaps  chiefly 
becaufe  of  it’s  fmallnefs  :  but  it  merits  (till  to  find 
a  place  in  private  kitchen  gardens. 

The  turnep-rooted  cabbage  is  much  efeemed 
in  Germany  ;  but  it  is  here  deemed  too  coarfe  and 
ftrong.  However,  a  hard  winter,  for  it  will  bear 
a  great  deal  of  cold,  will  in  a  great  meafure  re¬ 
move  both  thefe  objections.  It’s  culture  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  other  cabbages  ;  but  it  ihould  not 
be  fown  much  before  the  end  of  the  fpring. 

The  Sea  cabbage,  which  grows  naturally  upon 
the  gravelly  (bores  in  feveral  parts  of  England, 
and  particularly,  in  great  plenty,  in  Sufifex  and 
Dorfetfhire,  where  many  people  dig  it  up  from 
among  the  gravel,  in  the  fpring,  and  prefer  it  to 
every  other  kind  of  cabbage-,  is,  in  that  blanched 
(late,  before  it’s  (hoots  have  been  expofed  to  the 
air,  very  fweet  and  tender,  and  nray  be  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  in  gardens,  by  lowing  it’s  feeds  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  in  a  fandy  or  gravelly  foil.  It  will 
thrive  there  exceedingly,  and  increafe  greatly  by 
it’s  creeping  roots  :  but  it’s  heaps  will  not  be  fit 
to  cut  before  the  fecond  year.  To  have  it  in  per¬ 
fection,  a  layer  of  fand  or  gravel,  four  or  five  in¬ 
ches  thick,  ihould  be  fpread,  at  Michaelmas,  upon 
the  bed  in  which  thefe  plants  grow,  in  order  to 
allow  a  fufficient  depth  for  cutting  their  (hoots  be¬ 
fore  they  appear  above  ground  ;  for,  till  then, 
they  will  be  white,  tender,  and  well  tailed  :  but 
the  air,  if  they  are  permitted  to  grow  up  into  it, 
foon  renders  them  green,  tough,  and  bitter.  This 
earthing  up,  or  rather  new  landing  or  gravelling 
of  the  bed,  fhould  therefore  be  repeated  every 
autumn,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  praclifed  for 
afparagus.  It  is  the  only  culture  that  this  fort  of 
cabbage  will  require. 

E  3  Th.a 
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The  bed  method  of  faving  the  feeds  of  all  foi-ts 
of  cabbages  has  been  directed  in  the  preceding 
volume  of  this  work,  to  which  I  therefore  refer  b  j 
there  being  no  fort  of  difference,  in  this  refpedt, 
between  thofe  that  are  cultivated  in  the  held,  and 
thofe  which  are  railed  in  the  kitchen  garden  :  but 
it  will  be  right,  in  either  place,  to  obferve  Mr. 
Miller’s  caution  c,  not  to  plant  more  than  one  lbrt 
in  the  fame  fpot,  or  near  together,  when  they  are 
intended  for  feed ;  for  example,  never  to  intermix 
red  cabbages  with  white,  or  fadbys  with  either  of 
them,  becaufe  the  commixture  of  their  farina  fa- 
cundans ,  or  male  dud,  will  almod  certainly  produce 
a  mixture  of  kinds.  It  is  wholly  owing  to  this 
negled,  that  the  Englifh  gardeners  feldom  fave 
any  good  feeds  of  the  red  cabbage,  but  import 
them  annually  from  abroad,  upon  the  falfe  fuppo- 
iltion  that  the  foil  or  climate  of  this  country 
makes  them  change  from  red  to  white,  or  to  a 
colour-  between  both  :  but  if  they  were  to  plant 
red  cabbages  by  themfelves,  for  feeds,  and  not 
Juffer  any  other  fort  to  dand  near  them,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  fpecies  might  be  continued 
here,  as  perfed  as  in  any  other  place. 

Cardoon  (the  Spanifhf  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  much 
ufed  in  Spain,  is  a  kind  of  wild  artichoke,  propa¬ 
gated  only  by  it’s  feed,  which  is  of  an  oval  /orm, 
about  as  big  as  a  grain  of  wheat,  of  a  very  dark 
green  or  blackifli  colour,  and  marked  with  black 
breaks  from  one  end  to  the  other.  There  are  two 
feafons  for  lowing  it:  the  firft  is,  from  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  April ;  and  the  other,  about  a  month 
later.  The  foil  fliould  be  rich,  deep  and  fine.  In 
a  bed  of  luch  mould,  four  or  five  feet  wide, 
two  trenches  are  opened,  a  foot  wide,  fix  inches 

b  See  Vol  JIT.  p.  ig w 
c  Gardener' s  Did.  Art.  Brassica, 
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deep,  and  at  lead:  three  feet  afunder :  or,  to 
anfwer  the  fame  intention,  two  rows  of  holes,  of 
that  depth  and  diameter,  are  dug  itrait  by  a  line 
flretched  along  the  bed.  Thefe  holes  (hould  be 
three  feet  afunder,  and  in  quincunx  order ;  or, 
if  a  trench  is  ufed,  the  quincunx  form  fhould  be 
obferved  in  the  lowing  of  the  feeds,  which  is  per¬ 
formed  thus.  Five  or  fix  of  the  feeds  are  dropped 
nearly  together,  at  the  diflanccs  before  mentioned, 
and  then  covered  over  :  not  with  a  defiom  to  let  fo 
many  plants  grow  clofe  together  in  a  thick  duller; 
but,  as  the  growth  of  thefe  feeds  is  fomewhat  pre¬ 
carious,  to  be  the  more  certain  of  having  two  or 
three  plants  at  each  Rated  diftance  :  for  if  all  of 
them  come  up,  they  are  immediately  thinned  to 
that  number ;  and  if  they  mifearry  entirely  in  any 
one  fpot,  the  chafm  is  filled  up  with  plants  taken 
from  another  place,  generally  a  hot- bed,  on  which 
fome  of  thefe  feeds  are  mod  commonly  fown 
when  it’s  heat  is  expiring,  for  a  recruit  in  cafe  of 
need.  The  firft  fowing  will  generally  come  up  in 
three  weeks,  and  the  latter  in  about  fifteen  days. 
Great  care  mtifl  be  taken  to  keep  thefe  plants 
clear  from  weeds,  and  to  water  them  frequently, 
in  order  to  make  them  increafe  in  bulk,  and  not 
run  to  feed.  But  this  intention  of  M.  de  la  Quin- 
tinie  and  Mr.  Switzer  will  certainly  be  much  better 
anfwered  in  every  refpect,  by  a  proper  application 
of  the  principles  of  the  new  hufbandry  •,  that  is 
to  fay,  by  deep  and  frequent  ftirring  of  the  earth 
on  each  fide  of  the  bed  ;  even  fo  as  not  to  fear 
letting  the  fpa.de  approach  to  within  a  very  few 
inches  of  the  plants. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  October,  the  cardoons 
thus  cultivated  will  be  fit  for  tying  up,  in  order 
to  their  being  blanched.  To  this  end,  a  dry  day 
fhould  be  chofen,  all  the  leaves  of  each  clufter 
ihould  be  collected  clofe  togedier,  and  whips  of 

E  4  ftrawj 
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ftraw,  or  long  litter,  fhoclld  then  be  twitted  around 

them,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  air  to  any 

part  of  them,  except  their  very  top,  which  fliould 

be  left  open.  In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  the 

plants  thus  covered  will  become  white,  and  fit  to 

eat. 

This  tying  up  and  blanching  of  cardoons  may 
be  continued  tiij  the  winter  approaches;  and  then, 
thofe  who  are  fo  fond  of  them  as  to  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  be  at  the  trouble,  may  take  them 
up  with  fome  earth  about  their  roots  and  remove 
them  into  a  green-houfe,  if  they  have  one>  or  into 
a  cellar,  and  by  that  means  keep  them  for  ufe  ali 
the  winter.  Some  of  thefe  may  be  replanted  in 
the  fpring,  in  an  open  border  as  before,  to  feed  in 
June  or  July  *,  or  they  may  be  cut  down  to  the 
ground  when  thus  planted  anew,  and  their  fecond 
year’s  (hoots  may  be  tied  up  and  whitened  as 
before. 

Befides  the  ufe  which  the  French,  Italians,  and 
Spaniards,  make  of  this  cardoon,  in  eating  it  raw 
with  pepper,  fait,  oil,  and  vinegar;  many  think  it 
preferable  to  celery,  when  lie  wed,  becaufe  it  is 
mellower  and  much  more  tender. 

Cderiac ,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  celery,  fliould  be 
fown  at  two  or  three  different  times,  in  order  to 
have,  during  the  whole  feafon,  a  fucceffion  of  plants 
which  do  not  run  up  to  feed.  The  firft  lowing 
may  be  in  the  beginning  of  March,  in  which  cafe 
it  fliould  be  upon  a  gentle  hot- bed,  on  account  of 
the  rawnefs  of  the  weather  at  that  time  of  the 
feafon  :  the  fecond  may  be  at  the  end  of  the  fame 
month,  in  an  open  fpot  of  fine,  rich,  moift,  and 
light  earth,  fully  expofjd  to  the  warmth  of  the 
fun  :  and  the  third  fliould  be  by  the  latter  end  of 
April,  or  in  the  b  ginning  of  May,  likewise  on  a 
rich  and  mo  ill  foil,  diilant  from  the  drip  of  trees. 
If  this  ground  is  expofcd  to  the  morning  fun  only, 

-  '  it 
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it  will  befo  much  the  better.  Thefe  feeds  muft  be 
watered  frequently,  if  the  weather  is  dry  *,  for 
otherwife  they  will  not  grow  :  but  with  this  care 
they  will  put  forth  plants  in  about  three  weeks  or 
a  month,  and  thefe  will  be  fit  to  tran {plant  in  five 
or  fix  weeks  after  their  coming  up.  When  this 
is  done,  they  fhould  be  pricked  out  at  the  diftancc 
of  about  three  inches  fquare  from  each  other,  in 
well  prepared,  and  warmly  fituated,  beds  of  mol  ft 
rich  earth  :  and  if  the  feafon  prove  cold,  thefe 
beds  muft  be  covered  with  mats,  to  defend  the 
young  plants  from  morning  frofts,  which  would 
greatly  check  their  growth,  or  perhaps  even  kill 
many  of  them.  In  drawing  them  out  of  the  feed- 
bed,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  thin  them  where  they 
grow  too  thick,  and  to  leave  the  fmalieft  to  get 
more  ftrength  before  they  are  removed.  By  this 
means  the  fame  feed-bed  will  afford  three  different 
plantings,  which  will  fucceed  each  other  for  ufe. 

By  the  middle  of  May,  fome  of  the  firft  trarvf- 
planted  plants  will  be  fit  to  remove  again,  for 
blanching  :  and  herein  only  it  is  that  the  culture 
of  celeriac  begins  to  differ  from  that  of  celery. 
This  laft  is  tranfplanted  into  trenches,  and  there 
earthed  up,  as  will  be  biredled  in  the  next  article  : 
but  celeriac,  which  feldom  grows  above  eight  or 
ten  inches  high,  and  therefore  requires  but  little 
earthing  up,  fhould  be  planted  in  level  ground, 
or  in  very  fhallow  drills  ♦,  it’s  great  excellency  be¬ 
ing  the  fize  of  it’s  root,  which  often  grows  as 
large  as  an  ordinary  turnep,  even  in  the  common 
way  of  fetting  thefe  plants  only  fix  or  eight  in¬ 
ches  afunder  in  rows  fixteen  inches  apart,  and 
earthing  them  up  but  once.  — —  The  judicious 
reader  will  here  immediately  apply  to  this  plant, 
the  far  fuperior  method  of  culture  uled  in  the  new 
husbandry  ;  and  will,  in  confequence  thereof,  fee  at 
once  the  expediency  of  fetting  thefe  roots  at  fuch 
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diftances  as  to  allow  proper  room  for  flirting  of 
the  earth  between  them,  to  a  fufficient  depth. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it’s  improving  their 
tafte,  or  of  it’s  greatly  augmenting  their  iize  : 
for  the  richer,  finer,  and  loofer  the  mould  is  in 
■which  they  grow,  provided  it  be  moift,  the  larger, 
fweeter,  and  tenderer  they  will  be.  Frequent 
digging,  or  deep  hoeing,  about  thefe  plants,  will 
alfo  be  attended  with  the  farther  advantage,  firft, 
of  keeping  them  clear  from  weeds,  which  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  *,  and  fecondly,  of  preventing 
their  piping,  or  running  up  to  feed,  fofoon  as  they 
generally  do  when  managed  in  the  common  way. 

Celeri  requires  exactly  the  fame  treatment  as 
celeriac  (which  fee  above)  till  it  is  tranfpianted  for 
the  fecond  time,  in  order  to  it’s  being  blanched. 
The  ufual  way  of  performing  this,  is  to  dig  a 
trench,  by  a  line,  about  ten  inches  wide,  and  eight 
or  nine  inches  deep,  in  a  moift,  rich,  and  light 
foil ;  to  loofen  and  lay  level  the  earth  at  the 
bottom  of  this  trench,  and  to  throw  up  on  each 
fide  a  ridge  of  the  mould  taken  out,  that  it  may 
be  in  readinefs  there  for  afterwards  earthing  the 
celery.  Thefe  trenches  are  generally  three  feet 
afunder;  which  is  a  fufficient  fpace  for  digging  be¬ 
tween  them  after  they  are  filled  up.  When  the 
young  plants  have  been  trimmed,  and  the  tops  of 
their  longeft  leaves  cut  off,  they  are  let  in  one 
ftrait  row  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  at  about  four  or  five  inches  diftance  from 
each  other-,  their  roots  are  then  covered  with 
mould  trodden  down  dole  to  them  ;  and  care  is 
taken  to  water  them  plentifully,  till  they  have 
ftruck  out  new  roots.  As  thefe  plants  advance  in 
height,  frefh  earth  is  drawn  in  clofe  to  them  on 
each  fide,  but  with  great  caution  not  to  bury  their 
hearts,  or  ever  to  do  this  in  wet  weather,  left  it 
ftiould  make  them  rot.  When  they  are  grown 

con- 
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Considerably  above  the  trenches,  and  all  the  ridges 
have  been  employed  in  earthing  them  up,  a  fpade 
is  ufed  to  dig  up  more  earth' from  between  the 
rows,  and  this  is  continued  till  they  are  fit  for  ufe. 
— But,  whenever  this  is  done,  good  deep  dieeino-' 
as  near  as  can  be  to  their  roots,  fo  as  to  lay  frelii 
earth  to  them,  would  certainly  be  attended  with 
all  the  advantages  or  which  we  have  ieen  numer¬ 
ous  fimilar  inkances  in  the  practice  of  the  new 
husbandry  with  a  horfe-hoe,  and  they  may  at  the 
fame  time  be  earthed  up  equally  well. 

,  The  celery  firft  planted  out  will  be  fit  for  ufe 
aoout  the^  end  of  July.  This  will  be  fucceeded 
by  the  after  plantations ;  and  the  latter  fowings, 

U  rightly  managed,  will  yield  a  conftant  fupply°of 
it  till  April.  X  he  laid  crop  fhould  be  planted  in  a 
drier  foil  than  any  of  the  preceding^  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  s  being  rotted  by  much  wet  in.  winter,  it 
will  be  right  to  cover  the  ridges,  efpecialiy  if  there 
is  any  danger  of  hard  froft,  with  peas-haulm,  or 
iome  other  light  covering,  which  will  not  fmother 
the  plants  :  for.  covering  them  too  clofe  would 
alio  make  them  rot.  However  this  will  fuftice  to 
keep  the  froft  out  of  the  ground,  fo  that  the  * 
celery  may  be  taken  up  whenever  it  is  wanted; 
which  it  cannot  be  if  the  earth  around  it  is  hard 
trozen.  But  this  covering  mud:  be  taken  off  as 
early  in  the  fpring  as  the  weather  will  permit,  left 

it  fhould  make  the  plants  grow-  pipy,  and  run  to 
feed.  J 

Celery  will  not  continue  good  above  three  weeks 
or  a  month  after  it  is  fully  blanched,  but  will  then 
grow  hollow,  or  roL  A  fucceflion  of  at  lead  fix  or 
leven  different  plantings  is  therefore  neceflary  for 
tnoie  who  would  have  a  conffant  regular  fupply. 
kor  a  (ingle  family,  even  though  a  laro-e  one 
much  need  not  be  planted  at  each  time  ° 
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The  beft  way  to  fave  the  feeds  of  celery,  or  of  ce-» 
leriac,  is  to  fingle  out  fome  of  the  largeft  and  fin  eft 
roots,  which  have  not  been  too  much  blanched,  and 
to  plant  them,  for  the  celery  twelve,  for  the  celeriac 
eighteen,  inches  afunder,  in  a  moift  foil,  early  in 
the  fpring  *,  and  when  they  run  up  to  feed,  to 
fupport  them  with  (lakes,  to  prevent  their  being 
broken  down  by  the  wind  or  other  accidents.  In 
July,  when  the  feeds  begin  to  be  formed,  it  will  be 
right  to  water  the  plants  if  the  feafon  proves  very 
dry  ;  for  this  will  greatly  help  them  to  produce 
good  feeds  :  —  or  perhaps  the  fame  end  may  be 
anfwered  full  as  effe&ually,  if  not  more  fo,  by 
keeping  the  earth  around  thefe  plants  well  and 
deeply  flirred,  and  therefore  loofe  and  moift,  by 
digging  it  in  the  manner  which  the  praclifers  of 
the  new  husbandry  have  found  to  be  fo  very  bene¬ 
ficial,  on  this  as  well  as  other  occafions.  Thefe 
feeds  will  be  ripe  in  Auguft,  at  which  time  they 
fhould  be  cut  down,  in  dry  weather,  fpread  upon 
cloths  in  the  fun  to  dry,  then  beaten  out,  put  into 
a  bag,  and  laid  up  in  a  dry  place. 

Colewort  (the  common),  or  Dorfetfhire  kale,  has 
been  of  late  beaten  out  of  the  kitchen  grounds 
near  London,  by  the  trading  gardeners,  who  find 
their  account  better  in  fetting,  in  lieu  of  it,  cab¬ 
bage  plants,  or  fprouts.  Ids  culture  is  exactly 
the  fame  as  that  of  the  common  cabbage*,  and  it 
has  the  valuable  qualities  of  being  extremely  well 
rafted,  and  1b  hardy  that  no  (roll  will  kill  it.  I 
have  already  fpoken  of  the  curled  colewort,  or  Si¬ 
berian  borecole  d. 

Colliflow'ers  fhould  be  raifed  from  the  very  beft 
feeds  that  can  poffibly  be  procured  *,  for  on  this 
their  goodnefs  will  greatly  depend.  Mr.  Miller  is 
fo  minutely  particular  in  his  directions  for  cultivate 
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to*  thcfe  plants,  which  he  feems  to  have  attended 
to°  more  carefully  than  any  other  writer  upon 
gardening,  that  I  cannot  do  juftice  to  my  readers 
better  than  by  methodifing  the  lubftance  of  what 
he  has  laid  on  this  fubjed  e.  He  is  almoft  fcrupu- 
loufly  exad  in  fixing  particular  days  for  the  low¬ 
ing  of  this  feed,  for  the  very  good  reafon  that  a 
difference  of  only  two  or  three^days  has  often  been 
known  to  make  a  great  difference  in  the  plants, 
and  that  the  numerous  clafs  of  gardeners  about 
London  have  experienced  their  crops  to  fuqcced 
beft  when  fown  at  the  times  which  he  advifes  *, 
though  he  allows  that  one  day,  more  or  leis,  will 
not  make  any  great  odds.  His  rules  are  calculat¬ 
ed  for  the  latitude,  climate,  and  fituation  of  the 
gardens  around  London ;  but  they  may,  efpecially 
with  the  help  of  a  little  experience,  be  eafily  limed 
to  any  other  place. 

In  order  to  have  very  early  colliflowers,  the 
feeds  of  an  early  fort  fhould  be  fown  on,  or  about, 
the  twenty  firft  day  of  Auguff,  upon  an  old  cu¬ 
cumber  or  melon  bed,  which  has  entirely  loft  it  & 
heat.  They  fhould  be  diftributed  rather  thinly 
than  other  wife,  and  covered  with  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  of  fine  earth  fifted  over  them. 
If  the  weather  proves  very  hot  and  dry,  this  bed 
fhould  be  (haded  with  mats,  to  prevent  the  too 
quick  drying  of  the  earth,  and,  if  there  be  occa- 
fion,  it  may  be  watered  a  little  from  time  to  time. 
In  about  a  month  after  lowing,  the  plants  will  be 
fit  to  prick  out.  This  fhould  be  on  other  fimilar 
old  cucumber  or  melon  beds  covered  with  frelh 
mould  ;  or,  if  thefe  cannot  be  had,  on  beds  made 
on  purpofe  with  a  little  new  dung,  and  covered 
with  mould  like  the  former.  X  his  dung  fhould 
not  be  at  all  hot  *  for  that  would  hurt  the  plants 
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greatly  at  this  feafon,  which  generally  is  fufficienly 
warm  ;  and  it  fhould  be  trodden  clown  very  clofe^ 
tof  prevent  the  worms  from  getting  through  it; 
Ihe  young  plants  fhould  be  fet  iri  this  bed  about 
two  inches  i quire  afunder,  and  they  fhould  be 
ihaded  and  watered  there  till  they  have  rooted 
anew :  but  great  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  water 
them  too  much  after  they  have  begun  to  grow* 
arid  likewife  not  to  fuffer  them  to  receive  too  much 
rain,  if  the  feafon  fhould  be  wet,  left  they  fhould 
become  black  (hanked,  as  the  gardeners  term  it^ 
meaning,  rotten  in  the  ftem  :  for  whenever  !this 
happens,  die  plant  lo  affected  is  inevitably  loft. 

I  hey  rriuft  be  kept  very  clear  from  weeds  in  this 
bed,  and  about  the  thirtieth  of  October  they 
fhould  be  tranlplanted  from  thence  into  the  place 
where  they  are  to  remain  during  the  winter. 

fhis  fpot  fhould  be  well  defended  from  the 
north,  eaft,  and  weft:  winds,  by  walls,  pales,  or 
reed  hedges,  which  laft  are  by  far  the  beft,  be- 
caufe  the  winds  do  not  reverberate  from  them,  as 
they  do  from  the  former.  The  ground  here,  be- 
fides  being  naturally  rich,  fhould  be  well  and 
deeply  trenched,  and  a  good  quantity  of  thorough¬ 
ly  rotten  dung  fhould  be  buried  in  it.  If  the  foil  is 
natural ly  wet,  it  fhould  be  raifed  up  in  beds  about 
two  feet  and  an  half  or  three  feet  wide,  and  four 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  fpaces  between 
them:  but  it  it  is  moderately  dry,  the  whole  fur- 
face  may  be  left  flat.  If  it  is  very  dry,  the  plants 
fhould  be  watered  a  little,  as  loon  as  they  are  fet * 
but  by  no  means  fo  as  to  make  a  puddle  around 
them,  as  fome  very  improperly  diredla 

Along  the  middle  of  each  of  thefe  beds,  or  of 
each  breadth  of  ground  that  would  be  allotted 
for  a  bed,  a  row  of  the  young  plants  of  colli- 
flowers,  now  tranlplanted  for  the  fecond  time, 
fhould  be  fet  at  Inch  diftances  from  each  other 

that 
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that  there  may  be  a  clear  fpace  of  about  two  feet 
and  an  half  between  the  bell  or  hand  glaffes  with 
which  they  are  to  be  covered  during  the  winter  : 
but  two  good  plants  fhould  always  be  fet,  at  this 
time  of  planting  them,  under  each  glafs,  about 
four  inches  afunder.  If  thefe  colliflowers  are  in¬ 
tended  for  a  full  crop,  the  rows  fhould  not  be 
nearer  together  than  three  feet  and  an  half :  and 
if  ridges  for  cucumbers  are  to  be  made  between 
them,  as  is  the  general  practice  of  the  garden¬ 
ers  near  London,  they  Ihould  be  full  eight  feet 
afunder. 

When  the  plants  are  thus  fet,  the  glades  fhould 
be  put  over  them,  and  kept  clofe  down  till  they 
have  taken  root,  which  will  be  in  about  a  week  or 
ten  days :  but  if  a  kindly  dower  of  rain  fhould 
fall  in  the  mean  while,  it  will  be  right  to  uncover 
the  plants,  that  they  may  receive  the  benefit  of 
it.  In  about  ten  days  after  this  planting,  the 
glaffes  ihould  be  raifed  three  or  four  inches  on 
their  fouth  fide,  and  fupported  there  with  forked 
flicks,  or  bricks,  fo  that  the  plants  may  have  a 
free  accefs  of  air;  and  thus  the  glaffes  fhould  re¬ 
main  over  them,  night  and  day,  except  in  frofity 
weather,  when  they  fhould  be  let  down  again  as 
clofe  as  poffible  :  or  if  it  fhould  prove  very  warm, 
as  often  happens  in  November,  and  fometimes  even 
in  December,  the  glaffes  may  be  taken  entirely  off 
in  the  day  time,  and  put  on  again  only  in  the  night; 
left  the  plants,  by  being  kept  too  clofe,  fhould  be 
drawn  into  fiower  at  that  feafon,  as  is  frequently 
the  cafe  in  mild  winters,  efpecially  if  they  are  not 
fkilfully  managed. 

Towards  the  end  of  February,  if  the  weather 
h  mild,  another  good  fpot  of  properly  fenced 
ground  fhould  be  well  trenched  and  dunged  as 
before,  and  the  leaft  flourishing  of  the  two  plants 
tinder  each  glafs  (for  the  ftrongeft  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
moved 
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moved  any  more)  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up 
with  a  trowel,  fo  as  to  preferve  as  much  earth  as 
pofiibk  about  it’s  roots,  and  at  the  fame  time  not 
to  damage  the  other.  The  plants  thus  taken  up  are 
to  be  fet  in  this  newly  prepared  ground,  at  the 
fame  d  ilia  nee  as  before  ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  for  a 
crop  of  colliflowers  only,  the  rows  fhould  be  three 
feet  and  an  half  afunder  5  but  if  for  ridges  of  cu¬ 
cumbers  between  them,  eight  feet,  and  the  fpace 
from  plant  to  plant,  in  the  rows,  fhould  be  twenty 
eight  or  thirty  inches. 

The  plants  left  under  the  glaffes  fhould  be 
earthed  up,  by  drawing  the  mould  towards  their 
Hems,  with  a  fmall  hoe,  as  loon  as  thefe  others 
have  been  removed  from  be  fide  them  :  hut  in  the 
doing  of  this,  great  care  mud  be  taken  not  to 
let  any  of  the  earth  fall  into  their  hearts,  left  it 
■fhould  rot  them,  or  at  leaft  confiderably  injure 
their  future  growth.  After  this  earthing,  the 
glaffes  fhould  be  fet  over  them  again,  but  an  inch 
or  two  higher  than  before,  to  give  them  more  air, 
and  with  the  precaution  of  taking  them  quite  off 
whenever  gentle  fhowers  defeend :  for  thefe  will 
always  greatly  refrefh  the  plants.  3 

When  they  begin  to  grow  apace,  and  to  fill  the 
glaffes  with  their  leaves,  which  they  will  foon  do 
after  this  little  ftirring  of  the  ground,  the  earth 
around  them  fhould  be  dug  as  deep  and  as  near  to 
the  plants  as  can  be  without  hurting  them:  for  this 
will  fpeedily  bring  them  very  forward.  In  this 
digging,  a  kind  of  border  may  be  railed  around 
them,  broad  enough  for  the  glaffes  to  (land  on, 
and  about  four  inches  high,  which, with  the  farther 
help  of  a  continuation  of  props  to  fupport  them, 
fo  as  to  let  in  the  air,  will  give  the  plants  fuch  in- 
creafe  of  room,  that  the  glaffes  may  be  continued 
over  them  till  April :  an  advantage  which  they 
could  not  otherwife  enjoy,  without  prejudice  to 

their 
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t;;eir  leaves;  and  of  fa  much  the  greater  confe- 
q uence,  as  there  frequently  are,  in  °th;s  country, 
iuchfevere  returns  of  fro  ft  about  the  latter  end 
oi  March,  as  would  greatly  hurt  thefe  plants,  if 
expoled  thereto,  elpecially  after  having  been  ten- 
ueriy  nuried  under  glafles. 

Vv’hen  the  plants  removed  into  the  new  foot  of 
ground  have  been  fet,  which  it  is  heft  to  do  at  the 
pittances  before  mentioned,  glafles  fhould  be 
placed  over  them,  pretty  clofe,  till  they  have  taken 
,iein  root:  the  props  of  thefe  glaffes  fhould  then 
.  ra:‘cd  pretty  high,  efpecially  if  the  feafon  be 
mud,  m  order  that  there  may  be  free  accefs  of  air 
to  the  plants,  to  ftrengrhen  them;  and  in  mild 
ou  weatneig  as  well  as  in  gentle  Ihowers  of  rain, 
tne  glafles  or  thefe,  and  of  the  other  plants,  which 
were  left  ftandmg,  may  be  taken  off  entirely  ;  for 
u  will  now  be  time  to  begin  to  harden  them  all 
oy  degrees,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  bear  the 
quite  open  asr  :  but  even  while  this  is  practifed  in 
tne  day,  the  glafles  (hould  be  continued  over  them 
as  long  as  poffible  at  night,  if  there  be  the  leaft 
danger  or  froft.  A  farther  eflential  caution,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  day,  is  never  to  let  the  glafles  remain 
upon  thefe  piants  when  the  fun  fhines  very  hot 
eipeciahy  if  their  leaves  fpread  fo  as  to  preft 
a  gam  tt  tne  fldes  of  the  glafs;  for  the  moifture 

w..ich  ariles  from  the  ground,  together  with ‘that 

whicn  proceeds  from  the  perfpiration  of  the  plants 

lias,  by  being  detained  upon  their  leaves  frc- 

quenly  been  fo  heated  by  the  next  day’s  fun 

powerfully  heightened  by  means  of  the  foafs  as 

aofolutely  to  feald  all  the  larger  leaves to  ’the 

gicat  oetiiment  of  the  plants ;  and  fometimes  fo 

as  toarrcct  even  the  whole  of  the  plants,  in  fuch 

manner  tnat  they  have  not  been  worth  cultivating 
arter  wards.  ° 

If  the  plants  have  thriven  well,  fome  of  them 

wlP  begm  to  fruit  by  the  end  of  April.  It  will 

'32-  Vo!-  IV-  F  therefore 
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therefore  be  neceflary  then  to  look  them  five? 
carefully  at  lead  every  other  day,  ana  where  the 
flower  appears  plainly,  to  break  down  iome  o  _  tne 
inner  leaves,  fo  as  to  cover  it  and  (hade  it  from 
the  fun,  which- would  otherwife  foon  renaer  it 
yellow  and  unfightly.  When  the  fiovvei  is  full 
frown,  which  is  known  by  the  gapping  and  part¬ 
ing  of  it’s  furface,  as  if  it  would  run  to  ited,  e 
whole  plant  fhould  be  drawn  out  or  tne  ground, 
and  if  it’s  head  is  wanted  for  present  uie,  it  may- 
then  be  cut  out  of  the  leaves :  but  ir  it  be  de¬ 
fined  for  keeping,  it  IhouSd  be  Said  m  a  cool  p^ce, 
with  it’s  leaves  about  it.  This  is  ^much  better 
than  the  Slovenly  method  of  those  woo  cut  oix  ir,e 
heads  of  colliflowers  as  they  Hand,  and  leave  in 
the  ground  their  then  ufeleis  (la’iks,  witn  perhaps 
feveral  as  ufelefs  leaves,  which  Serve  only  to  taint 
the  air  around  them.  The  mod  proper  time  for 
dravv-ng  them,  is  early  in  the  morning,  e  oie  tie 
fun  has  exhaled  any  part  of  their  moilture  :  toy 
thofe  that  are  gathered  in  the  heat  oi  the  day,  loi 
their  natural  crifpnefs,  and  become  tough. 

The  fecond  crop  of  colliflowers-,  'woich  the  gar- 
deners  near  London  call  the  great  crop,  is  that 
which  generally  fupplies  the  markets  here  in 
tune,  and  July.  The  feeds  lor  tms  are  of  a  iome- 
what  more  backward  kind  than  tnole  of  the  foi- 
mer,  and  they  are  alfo  aioft  commonly  fown  foui 
or  five  davs  later.  The  manner  or  owing  them, 
and  of  managing  the  plants  produced  from  them, 
is  in  all  refpefts  exaCriy  the  fame  as  before  atreft 
ed  for  the  early  crop,  until  the  cad  of  October. 
From  that  time,  the  practice  of  the  ^ondon  gar¬ 
deners,  who  carry  on  a  great  trade  m  this  aitiGie, 

is  as  follows.  ,  r  •  t 

Upon  a  couch  of  dung,  beaten. .down _clofe  with 

a  fork,  in  order  to  render  it  the  more  aitocu.t  for 

worms  to  pierce  through  it,  they  place  a  layer  of 

>opd  frefir  earth  about  four  or  nve  inches  thick 
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i  he  thicknefs  of  the  dung  is  from  fix  inches  to  a 
oo  according  to  the  fize  of  the  plants ;  the 

^?a  ,  reclU!riog  moft,  to  bring  them  forward, 

i  he  plants  are  let  in  the  mould  of  this  bed  at  the 
^q,sare  dntance  of  about  two  inches  and  an  half 

till  1,eac^ot^er’-ar,d  they  are  fbaded  and  watered 
uu  they  have  taken  new  root.  The  number  of 

nele  beds  is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  the 

Panis,  and  they  are  covered  either  with  <ftafS 

forearff  b  ^  ]l°°pS’  °Ver  which  ma«,  &c  are 
P  .  •  ut  great  care  is  taken  not  to  keeo  thefe 

covenngs  clofe,  becaufe  the  warmth  of  the  dung 

(  that  which  is  ufed  here  mu  ft  not  have  loft  the 

power  or  fermenting)  will  occafion  a  confiderable 

•  P’  whlch  wou,d  greatly  injure  the  plants,  if 

mi,chrfrPent  in-  Whel1  they  have  taken  root,  as 
t  p;  !^ee  °Pen.alr  as  poffibie  is  given  them,  by 

rt  S  £"ie  covenngs  off  >n  the  day-time,  whenever 
weathei  permits,  and  raifing  them  up  with 

n!glt’  Un!e[s  the  ™  be  frofty  :ToSin  this 
14  c;lfe  they  are  then  (hut  down  clofe;  and  in 
very  n ard  frofts  the  glal's  frames  are  covered,  with  ' 
U!  rapV’,  Pea'haiilm,  &c.  Great  caution  is 

rab  ile  ?ec!  t0  guard  the  Piants  againft'  heavy- 
ram  ,n  the  winter;  and  if  any  of 'their  under 

P ^  °r  dt,C3y’  at  thac  ffafon.of  the 

L  mifd  Care  ’S  \Atn  to  P*ck  them  off  in 

as  mild  a  day  as  can  'b^chofen  ;  becaufe  if  the 

n“d'c,r,  rff  r* •&«*.'  » J : 

^  '  '  cPing  the  covers  clofe  down  for  two 

rendtfthe^5  W1"?  thofe  deca'/ed  would 

Sen  n  10  hanfal  t0  the  plants, 

of  their  rlnf  °f  Sreat  perfpirarion,  by  reafon 

wonIH  f  1  cop“^ent,)  that  numbers  of  them 
would  foon  be  deftroyed. 

Ea.Iy  in  Febiuarv,  if  the  weather  is  to]erfffv 
mild,  they  begin  to  harden  thefe  plant,  £  d? 

O  ,  U*t.ei  to  p.epare  them  for  tranfplantation 

F  '•  Th< 
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The  ground  into  which  they  are  to  be  transplant¬ 
ed,  be  tides  being  quite  open  from  trees,  rather 
nioift  than  dry,  and  well  dunged  and  mug,  as  be¬ 
fore  directed, "is,  when  managed  in  the  molt  pro¬ 
per  manner,  town  with  radifr.es  a  week  or  a  iort- 
pi<>bt  before  the.  colliflowers  are  planted  in  it. 
Mt  Miiier  recommends  this  very  particularly,  ter 
this'  excellent  reafon,  that  if  there  are  not  iome 
radifties  among  them,  and  the  month  of  May 
fhoukt  prove  hot  and  dry,  as  it  fometimes is,  the 
flv  will  feize  the  colliflowers  and  eat  numbers  or 
holes  in  their  leaves,  to  the  great  prejudice,  if  not 
to  the  entire  deftrudlion,  or  theie  plants,  wi.ereas, 
if  there  are  radifr.es  upon  the  fpot,  the  hies  will 
take  to  them,  and  never  meddle  with  the  corn¬ 
flowers  fo  long  as  the  others  lair,  i  he  gardeners 
near  London,  who  are  obliged  to  make  the  mo., 
of  their  ground,  mix  fpinage  With  their  radnn 
feed,  and  thereby  have  a  double  crop  between 
their  colliflowers  :  but,  that  confi, delation  except¬ 
ed,  it  may  be  beft  to  fow  but  or, e  crop  with  the 
colliflowers,  that  fo  the  ground  may  be  cleared  in 

due  time.  ■  r  r 

Towards  the  middle  of  February,  if  tae  feaion 

is  good,  they  begin  to  plant  thefe  colliflowers  out 
in  Vows.  The  uiual  method  of  thole  who  rane  a 
variety  of  other  crops  between  them  is,  to  leave  a 
fnace  of  four  feet  and  an  half  between  the  alter¬ 
nate  rows,  of  two  feet  and  an  halt  between  tne 
intermediate  ones,  and  cr  twenty  fix  inches  ficrn 
plant  to  plant  in  the  rows.  About  the  end  01 
May,  or  beginning  of  June,  by  which  time  t  ie 
radifties  and  fpinage  are  cleared  oft,  they  .et  Seeds 
of  cucumbers  for  pickling  along  the  middle  or  the 
wide  rows,  at  the  diftance  of  three  feet  and  an 
half  afunder;  and  in  the  narrow  rows  they  p, ant 
winter  cabbages  twenty  fix  inches  apart,  lo  that 

eadv  of  thefe"  ft  and  s  exactly  in  the  middle  ot  the 

lquare 
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fquare  between  four  colliflowers,  and  therefore  has 
ample  room  to  grow  in  after  the  colliflowers  are 
gone.  By  this  means  there  is  a  fucceffion  of  crops 
during  the  whole  feafoii. 

Some  raile  a  third  crop  of  colliflowers,  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  (lender  hot-bed  in  February,  lowing  the 
feeds  thereon,  fifcing  light  mould  over  them  to 
the  thjcKncis  oi  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and 
then  covering  the  whole  with  glafs  frames.  When 
the  plants  have  four  or  five  leaves,  they  remove 
them  into  an  other  hot  bed,  where  they  plant 
them  about  two  inches  afunder  every  way,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  April  they  harden  them  by 
degrees,  to  fit  them  for  being  tranfplanted  again. 
This  is  molt  commonly  done  in  the  mid de  of  that 
month,  at  the  diftances  beforemen tioned  for  the 
fecond  crop,  like  which  this  is  from  thenceforth 
managed  in  every  refpedt.  If  the  foil  in  which 
thefe  colliflowers  are  planted  is  light,  and  the 
feafon  likewife  reafonably  nsoiit  and  cool,  they  will 
produce  heads  he  to  be  cut  about  a  month  after 
the  fecond  crop  is  gone. 

The  table  may  continue  to  be  fupplied  with 
colliflowers  after  Michaelmas,  through  the  months 
ot  October  and  November,  and  °often  during 
a  great  part  of  December,  if  the  feafon  be  favour¬ 
able,  and  the  foil  good;  by  lowing  them  about  the 
twenty  third  of  May,  and  tranfpUnting  them  in 
the  manner  beforementioned. 

The  gardeners  about  London  have  almoft 
wholly  laid  afide  the  troublelome,  ex  pen  five,  and 
little  ufefuil  practice  of  watering  their  collifiovver 
plants  in  the  lummer;  and  Mr.  Miller  very  juilly 
blades  thole  who  mil  periilt  in  that  old  method  ; 
becauie,  “  if  the  ground  is  fo  very  dry  as  not  to 
pr  ounce  tolei  able  good  colliflowers  without  water 
it  feldom  happens  that  watering  of  them  renders 
V  them  much  better:  and  when  once  thev  have 

F  3  sc  been 
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46  been  watered,  if  it  is  not  conftantiy  continued., 
cc  it  bad  been  much  better  for  them  it  they  never 
u  had  any  ;  as  alfo,  if  it  be  given  them  in  the 
*c  midde  of  the  day,  it  rather  helps  to  fcald  them : 
u  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  if  care  be  taken  to 
keep  the  earth  drawn  up  to  their  items,  and 
clear  them  from  every  thing  that  grows  near 
them,  that  they  may  have  free  open  air,  they 
tc  will  be  found  to  fucceed  better  without  than 
with  water,  where  any  of  there  cautions  are  not 
ftridtly  obferved.” 

That  deep  and  repeated  flirrings  of  the  earth 
around  colliflowers,  after  their  laft  tranfplantation 
will,  alone,  keep  the  foil  fuflaciently  moift;  and  that 
they  may  be  raifed  in  great  perfection,  without 
any  dung  at  all,  by  only  obferving  the  principles 
of  the  horfe-hoeing  husbandry  ;  is  very  manned 
from  M.  de  Chateauvieux’s  beforementioned  ex¬ 
periment  f,  than  which  there  cannot  be  a  flronger 
proof  of  the  reClitude  of  Mr.  Miller’s  opinion 
here.  If  this  experienced  gardener  had  but  direct¬ 
ed  good  digging;  about  their  roots,  in  lie  ad  of 
drawing  the  earth  up  to  their  items,  his  nietnoa 
would  have  been  complete. 

Parfley  is  multiplied  only  by  it’s  feeds,  which 
are  fmali,  of  a  greenifh  grey  colour,  a  little  bend- 
in o-  inward  on  one  fide,  and  freaked  all  over. 
They  fhould  he  fown,  in  fine  mould,  as  early  in 
the  fpring  as  the  frofts  are  over,  becaufe  they  fel- 
dom  fprout  in  Ids  than  fix  weeks.  I  he  forts 
generally  cultivated  in  the  kitchen  garden  are,  the 
common  parfley,  the  curled  parfley,  and  the  long 
rooted  parfley. 

The  two  fir  ft  of  thefe  are  ufually  fown  in  drills, 
along  the  edges  of  the  borders,  becaufe  it  is  much 
eafier  there  to  keep  the  plants  clear  from  weeds* 

f  See  VoL  III.  p  201. 
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and  to  cut  them  when  wanted,  than  if  they  were 
fcattered  promffcuoufly  over  a  wider  fpace  of 
ground.  The  larger  rooted  parfley  fhould,  after 
it  is  come  up.,  be  thinned  fo  as  to  leave  a  fpace  of 
fome  inches  between  the  plants  in  each  row :  for 
this  fort  fhould  always  be  let  in  regular  rows,  at 
fufficient  diffances,  to  afford  room  for  digging  or 
otherwife  (birring  of  the  earth  between  them,  in 
order  to  promote  the  increafe  of  it’s  roots,  for 
which  only  it  is  cultivated  in  the  garden.  The 
largenefs  of  it’s  leaves, ‘and  their  much  darker 
green,  eahly  diftinguilh  it  from  the  common 
parfley,  independant  of  it’s  fix  times  bigger  roots. 
If  rightly  managed,  thefe  will  be  fit  to  draw  in 
July.  The  markets  in  Holland  are  ftored  with 
bunches  of  them,  as  ours  are  with  young  carrots, 
in  the  fummer;  and  indeed,  thanks  to  Mr.  Philip 
Miller,  who  firft  propagated  this  fpecies  here,  the 
good  markets  in  London  are  not  now  without 
them,  in  their  proper  feafon.  The  method  and 
advantages  of  raffing  each  kind  of  parfley  in  the 
field,  for  the  ufe  of  cattle,  have  been  treated  of  in 
my  former  volume  s. 

To  preferve  the  curled  parfley  unmixed,  it’s 
feeds  fhould  be  carefully  faved  from  plants  whofe 
leaves  are  well  curled ;  for  thefe  will  always  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  fpecies  :  but  the  only  way  to  do 
this  effeblually,  is  to  feparate  the  plain  leaved  from 
the  curled,  by  taking  them  up,  as  foon  as  their 
difference  is  difcernable,  and  leaving  only  the  fort 
that  is  defired :  for  it  is  impoffible  to  know  the 
one  from  the  other  by  their  feeds. 

The  curled  parfley  is  fo  ^remarkably  different 
from  hemlock,  that  it  is  by  much  the  fa  felt  fort  to 
low  by  thofe  who  are  at  the  leaft  Iqfs  to  diftinguffh 


s  See  VqL  III,  />.  178—180. 
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that  poifonous  weed  from  the  common  plain-Ieav- 


Smaffage ,  or  water  parlley,  which  is  the  plant 
that  phylicians  indicate  when  they*  prefcribe  Apium 
(for  the  common  parlley  is  what  they  call  Pctrofe - 
liman),  grows  naturally  by  the  hdes  of  brooks 
and  ditches  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  is 
rarely  cultivated  in  gardens.  Thofe,  however,  who 
are  fond  of  it  in  their  pottage,  may  raile  it  in  a 
rooift  foil,  either  by  dips,  or  from  feeds  town  in 
March.  This  feed  is  reddifh,  and  pretty  big,  of  a 
roundifh  oval  fhape,  a  little  more  full  and  rifing 
on  one  fide  than  on  the  other,  and  ftreaked  length- 
wife. 

Sfinage  requires  a  rich,  light,  and  well  loofened 
foil.  It  is  propagated  by  it5s  feeds  only,  of  which 
there  are  two  lorts,  namely,  the  rough  and  prick-? 
ly,  which  produces  the  prickly  fpinage  with  arrow- 
pointed  leaves ,  and  the  fmooth,  from  which 
Springs  the  fpinage  with  oblong  oval  leaves. 

The  feeds  of  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  kinds,  which  is 
by  much  the  hardieft,  and  therefore  fitted  to  be 
'  cultivated  for  winter  life,  (hould  be  Town  upon  an 
open  fpot  of  ground,  in  Auguft,  juft  before  a 
fhower  of  rain,  if  it  can  luckily  be  fo  timed  :  for 
if  the  feafon  (hould  prove  dry  for  a  long  while 
after  the  fowing,  many  of  them  will  not  fprout 
at  ail,  and  the  plants  of  thofe  that  do  grow  will 
come  up  fo  irregularly,  that  half  the  crop  will 
frequently  be  loft.  It  therefore  is  highly  advifable 
to  water  thefe  feeds  within  two  or  three  days  after 

j 

their  being  fown,  if  rain  does  not  fall  in  the  mean 
time. 


When  the  plants  begin  to  be  ft  rang,  the  ground 
on  which  they  grow  1  hould  be  well  hoed,  to  de¬ 
ft  roy  the  weeds,  and  to  thin  the  plants  to  the  di- 
ftance  of  three  or  four  inches  afunder.  This,  like 
all  other  hoeings.  (hould  always  be  performed  in 

dry 
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dry  weather,  the  more  effectually  to  kill  the 
weeds  :  or,  if  it  be  rainy,  they  fhould  be  carried  off 
the  ground  as  foon  as  they  are  cut  up,  to  prevent 
their  taking  frefh  root  :  for  if  many  of  them 
fpring  up,  and  the  feafon  prove  wet,  they  will 
Rifle  the  plants  of  fpinage,  and  make  them  rot. 
A  fecond  careful  hoeing  is  therefore  neceffary  in 
about  a  month  or  five  weeks  after  the  firft;  and 
with  the  help  of  this  the  fpinage  will  begin  to  be 
fit  for  ufe  by  the  end  of  Oftober.  The  belt  way 
of  gathering  it  is,  to  crop  off  only  the  largeft 
outer  leaves,  and  to  leave  the  middle  ones  to  grow 
bigger  :  for  by  this  means  a  regular  fupply  may 
be  had  during  the  whole  winter,  and  even  till  the 
fubfequent  fpring  fowing;  fhall  have  produced 
plants  large  enough  for  ufe,  which  generally  is  in 
April.  The  winter  fpinage  will  alfo  then  be  ready 
to" run  up,  and  fhould  therefore  be  entirely  cleared 
off,  unlefs  a  parcel  be  left  for  feed,  if  wanted. 
But  if  early  cabbages,  which  will  want  earthing 
up,  have  been  planted  among  this  fpinage,  as  is 
the  ufual  practice  of  the  gardeners  about  London, 
a  feparate  fmall  fpot  of  ground  fhould  be  allotted 
purpofely  for  flowing  feme  of  this  fpinage  for  feed, 
without  any  other  plants  among  it,  and  to  cut  up 
all  the  remains  of  the  other  winter  crop,  as  foon 
as  the  fpring  fpinage  is  fit  for  ufe. 

The  oblong  oval  leaved  fpinage,  commonly  called 
plantain  fpinage,  which  has  thicker  leaves  and 
more  fucculent  (talks  than  the  former  fort,  is  fown 
in  the  fpring,  likewifle  upon  an  open  fpot  of  fine 
rich  earth.  The  London  gardeners,  who  always 
endeavour  to  have  as  many  crops  in  a  feafon  as 
they  poflibly  can,  generally  mix  radifh  feeds  with 
thole  of  the  fpinage  which  they  flow  at  this  feafon  : 
but  the  belt  way  for  thole  who  have  ground 
enough,  is  to  flow  their  fpinage  feeds  alone.  This 
crop  muff  be  hoed,  cleared  from  weeds,  and 

thinned 
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thinned,  in  the  manner  before  directed  far  the 
winter  fpinage  ;  and  when  the  plants,  which  were 
at  frit  left  three  or  four  inches  afunder,  have 
grown  fo  as  to  meet,  it  will  be  right  to  cut  them 
out  here  and  there  for  ufe,  and  .  to  thin  them  in 
this  manner,  as  they  are  wanted  for  the  table,  til! 
thofe  that  are  left,  hand  eight  or  ten  inches  afunder. 
The  thinnings  in  the  mean  time  will  give  the  re¬ 
maining  plants  room  to  fpread;  and  if,  afrer  this 
Taft,  the  ground  between  them  is  well  furred  to  a 
good  depth,  and  kept  perfectly  clear  from  weeds, 
this  fort  of  fpinage  will  frequently  produce  leaves 
as  large  as  thofe  of  the  broad  leaved  dock,  and 
extremely  fine. 

A  fucceffion  of  fpinage  may  be  had  thoroughout 
the  whole  feafon,  by  fowing  it  every  three  weeks, 
from  about  the  middle  of  January  to  near  the  end 
of  May  ;  only  obferving,  that  the  earlieft  fowings 
mu  ft  be  upon  the  naturally  drieft  foils,  and  that 
the  lateft  fhould  be  thinned  soft  at  their  firft  hoe¬ 
ing,  becaufe  the  remains  of  the  former  crops  will 
furnilh  a  fupply  till  thefe  are  full  grown,  and  the 
plants  will  not  be  fo  apt  to  run  up  to  feed  when 
they  ft  and  at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  as  when 
they  are  dofe  together. 

In  order  to  have  good  feeds  of  fpinage,  each 
particular  fort  fhould  be  fown  by  itfelf,  in  an  open 
ipot  of  rich  and  well  dug  ground.  This  fowing 
fhould  be  in  February,  as  loon  as  the  danger  of 
froft  is  over  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  he  thinned  with  a  hoe  till  they  are 
fix  or  eight  inches  afunder  every  way.  All  weeds 
fhould  at  the  fame  time  be  carefully  cut  up  anc| 
'carried  off:  and  in  about  three  weeks  or  a 
month  after  this,  the  plants  fhould  be  hoed  and 
thinned  a  fecond  time.  Their  diftance  from  each 
other  fhould  then  be  enlarged  to  at  leaft  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches :  for  they  will  cover  the  ground 

very 
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very  {Efficiently  after  they  have  fhot  out  their 
fide  branches.  Particular  care  is  requifite  at  this 
time  to  keep  them  very  clear  from  weeds ;  be- 
caufe  thefe  would  make  the  plants  of  fpinage  run 
up  weak,  and  thereby  greatly  injure  them. 

Mr.  Miller  is  here  extremely  judicious  in  his 
directions  for  the  farther  management  of  fpinage 
intended  for  feed.  44  When  the  plants,  lays  he  E, 
4‘  have  run  up  to  flower,  you  will  eafily  perceive 
44  two  forts  among  them,  viz.  male  and  female. 
44  The  male  will  produce  fpikes  of  fiamineous 
44  flowers,  which  contain  the  farina,  and  are  obfo- 
44  lutely  neceflary  to  impregnate  the  embryos  of 
44  the  female  plants,  in  order  to  render  the  feeds 
44  prolific.  Thefe  male  plants  are,  by  the  gar- 
44  deners,  commonly  called  fhe  fpinage,  and  are 
44  often,  by  the  ignorant,  pulled  up  as  foon  as  they 
44  can  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  female,  in  order, 
44  as  they  pretend,  to  give  room  for  the  feed  bear- 
44  ing  to  fpread:  but,  from  feveral  experiments 
44  which  I  have  made  on  thefe  plants,  I  find  that, 
44  where-ever  the  male  plants  are  entirely  removed 
44  before  the  farina  is  ihed  over  the  female  plants, 
44  the  feed  which  they  produce  will  not  grow,  fo 
44  that  it  is  absolutely  neceflary  to  leave  a  few  of 
44  them  in  every  part  of  the  fpot,  though  a  great 
44  many  may  be  drawn  out  where  they  are  too 
44  thick  ;  for  a  fmall  quantity  of  male  plants  (if 
44  rightly  fituated)  will  be  fufficient  to  impreg- 
44  nate  a  great  number  of  female,  becaufe  they 
44  greatly  abound  with  the  farina,  which,  when 
44  ripe,  will  fpread  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  when 
44  the  plants  are  (haken  by  the  wind.53 

When  the  feeds  begin  to  ripen,  they  mud  be 
guarded  from  birds;  and  when  they  are  thorough¬ 
ly  ripe,  which  is  known  by  their  changing  their 

Gardener's  D.ift.  Art.  Spinacia. 
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colour,  and  beginning  to  filed,  the  plants  (liquid 
be  drawn  up,  and  fpread  upon  cloths,  for  a  few 
clays,  to  be  completely  dried  by  the  heat  cf  the 
fun.  That  they  may  be  perfectly  lo,  they  fhould 
be  turned  every  other  day  ;  and  when  they  are 
quite  dry,  they  fhould  be  th  refined  out,  well  clean¬ 
ed,  and  laid  up  in  a  dry  place,  where  mice,  which 
are  exceftive  fond  of  this  food,  cannot  come  at 
them.. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Of  Legumes . 

i  ■ 

■JOE  AN  S  of  all  kinds  thrive  beft  in  a  rich,  (I i fig 
deep,  and  well  loofened  foil,  in  which  they 
lh  on  Id  be  planted  at  the  depth  of  from  five  to 
fix  inches,  according  to  their  feveral  fizes.  The 
forts  proper  for  the  kitchen  garden  are,  the  Ma- 
zagan,  the  early  Portugal,  the  fmall  Spanifh,  the 
broad  Spanifh,  the  Sandwich,  the  white  and  black 
feloffomed,  and  the  Wiridfor  bean. 

The  Mazagan,  which  is  brought  from  a  Portu- 
guefe  fettlement  of  that  name,  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  juft  beyond  the  freights  of  Gibraltar,  is 
the  firft  and  beft  fort  of  early  beans.  If  thefe  are 
fbwn  in  October,  in  a  warm  lit  nation,  under  a 
wall,  pale,  or  hedge,  and  their  plants  are  care¬ 
fully  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  earthed  up 
when  they  are  advanced  in  growth,  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  fit  for  the  table  by  the  beginning  of 
May  r  but  as  their  ftems  are  very  '{lender,  and  the 
morning  frofts  are  fometi.mes  fevere  in  the  fpring, 
it  will  be  right  to  fupport  them  by  firings  ex¬ 
tended  along  their  rows,  and  faftened  to  flakes, 
to  prevent  their  dropping  to  the  ground  when  the 
frail  has  bitten  them  much  :  for  that  would  at 
lead  greatly  retard  their  growth,  or  even,  perhaps, 

be 
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be  a  means  of  their  never  rifing  again.  To  fup- 
port  them  thus  at  a  little  diftance  110m  t iw  fence 
under  which  they  have  been  planted,  is,  for  the 
reafons  before  affigned  \  far  better  than  drawing 
them  ciofe  up  to  it,  as  molt  writers  acivife,  efpe  - 
ciallv  if  it  be  a  wall.  Thefe  beans  bear  plentifully; 
but  they  ripen  fo  nearly  together,  tnat  more  than 
two  gatherings  can  feldom  be  had  irbm  the  fame 
plants.  In  the  place  of  their  natural  growth,  they 
are  much  fmaller  than  our  horle-bean  *,  but  alter 
two  years  culture  wdth  us,  they  become  much 
larger,  and  do  not  ripen  fo  foon  as  before.  "I  his 
is  called  degenerating. 

The  early  Portugal  bean,  is  the  fort  which  the 
gardeners  about  jLondon  molt  commoniy  fow  for 
their  firft  crop :  but  it  is  not  near  lo  well  tailed  as 
the  Mazagan,  and  therefore  (hould  not  be  fifed 
whereth  at  can  be  had.  From  it’s  likenefs  to  the  feed 
of  the  Mazagan  when  gathered  here  after  ids  firft 
crop  in  this  county,  it  fee  ms  to  be  the  fame  fort 
fayed  in  Portugal. 

The  fmall  Spanish  bean  comes  in  foon  after  the 
Portugal,  to  which  it  is  preferable,  becaufe  it  is 
1  wee  ter. 

The  broad  Spanifh  bean  fupplies  the  table  foon 
after  the  former  is  gone,  and  a  little  before  the 
common  forts.  It  bears  well,  and  therefore  is  fre¬ 
quently  planted. 

The  Sandwich  bear  fucceeds  the  broad  Spanifh, 
and  is  almoft  as  large  as  the  Windfor  •,  but,  being 
hardier,  it  is  generally  fown  a  month  loaner.  This 
alfo  is  a  plentiful  bearer. 

The  Taker  bean  is  fit  for  gathering  at  about' 
the  fame  time  as  the  Sandwich,  and,  being  a  great 
bearer,  it  now  is  much  cultivated. 

I  '  (  ,  t  ■  #  .  .1  .  i  ' 

■i  See  p .  20. 
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The  white  and  the  black  blofiomed  beans  are 
alfo  much  elleemed.  The  former  are  remarkably 
iweet,  and  alrtioft  as  green  as  peas,  when  they  are 
boiled  :  but  both  thefe  forts  are  very  apt  to  dege¬ 
nerate,  if  their  feeds  are  not  faved  with  great  care. 

The  Windfor  bean  is  the  bed:  of  all  for  the 
table.  When  planted  in  a  good  foil,  and  allowed 
iumcient  room,  it  will  yield  great  plenty  of  very 
large  feeds ;  and  wnen  it  is  gathered  youn°-,  it  is 
fweeter  and  better  tailed  than  any  other  form  but 
great  care  fhould  be  taken  to  pull  up  all  fuch 
plants  as  are  not  perfectly  right,  and  may  chance 
to  be  intermixed,  and  afterwards  to  feparate  all 
the  good  beans  from  the  bad,  when  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  pods.  — As  this  bean  will  not  bear  the 
froft  fo  well  as  mod  of  the  other  forts  do,  it  is 
not  often  planted  before  Chriftmas  ;  and  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  ufed  for  the  great  crop,  which  is  gathered 
m  June  and  July. 

In  the  ufual  practice  of  gardeners,  all  the  early 
beans  are  planted  in  warm  borders,  near  walls, 
pales,  or  hedges  ;  and  thole  which  are  intended' 
for  the  fir  ft  crop-are  generally  fet  in  a  fingle  row, 
pretty  clofe  to  the  fence:  but,  befides  the  reafon 
beiore  given  k  ror  not  placing,  or  drawing  up,  any 
plants  of  this  kind  too  clofe  too  a  wall,  it  is  doubly 
injudicious  here,  becaufe  the  beans,  which  fend 
forth  veiy  many  and  long  roots,  which  are  known 
to  be  gream m po ve rifhe rs  of  the  land,  and  which 
form  a  conuderable  fhade  after  they  are  grown  up, 
will  certainly  do  more  hurt  to  the  fruit  trees  be¬ 
fore  which  they  are  planted,  than  all  their  own- 
crop  can  ever  be  worth.  It  therefore  is  much 
better  to  run  reed  hedges  acrofs  the  quarters  of 
the  kitchen  garden,  and  to  plant  the  early  beans 
and  peas  under  them:  for  they  will  there  be  more 

k  Page  20. 
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fe  curdy,  as  well  more  conveniently,  flickered  from 
fro  ft,  and  may  be  drawn  up  towards  them,  with¬ 
out  any  danger,  as  they  increafe  in  their  growth. 

Thofe  beans  which  are  planted  early  in  Odober, 
will  come  up  before  the  middle  of  November. 
As  foon  as  they  are  about  two  inches  high,  the 
earth  around  them  fhould  be  carefully  hoed  up  to 
their  Rems  •,  and  this  fhould  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  as  they  advance  in  height,  in  order 
to  proted  thofe  kerns  from  the  froft.  If  the  winter 
be  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  like  Wife  to  cover  theie 
beans  with  peas-haulm,  fern,  or  fome  other  light 
fuhftance,  as  a  kill  farther  fee  uricy  againft  the 
rigour  of  the  feafon  :  but  this  covering  muft  al¬ 
ways  be  taken  off  in  mild  weather  ;  or  it  will 
make  the  plants  run  up  tall  and  weak,  and  conic- 
quently  prevent  their  bearing  well.  The  froft  is 
alfo  prevented  from  penetrating  to  their  roots,-  by 
covering  the  furface  of  the  ground  with  tanner’s 
bark. 

Y/hen  the  beans  are  about  a  foot  high,  which 
they  will  be  early  in  the  fpring,  they  fhould  be 
drawn  up  as  clofe  as  poffible  to  the  reed  hedge 
before  mentioned,  by  a  packthread  run  along  their 
outfide.  This  fituation  will  fhelter  them  from  the 
morning  frofts,  which  are  frequently  fo  fevere  in 
April,  as  to  lay  kat  on  the  ground  fqch  beans  as 
are  not  thus  guarded.  At  this  time  too,  all  lackers 
which  proceed  from  their  roots  fhould.  be  carefully 
taken  off;  or  they  will  retard  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  and  hinder  their  fruiting  early.  When  the 
bloffoms  of  the  beans  begin  to  open  toward  the 
bottom  of  the  (talks,  the  tops  of  the  kerns  fhould 
be  pinched  off,  in  order  to  make  the  firk  pods 
ftand,  and  thereby  forward  the  product  of  the 
plants.  If  thefe  rules  are  well  obferved,  and  if  the 
beans  are  kept  clear  from  weeds  and  other  plants 
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c[  any  kind,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  the  if 
focceed  ins?. 

o 

It  will,  however,  be  right,  in  order  to  guard 
lecurely  againft  accidents  which  may  happen  to 
thefe  very  early  beans,  to  plant  a  fecond  crop  of 
them  about  three  weeks  after  the  firft,  and  to  re¬ 
peat  this  at  the  end  of  every  three  weeks,  or 
month,  till  February  :  obferving,  that  hoping 
banks,  diftant  from  a  hedge,  will  fuffice  for  thole 
which  are  not  planted  before  the  end  of  No¬ 
vember,  or  beginning  of  December,  becaufe  they 
will  not  appear  above  ground  before  Chriftmas, 
even  though  the  weather  fhouid  be  mild,  and 
therefore  will  not  be  in  fo  much  danger  as  thole 
that  were  let  earlier,  efpecially  if  the  furface  of 
the  ground  be  covered  with  tan,  to  keep  out  the 
froft 

The  later  crops  of  beans  fhouid  be  planted 
about  every  fortnight,  from  February  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May,  after  which  laft  time  it  generally  is 
too  late  to  fet  thefe  legumes,  unlefs  the  land  be 
very  ftrong  and  moift:  for  the  late  crops  of  beans 
railed  on  warm,  dry,  and  light  foils  feldom  elcapc 
the  black  infe&s,  commonly  called  black  dolphins, 
which  fax  on  and  cover  all  the  upper  part  of  their 
items,  and  foon  make  them  decay* 

The  principal  cautions  ncceflary  to  be  obferved 
in  regard  to  thefe  latter  crops  are,  firft,  to  plant 
the  latefl  in  the  moifteft  and  fbrongeft  ground,  for 
thefe  feldom  come  to  much  in  dry  places,  unlefs 
the  fummer  chance  to  prove  wet ;  fecondly,  to 
keep  them  very  clear  from  weeds  and  other  plants, 
which  would  otherwife  exhauft  their  nourifliment; 
thirdly,  to  keep  earthing  them  up,  if  they  are  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  common  way,  or,  which  is  infinitely  - 
better,  to  ffir  the  earth  thoroughly,  deep,  and  fre¬ 
quently  between  them,  according  to  the  practice 

of 
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6r  the  new  husbandry1,  and  to  pinch  off  their  tops 
when  they  begin  to  bioffom,  in  the  manner,  and 
for  the  reafon  before  nientioned  ;  fourthly;  to  fet 
the  earlifeft  planted  the  clbfeft  together,  in  order  td 
allow  for  the  failure  of  many  of  them ;  and  fifthly, 
to  allow  the  larged:  beans  the  greateft  fpace  to 
grow  in.  Mr.  Miller,  who,  from  his  own  experi¬ 
ence,  judi'cioufiy  advifes  the  ftri&eft  attention  tti 
thefe  rules  m,  allows  for  a  fingle  row  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  planted  be^ns,  Which  never  are  of  the 
large  fort,  two  inches  between  the  fetting  of  each 
bean,  and  three  inches  for  thole  of  the  third  and 
fourth  planting;  and  if  either  of  thefe  are  planted 
in  rows  acrofs  a  bank,  he  would  have  the  fpaces 
between  the  rows  not  be  lefs  than  three  feet  each. 
For  the  Windfor  bean,  the  diftarice  between  the 
rows  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  four  feet,  and  thefe 
beans  fhould  be  planted  five  or  fix  inches  afunder 
in  the  rows,  if  they  are  to  yield  their  greateft 
produce11. 

To  fave  the  feeds  of  garden  beans,  a  number  of 
rows,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  defired,  fhould 
be  fet  apart  for  that  purpofe.  Thefe  fhould  be 
managed  in  the  fame  way  as  tliofe  that  are  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  table,  excepting  that  none  of  the  beans 
here  fhould  be  gathered  5  for  the  growth  of  an 
after-crop  never  is  fo  large  arid  fair  as  that  of  the 
firft  ;  nor  fliould  two  different  forts,  or  even  two 
varieties  of  the  fame  fort,  be  differed  to  feed  in  the 
fame  place,  1  eft  they  fliould  be  hurt  by  the  inter¬ 
mixing  of  their  farina.  Thofe  who  would  preferve 
their  forts  quite  pure,  fhould  be  very  attentive  to 
this  caution  ;  and  for  the  early  kinds  in  particular, 
they  fhould  lave  for  feeds  the  firieft  of  thole  plants 


1  See  VoL  II;  p.  380, 
ib  Gardener’ s  Did}.  Art,  Fab  a, 
n  See  again  VoL  II.  p,  380. 
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winch  tame  up  fooneft :  though  few  people  choofe 
to  do  this,  becaufe  they  are  then  mod  valuable. 

When  the  feeds  are  quite  ripe,  the  dalles  fhoulci 
be  pulled  up,  and  fet  upright  againd  a  funny 
fence,  to  dry.  Care  fhould  be  taken  to  turn  them 
there  every  fecond  or  third  day,  that  they  may- 
dry  equally-,  and  when  that  is  done,  they  may 
be  threfhed  out,  cleaned,  and  laid  by  for  ufe.:  or 
the  dalks  thus  dried,  with  the  beans  in  their  pods* 
hi  ay  be  flacked  up  in  a  barn,  or  any  other  dry' 
place,  in  order  to  their  being  threfhed  out  at  a 
more  leifure  time.  But  if  the  quantity  be  only  for 
private  ufe,  and  not  for  fale,  the  feeds  may  loon 
be  picked  out  by  hand,  by  which  means  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  their  being  bruifed  by  the  flail  will  be 
avoided.  Whichever  method  is  ufed,  it  will  be 
right  to  call  out  all  the  faireft  feeds,  for  they  will 
produce  the  fined:  plants.  The  ref  ufe  may  be 
given  to  cattle. 

Beans,  like  all  other  vegetables,  degenerate,  if 
the  fucceliive  produce’  of  the  lame  feeds  is  fown 
long  in  the  fame  ground ;  nor  will  they,  in  a  lev/ 
years,  yield  fo  plentifully  as  at  hr  ft.  The  beft  way 
therefore  is,  to  change  the  foil  and  fpecies  as  often 
ns  may  be  ;  far  this  method  will  prefervc  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  bean,  and  the  quantity  of  the  crop. 

Kidney-beans  delight  in  a  warm,  light,  fertile^ 
and  pretty  dry  foil  They  are  too  tender  to  be 
fown  in  open  ground  before  the  middle  of  April ; 
becaufe  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  cold  and  wet, 
their  feeds,  from  which  only  they  are  raifed,  would 
foon  rot ;  or  if  the  mornings  fhould  be  frody,  as- 
they  frequently  are  even  after  the  beginning  of 
May,  the  young  plants  would  be  in  great  danger 
of  being  deftroyed.  The  bed:  way,  therefore,  to 
have  thde  beans  early  is,  if  there  be  not  a  con- 
veniency  of  frames  for  railing  them,  to  fow  the 
feeds  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April,  in  pretty  dole  rows,  upon  a. 

gentle 
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gentle  hot- bed  ;  but  juft  warm  enough  to  brin- 
up  the  plants.  This  bed  fhould'be  arched  ove" 
with  hoops,  itt  order  to  it's  being  covered  with 
mats  every  night,  or  in  bad  weather;  and  when 
the  plants  have  begun  to  put  forth  their  trifoliate 

!'r!nfSi  thCM  •fi*0Uld  „B  J  taken  UP  carefully,  and 
-  tranlplanted  into  well  dug  and  Well  fheltered  bor- 

ders  of  good  mould  If  they  are  transplanted  in 
a  dry  leafon,  they  fhould  be  watered  a  little  to 
forward  their  taking  root.  Their  culture  after¬ 
wards  is  the  lame  as  for  thole  that  are  fowri  in  the 
open  grouna  :  but  it  is  to  be  obierved,  that  the 

.  P  '  ■  feldom  gro.  w  P5  Wrong  as  thofe 

>»nicn  have  not  been  removed,  nor  do  thev  bear 
folong  :  they  will,  indeed,  be  fit  forgathering  at 
lead  a  fortnight  earlier.  °  s 

The  forts  of  kidney-beans  mod  ufually  cuitivat- 

u]  |0t"  fj’  y  crops,  are  the  fmall  White  dwarf,  the 
blaCK  dwarr,  and  the  liver  coloured  bean.  Thefe 
ate,  particularly,  the  fitted  to  be  raifed  on  hot¬ 
beds,  or,  for  want  ol  them,  on  fine  warm  borders  - 
jsnd  as  their  daks  never  grow  very  Iona-,  their 

thofe  oFtheeiP  ,ntef-TCh  d°fer  t0^tb°er  than 
thole  of  the  larger  kinds;  nor  will  they  want 

middFof  ^  •!  ThF  .?°?d  be  f°Wn  ab°ut  the 

middle  or  April,  and,  ir  they  efcape  the  morning 
frods  before  mentioned,  they  will  be  fit  for  ufe  a 
fortnight  fooner  than  the  other  forts. 

The  manner  of  planting  them  in  the  open 
ground  ,s,  to  make  fhalibw  furows,  with  a  hoe 

ZTjTr**.  •*”*'>. “Ox*  "*  *«*  inS 

e,-n  0i  thefe,  about  two  inches  apart  ;  and  then 
t,  draw  the  earth  over  them  with  the  head  of  a 
*ake  fo  as  to  bury  them  about,  an  inch  deep  If 
tae  .ea,on  be  favourable,  the  plants  will  appear  in 

Fifed  theTr't  V"1* '  ^  ^  f°°n  “  thev  have 
22,  I6"  ,heads  "Pright,  a  little  earth 

Ihould  be  drawn  gently  over  their  ftems,  when 
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the  ground  is  dry,  to  prevent  their  being  injured 
by  (harp  winds  :  but  in  the  doing  of  this,  care 
fhould  be  taken  not  to  cover  their  feed  leaves* 
The  only  care  requifite  afterwards  is  to  keep  them 
clear  from  weeds  till  they  produce  their  pods* 
Thefe  fhould  be  gathered  carefully  twice  or  thrice 
a  week  :  for  if  they  are  left  but  a  little  too  long 
upon  the  plants,  they  will  become  hard  and  ftringy, 
the  beans  in  them  will  be  too  large  for  eating,  and 
the  plants  themfelves  will  be  greatly  weakened 
thereby. 

The  Batterfea  kidney-bean  is  fomewhat  earlier 
than  the  Canterbury,  but  this  laft  continues  bear¬ 
ing  much  longer.  Both  of  thefe  are  better  tatted 
than  either  of  the  three  former  forts  :  but  they 
are  very  tough  and  ftringy  when  they  begin  to  be 
large. 

The  trading  gardeners  around  London  frequent¬ 
ly  cultivate  two  or  three  other  forts  of  pretty  early 
kidney-beans,  becaufe  thefe,  growing  with  eredt 
{talks  which  want  no  fupport,  and  not  putting 
out  any  twining  tendrils,  require  the  lead  care 
and  trouble,  and  at  the  fame  time  produce  the 
greateft  quantity  of  pods  :  but  they  are  inferior  to 
all  the  reft  in  goodnefs-.  The  pods  of  one  of  thefe 
forts,  in  particular,  which  is  that  with  black  and 
white  fpeckled  feeds,  have  a  rank  flavour,  and  be¬ 
come  foft  and  mealy,  when  boiled. 

The  Second  crop  of  kidney-beans  fhould  be  fawn 
about  the  middle  of  May.  The  beft  forts  to  ob¬ 
tain  this  from,  are  the  fcarlet  bloffomed,  which,  if 
properly  fupported,  will  rife  to  the  height  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet-,  a  white  bean  of  the  fame  fize 
and  fhape,  which  feems  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the 
fcarlet-,  and  the  large  white  Dutch  kidney-bean, 
which  grows  as  tall  as  either  of  the  former,  and 
therefore  muft,  like  them,  be  well  fupported,  to 
prevent  it’s  trailing  upon  the  ground,,  where  ft 

WOUld 
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would  loon  be  fpoiled.  The  mod  delicate  of  all 
are  the  fear  let  blodomed,  and  the  white  variation 
of  the  fame  fpecies.  Thefe  are  alfo  the  hardied  : 
for  though  they  do  not  come  fo  early  as  fome  of 
the  dwarf  kinds,  (nor  will  they  be  a  fortnight 
later  than  the  Batterfea  kidney- bean,  if  fown~  in 
the  fame  foil  and  fituation,)  they  will  begin  to  bear 
plentifully  before  the  early  forts  are  over,  and  will 
continue  fo  to  do  till  the  autumnal  frods  dop  their 
vegetation.  They  are  therefore  preferable  to  every 
other  fort :  but  if  there  be  any  difference,  in  point 
of  goodnefs,  between  the  fcarlet  and  the  large 
white,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  former ;  becaufe  ids 
pods  are  feldom  dringy  at  any  time.  They  alfo 
boil  greener,  and  are  better  taded,  even  when  old, 
than  the  young  pods  of  the  early  kinds  of  this 
plant. 

Thefe  larged  forts  of  kidney-beans  diould  be 
planted  fix  or  eight,  or  even  more  inches  afunder, 
in  rows  at  lead  four  feet  didant  from  each  other  : 
for  as  they  grow  very  tall,  the  fun  and  air  will 
otherwife  be  excluded  from  the  middle  rows.  This 
will  alfo  leave  very  fufficient  room  for  dirring  of 
the  earth  between  them  according  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  new  hufbandry,  by  obferving  of  which 
we  have  already  feen  °  that  M.  Eyma,  one  of  M. 
Duhamefs,  correfpondents,  had  not  only  a  much 
greater  crop  of  thefe  beans,  than  any  that  were 
raifed  in  the  common  way ;  but  likewife  much 
finer  than  he  had  ever  feen  before.  When  thefe 
plants  are  about  four  inches  high,  poles  eight  or 
ten  feet  long  diould  be  thrud  into  the  ground  by 
tne  fide  of  them  i  for  they  will  twirl  themfelves 
around  them,  quite  up  to  their  top,  and  produce 
plenty  of  fruit  from  the  ground  upward. 


<9  Sec  VoU  II.  p.  376  and  377, 
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To  fave  the  bed  feeds  of  thefe  plants,  a  few  of 
the  fined  rows  of  them  fhould  be  left  ungathered 
during  the  whole  feafon  :  for  the  latter  pods  never 
are  fo  long  and  handfome  as  the  hr  ft  growths,  nor 
do  they  yield  equally  good  feed.  When  they  are 
ripe,  the  plants  fhould  be  pulled  up  in  a  dry 
feafon,  and  fpread  abroad  in  the  fun,  to  dry  :  their 
beans  fhould  then  be  threihed  out,  and  kept  in  a 
dry  place. 

The  Germans,  French,  Dutch,  and  Flemifhg 
preferve  great  quantities  of  the  large  white  Dutch 
kidney-beans,  dry,  for  winter  yiie.  They  ftew 
them,  and  cook  them  fo  as  to  make  a  tolerably 
good  and  heartening  difh.  It  is  a  principal  parf 
of  the  food  of  the  common  people  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  during  Lent, 

Lentils ,  or  Tills,  as  they  are  frequently  called  in 
many  parts  of  England,  are  alfo  a  confiderable, 
and  not  bad,  lenten  food.  The  bed  times  for 
lowing  them  are,  March  for  dry  land,  and  April 
for  wet.  They  fucceed  beft  when  Town  in  drills^ 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pracftifed  for  peas,  and 
their  increafe  will  be  prodigious  on  a  middlings 
or  rather  poorifti  foil :  for  they  will  grow  fo  luxu¬ 
riant  in  rich  land,  that  they  will  not  feed  well. 
The  rows  fhould  be  fufficiently  diftant  to  admit  of 
hoeing  between  them,  as  well  to  ftir  the  ground, 
as  to  keep  the  plants  clear  from  weeds  :  for  though 
lentils  are  hardy  enough  in  other  refpeds,  as  are 
all  kinds  of  the  vetch,  of  which  this  is  a  fpecies, 
they  wotftd  be  fiarved  if  many  weeds  were  to  get 
above  them,  as  they  might  foon  do  if  thefe  plants, 
the  common  fort  of  which  feldom  rifos  above  a 
foot  and  an  half  high,  were  to  be  neglefted  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  French  lentil  is  twice  as 

■l  *  ^ — •' 

big  as  the  common  fort,  both  in  plant  and  feed. 
Dentils,  when  ripe,  are  reaped,  threihed  out,  and 
prderved  for  uie,  in  the  fame  manner  as  peas. 

Their 
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Their  pods  feldom  contain  more  than  two  or 
three  feeds.  Thefe  feeds  are  round,  lmooth,  and 
fiat,  but  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  Tides ; 
and  they  will  become  exceedingly  hard,  if  they  are 
kept  long  in  a  dry  place.  The  white  lentil  is  mod 
efteemed  for  the  food  of  men  j  the  yellow  being 
cultivated  chiefly  for  cattle,  and  coniequently  in 
the  field,  in  which  light  this  plant  has  beer*  treated 
of  in  my  fird  volume  p. 

Peas  grow  quickeft  and  larged  in  the  riched 
mould,  but  a  more  ordinary  foil  yields  the  ten¬ 
dered  and  fweeted.  The  bed  manner  of  lowing 
them  is  in  drills,  lufficiently  didant  to  afiord  pro¬ 
per  room  for  hoeing,  digging,  or  otherwiie  dirr- 
ing  the  ground  between  them :  for  we  have  already 
feen  q  how  very  much  thefe  plants  are  benefited 
by  being  managed  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  new  hufbandry,  which  Ihould  therefore  with 
thefe,  as  with  all  other  vegetables,  be  prabtifed 
with  a  fpade,  where  a  plough,  or  horle-hoe  can¬ 
not  be  ufed.  The  didance  between  the  rows  of 
peas  Ihould  therefore  be  proportioned  to  the  fize 
to  which  they  grow.  The  channels  in  which  they 
are  fown  Ihould  be  about  two  inches  deep-,  and 
the  quicked  and  mod  regular  way  to  perform  this 
work  is,  to  draw  a  fmall  hoe,  directed  by  a  line, 
along  the  furface  of  the  ground,  fo  as  to  open  a 
drill,  then  to  fcatter  the  feeds  in  this  furrow,  and 
to  earth  them  over  with  the  help  of  a  rake.  By 
this  means  they  will  be  well  and  equally  covered ; 
which  is  e-fientially  neceffary,  becaufe  if  any  of  them 
lie  above  ground,  they  will  attract,  mice,  rooks, 
pigeons,  and  other  birds,  which  will  then  foon 
find  out  the  red,  and  dedroy  the  whole  plantation. 
The  chief  trouble  after  flowing  them  is,  to  dick 

p  See  p.  48 i  • 

q  Fold.  p.  471,  472.  and  VoL  II.  p.  375^376. 
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the  larger  forts  which  require  lupport,  to  keep 
the  plants  clear  from  weeds,  and  to  earth  them 
np*,  both  which  lad  parts  of  their  culture  are 
very  eafily,  readily,  and  effectually  executed,  when 
a  fmall  plough  can  be  introduced  between  the 
rows. 

The  names  of  the  principal  forts  of  garden  peas 
now  cultivated  in  England,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  naturally  become  fit  for  gathering,  are  as 
follow,  viz.  the  golden  Hotfpur,  the  Charlton 
Hotfpur,  the  Reading  Hotfpur,  the  Mader’s  Hot¬ 
fpur,  the  Effex  Hotfpur,  the  Dwarf  pea,  the  Sugar 
pea,  the  Spanifh  Morocco,  the  Nonpareil,  the  Sugar 
Dwarf,  the  Sickle  pea,  the  Marrowfat,  and  the 
Rofe,  or  Crown  pea  :  for  the  Rouncival,  the  com¬ 
mon  white  pea,  the  gray  pea,  the  pig  pea,  and 
fome  other  large  winter  peas,  as  they  are  common¬ 
ly  called,  feldom  find  a  place  but  in  the  field, 
where  their  mod  proper  management  has  been 
directed  in  my  fir  ft  volume1”.  But  I  mud  here 
obferve,  that  feveral  of  the  abovemencioned,  which 
gardeners  and  feed-men  have  didinguifned  by 
different  appellations,  are,  in  fa 61,  only  feminal 
variations,  which  will  degenerate  into  their  original 
date  in  a  few  years,  if  they  are  not  very  carefully 
managed.  The  only  way  to  prevent  this,  is  to 
rogue,  them,  as  the  gardeners  term  it,  that  is  to 
lay,  to  examine  attentively  thofe  which  are  intend¬ 
ed  for  feeds,  at  the  time  of  their,  beginning  to 
flower  (but  before  the  flowers  are  open),  and  to 
draw  out  all  the  bad  plants  from  among  the  good 
ones,  that  the  farina  of  the  former  may  not  im¬ 
pregnate  the.  latter,  and  thereby  make  them 
Change.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  particular  care', 
and-  to  the  feleffting  of  thofe  plants  which  bioifoul 
earlied,  that  the  culture  of  peas  has  been  very 

*  See  /.  464*^ — -473. . 
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greatly  improved  of  late  years  around  this  metro¬ 
polis,  and  that,  from  a  continuation  of  the  fame  in- 
duftrious  endeavours  to  bring  it  to  (till  greater  per¬ 
fection,  we  may  hope  to  fee  yet  forwarder  varieties 
pf  this  moil  ufeful  fpecies  of  pulfe. 

The  Hotfpur  pea  is,  naturally,  the  earlieft  pf  all, 
and  therefore  I  have  named  it  firft :  but  the  gar¬ 
deners  about  London  raife,  by  art,  from  the  dwarf 
pea,  tranfplanted  ipto  a  hot-bed,  a  crop  which  an¬ 
ticipates  the  fpontaneous  growth  of  the  other. 
Tq  effeCt  this,  they  fow  their  dwarf  peas  in  warm 
borders,  under  walls  or  hedges,  about  the  middle 
pf  October  •,  and  when  the  plants  are  rifen,  they 
draw  the  earth  up  gently  around  their  Hems,  to 
proteCt  them  from  the  froft.  They  let  them  re¬ 
main  where  they  were  Town  till  the  latter  end  of 
January,  or  the  beginning  of  February  (ftill  con¬ 
tinuing  to  earth  them  up  from  time  to  time,  as 
they  advance  in  growth,  and  covering  them  with 
dry  haulm,  or  ftraw,  in  cafe  of  fevere  froft),  and 
then  remove  them  into  a  hot-bed  made  of  good, 
new,  well  fermenting  dung,  properly  mixed,  that 
the  heat  may  not  be  too  great.  This  dung  is  laid 
from  two  to  three  feet  thick,  according  as  the 
feafon  is  more  or  lefts  advanced  *,  it  is  covered  with 
fix  or  eight  inches  deep  of  light  and  frefh,  but 
not  too  rich,  earth  •,  the  Lames,  about  tv/o  feet 
high  at  their  back,  and  fourteen  inches  deep  in 
front,  are  then  put  on,  and  covered  with  their 
glaffes,  which  are  propped  up  every  day,  during 
three  or  four  days,  to  let  the  rifing  (team  pafs  off  ; 
and  when  the  bed  is  become  of  a  moderate  tem¬ 
perature,  the  plants  ate  taken  up  as  carefully  as 
poffible,  to  preferve  the  earth  about  their  roots, 
and  planted  in  it  about  an  inch  afunder  in  rows 
tv/o  feet  diftant  from,  each  other.  They  are  then 
watered  a  little  apd  (haded,  till  they  have  taken 
root,  and  aired  whenever  the  feafon  is  favourable, 
left  they  fhould  be  drawn  up  very  wTeak,  grow 

mouldy, 
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mouldy,  and  decay.  Their  Items  are  alfo  earthed 
up  as  they  advance  in  height,  and  they  are  kept 
perfectly  clear  from  weeds.  This  firft  watering 
fhould  be  gentle,  and  dealt  out  fparingly;  for  too 
much  of  it  would  make  them  grow  rank,  and 
fometimes  rot  them  off  at  their  thanks,  juft  above 
the  ground.  If  the  weather  becomes  very  hot, 
the  glaffe$  are  covered  with  mats  in  the  day  time, 

.  to  fcreen  the  plants  from  the  too  great  violence  of 
the  fun ;  and  when  they  begin  to  fruit,  they  are 
watered  oftener  and  more  copiously  than  before; 
for  they  have  nearly  done  growing  by  that  time, 
and  r err e filing  of  them  frequently  will  make  them 
produce  the  greater  number  of  pods. 

The  dwarf  pea  is  preferred  for  this  purpofe,  be- 
caufe  it  is  more  eafily  confined  within  frames, 
than  any  other  fort.  The  reafbn  for  fowing  it  in 
the  common  ground,  and  afterwards  tranfplanting 
it  into  a  hot-bed,  is,  to  check  it5s  growth,  and 
thereby  make  it  bear  the  more  ia  a  fmailer 
com  oafs. 

The  Hotfpur,  of  which  the  forts  before  enu¬ 
merated  differ  very  little  from  each  other,  except 
In  the  forwardnels  of  their  fruit,  in  which  the 
golden  and  the  Charlton  are  earlieff,  fucceeds  the 
hot  bed  crop  of  the  dwarf  pea.  But  it  is  neeeffary 
to  obferve  here,  that  both  thefe  kinds  of  hotfpur 
peas  are  particularly  apt  to  degenerate,  and  be¬ 
come  later  in  their  podding,  if  they  are  cultivated 
in  the  fame  ground  for  three  or  four  years  run* 
ning :  wherefore  the  bed  way  is  to  change  their 
feeds  annually,  and  always  to  prefer  fuch  as  come 
from  a  colder  fituation  and  a  poorer  foil,  than  the 
place  where  they  are  to  be  fown,  for  thefe  will  be 
earlieft  in  thefpring,  and  if  they  are  procured 
from  a  diftant  part,  it  will  be  fa  much  the  better. 

Thefe  peas  mu  ft  alfo  be  fown  in  warm  borders, 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  former,  that  is  to  fay, 

towards 
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towards  the  end  of  October.  When  the  plants 
are  a  few  inches  high,  they  ihould  be  earthed  tip 
as  before  directed,  to  defend  their  Hems  from 
fro  ft  ^  and  if  the  winter  be  very  fevere,  they 
fhould  be  covered  with  haulm,  or  fome  other  light 
covering:  but  this  muft  be  taken  off  as  foon  as 
the  weather  grows  mild,  left:  it  ihould  draw*  them 
up  weak  and  tender  *5  and  the  weeding  and  earth¬ 
ing  up  ihould  be  repeated  as  they  advance  in 
growth,  but  with  care  not  to  bury  their  leaves, 
for  that  might  rot  their  items,  efpecially  in  wet 
feafons.  Both  of  thefe  works  muft  be  very  care¬ 
fully  performed  in  the  fpring  :  and  this  is  like- 
wife  the  moft  proper  time  to  kill  the  flugs,  which, 
of  all  vermin,  do  the  greateft  injury  to  peas. 
They  lie  all  day  in  the  hollows  of  the  earth,  near 
the  items  of  the  plants,  and  come  out  in  the 
pight,  to  the  fometimes  total  ruin  of  the  crop; 
They  abound  rpoft  in  wet  foils,  and  bn  neglebted 
grounds  over-run  with  weeds :  for  which  reafon 
they  have  the  leaft  chance  of  finding  ihelter 
where  the  new  huibandrv  is  well  prablifed.  Mr. 
Miller  recommends  %  as  the  beit  method  he  could 
ever  find  to  deftroy  them,  to  dear  the  ground 
thoroughly  well  around  the  plants,  and  there,  very 
early  in  a  fine  mild  morning,  when  thefe  infebts 
are  got  abroad,  to  flake  a  quantity  of  lime  and 
itrew  it  over  the  ground  hot,  and  pretty  thick. 
This  will  kill  the  flags  wherever  it  falls  upon 
them,  and  will  npt  do  much  hurt  to  the  peas,  if 
they  be  not  over-loaded  with  it. 

If  this  crop  does  well,  it  will  immediately  fuc- 
ceed  that  of  the  dwarf  peas  on  the  hot-bed  :  but 
left  it  Ihould  milcarry,  it  will  be  right  to  low 
two  other  crops,  at  the  diftance  of  about  a  fort¬ 
night  or  three  weeks  from  each  other.  Thefe  will 
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fuffice  till  the  fpring,  when  more  crops  of  the 
fame  fort  may  be  fown  every  fortnight,  and  by 
this  means  the  early  peas  will  be  continued 
through  the  feafon. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  fome  of  the 
Spanifh  Morotto,  which  is  a  great  bearer,  and  a 
hardy  pea,  may  be  fown  in  a  clear  open  fpot  of 
ground,  for  the  next  ufe  of  the  family.  The  rows 
of  thefe,  which  are  a  larger  kind,  fhould  be  four 
feet  afunder,  and  the  peas  (hould  be  dropped  at 
about  an  inch  from  each  other  in  the  drills. 

To  fucceed  thefe,  another  fpot  of  ground 
fhould  be  fown  about  the  end  of  February,  either 
with  the  fame,  or  any  other  large  fort  of  pea, 
and  thefe  fowings  fhould  be  continued  every  fort¬ 
night,  till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May  ;  only 
©bferving  to  allow  diftances  proportioned  to  the 
fee  of  the  pea  at  ids  full  growth*  Thus  marrow¬ 
fats,  for  example,  fhould  not  Rand  nearer  than 
four  feet  and  an  half  from  row  to  row,  and  the 
role  pea  fhould  be  at  lead:  eight  or  ten  inches 
afunder  in  the  rows :  for  all  peas,  (and  the  cafe  is 
exactly  the  fame  in  regard  to  every  other  plant) 
will  run  up  in  height,  and  yield  but  little  fruit,  if 
they  are  two  much  crowded. 

When  thefe  larger  forts  of  peas  (which  mufl  be 
carefully  weeded  and  earthed  up  as  before  dire&> 
eel)  are  grown  about  eight  or  ten  inches  high, 
fome  brufli-wood  fhould  be  Ruck  up  clofe  to  them, 
to  prevent  their  trailing  upon  the  ground,  which 
is  very  apt  to  rot  thefe  kinds  in  particular,  efpe- 
dally  in  wet  feafons  :  and  another  great  advan¬ 
tage  arifing  from  their  being  thus  fupported,  is 
that  the  air  has  then  a  free  current  between  them, 
which  will  keep  their  bloRoms  from  fallino-  off  be¬ 
fore  their  time,  and  they  will  confequently  bear 
much  better  than  they  could  if  left  trailing  upon 
the  ground,  hi  here  will  alfo,  by  this  means,  be 
*  *  proper 
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proper  room  to  hoe  between  the  rows,  and  to 
pafs  between  them  in  order  to  gather  the  peas 
when  they  are  ripe.  ■  • 

The  marrowfat  is  the  bed  tailed  of  all  the 
large  kinds  of  peas,  and  it  will  continue  good  till 
the  end  of  Auguil,  if  it  be  planted 'in  a  ftrong 
foil.  The  other  large  growing  forts  may  be  railed 
for  the  common  ufe  of  the  family,  becaufe  they 
yield  the  moil  plentifully,  and  can  endure  the 
greateil  drought:  but  the  early  kinds  are  by  far 
the  iweeteil.  It  will  therefore  be  well  worth  the 
mafter’s  while  to  fee  that  a  cron  of  thefe,  and 

V  1  ' 

particularly  of  the  early  hotfpur,  is  fawn  every 
fortnight,  to  fupply  at  lead  his  own  table  during 
the  feafon. 

All  the  dwarf  peas  yield  plentifully*  if  the 
weather  be  not  over  dry  j  but  they  feldom  con¬ 
tinue  to  bear  long.  As  they  rarely  furpafs  the 
height  of  one  foot,  or  fpread  wider  than  fix  inches, 
about  two  feet  and  an  half  may  be  a  fu fficient 
fpace  for  weeding  and  flirring  of  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  their  rows,  in  which  they  need  not  be  fee 
above  an  inch  afunder.  Among  thefe  may  be 
elaiTed  the  Sickle  pea,  or  Sugar  pea,  which 
is  much  cultivated  in  feveral  foreign  countries, 
but  is  feldom  propagated  here,  except  by  curious 
gentlemen,  for  their  own  table.  The  pods  of  this 
pea,  are  crooked  and  illThaped,  but  extremely 
Iweet  when  boiled  with  their  unripe  fruit  in  them, 
as  is  the  general  way  of  drerTing  them  *,  for  they 
have  not  any  tough  infide  fkin,  like  the  pods  of 
other  peas.  I  wonder  that  this  fort  is  not  yet  to 
he  met  with  in  our  markets  ;  tin  lei  s  the  reafon  be, 
that  the  trading  gardeners,  who  furmfh  them,  find 
that  their  profit  will  not  pay  for  the  trouble  and 
expence  of^  defending  thefe  peas  from  birds, 
which  are  fo  exceffively  fond  of  them,  that  they 
will  foon  devour  a  whole  crop,  if  they  are  not 

very 
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very  carefully  kept  off.  If  thefe  peas  are  planted 
in  April,  they  will  be  fit  for  gathering  at  Midfum- 
men  Their  pods,  when  they  are  very  young,  and 
their  tendrils  *  have  an  agreeable  acid  flavour  in 
fallets  ^  as  have  alfd  the  young  tendrils  of  the  hop 
and  the  vine. 

A  general  rule  to  be  o'bfervcd  iri  the  planting 
of  peas,  is  that  the  later  they  are  Town,  the  ftronger 
and  moifter  the  foil  fhould  be« 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  IV, 
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ffHERVIL  ( the  Garden )  is  an  annual  plant,  railed 
only  from  it’s  feeds,  which  are  black,  very 
fmall,  and  longifh,  and  ftrcaked  lengthwife.  It 
will  thrive  in  any  foil  or  fituation,  and  may  be 
fowri  either  in  drills,  or  broad  call  ^  but  the  for¬ 
mer  of  thefe  methods  is  the  beft,  becaule  it  great¬ 
ly  facilities  the  weeding  and  cutting  of  the  plants* 
whofe  culture  is  in  all  refpeds  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  common  pariley.  The  beft  time  to  fow  cher¬ 
vil  is  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  it's  feeds  are  ripe ; 
for  they  grow  beft  then,  and  the  plants  which  rife 
in  that  feafon  continue  green  all  the  winter ; 
whereas,  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  feldoro. 
come  up  at  all  ;  or  if  they  do,  their  plants,  are 
almoft  fare  to  wither  and  decay,  as  foon  as  the 
warm  weather  lets  in.  The  plants  of  the  autum¬ 
nal,  lowing  flower  in  April,  perfed  their  feeds  foori 
after,  and  then  die  away.  To  fave  thefe  feeds 
properly,  their  {talks  fbould  be  cut  down  when 
they  begin  to  grow  yellow. 

Thole  who  are  fond  of  this  plant,  as  many  are 
in  foups  in  the  winter  and  fpring,  may  have  a 
fucceffion  of  it  very  young,  by  lowing  it  monthly 

during 
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during  the  feafcn  :  but  whoever  u-fes  it,  Ibould  be 
cautious  not  to  miftake  the  leaves  of  the  annual 
myrrhis  *,  for  this,  as  fame  of  the  Dutch  foldiers 
who  were  in  England  in  the  year  17 45  did,  and 
were  poifoned  thereby  ;  and  as  happened  fmce  to 
the  late  Dr.  Schomberg,  through  the  ignorance  or 
inattention  of  his  cook.  That  excellent  phyficia'n 
indeed,  cured  himfelf. 

*  It  is  proper  here  to  give  Mr.  Mille/s  deferiptieft  of  the 
two  fpecies  of  this  noxious  plants. 

“  The  Chasrophyllum  flofeulis  omnibus  fertilibus ,  cauls  a’quati, 
of  Dr.  Linnaeus,  Sp.  Plant.  258.  Chervil  whofe  flowers  are  all 
fertile,  and  it  s  ftalks  equal  ;  which  is  the  "Myrrhis  Jylajefiris 
Jeminibui  leevibus  of  C.  Bauhin,  P.  i6q.  Wild  Myrrh  with 
finooth  feeds;  grows  naturally  on  the  fide  of  high-ways,  and  the 
borders  of  fields  in  molt  parts-  of  England.  It  is  frequently 
called  cow-parley,  but  for  what  reafon  I  cannot  fay,,  becaufe 
there  are  few  animals  who  care  to  eat  it,  except  the  afs,  for  it 
is  reckoned  to  have  fomething  of  the  quality  of  Hemlock,  but 
in  a  lefs  degree.  It  is  a  weed  which  fliould  be  rooted  out  from 
a,ll  pat  ores  early  in  the  fpring,  for  it  is  one  of  the  moft  early 
plants  in  ihooting,  fo  that  by  the  beginning  of  April  it’s  leaves 
are  near  two  feet  high.  The  feeds  of  this  plant  fpread  greatly 
over  the  ground,  and  as  the  roots  are  perennial,  fo  they  are 
often  very  troublefome  weeds  to  deftroyA 

I  mention  this  fort  of  the  wild  myrrh  chiefly  as  a  caution- 
to  hsfbaou men  :  for  the  following  is  the  fpecies  moll  apt  to  be 
fatally  miflaken  for  chervil. 

I  his  is  Linnaeus  s  <s  Ghasrop hy Hum  cauls  la? an,  geniculis  ftp* 
tnidh,  Sp.  Plant.  25$.  Chervil  with  a  fmoorh  ftklk,  and  fwell- 
uig  knots  ;  and  the  Myrrhis  tube  ref  a  et  nedoja  conyophillotc , 
Mor.  Umb.  67,-  Tuberous  and  knotted  Myrrh  with  a  hemlock 
leaf.  It  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  and  Iflria,  and  has  a  thick 
tuberous  root,,  from  which  come  forth  feveral  leaves,  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  wild  chervil,  which  fpread  horizontally  near  the 
ground.  The  ftalks  rife  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  are  fpotted 
with  purple,  and  garniftied  with  leaves  of  the  fame  form  as 
thofe  below.  The  knots  at  the  joints  of  the  ftalks  fwell  out  cm 
every  fide,  at  which  is  placed  one  of  thefe  divided  leaves,  and 
thy  ftalks  are  terminated  by  fmall  umbels  of  white  flowers, 
winch  are  fucceeded  by  long  narrow  feeds.  It  Bovvers  in  June, 
and  the  feeeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

a  Gardener's  Diet*  Art.  Chverophyl  1, u m , 
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Ciiouhs  are  propagated  only  by  feeds,  which,  if 
fown  in  March,  will  be  ripe  in  Auguft  ;  and  thefc 
are  reckoned  the  bell  for  faring :  but  they  may 
be  fown  in  aimed  all  feafbns.  They  diffef  frond 
the  onions,  of  which  they  are  probably  a  degene¬ 
racy,  in  that  they  do  not  form  bulbs  at  their  roots, 
but  (hoot  out  feveral  upright  blades,  and  thofe 
which  produce  the  moil  of  thefe  are  reckbned  the 
bell.  Their  culture  is  the  fame  as  that  of  onions, 
like  which  they  mud  be  thinned  arid  well  weeded. 
They  will  increale  greatly,  even  in  very  dry  dim¬ 
mers,  if  they  have  been  tranfplanted  into  beds  of 
good  earth,  and  thofe  beds  well  watered.  The 
redded,  harded,  and  milded  are  the  mod  edeem- 
ed.  Their  peculiar  quality  is  that  of  creating  an 
appetite. 

Mr.  Miller,  who  has  planted  feveral  times 
clboules  which  he  received  from  abroad*  never 
found  them  differ  from  what  is  generally  known 
here  by  the  name  of  Vfelch  onions  :  and  for  this 
very  good  reafon  he  fuppofes  them  to  be  the  fame, 
though  they  pafs  under  different  appellations  b 

Gives  thrive  bed  in  a  light  rich  ground.  They 
are  propagated  by  parting  their  roots*  which  nevef 
become  bulbs,  and  the  bed  time  for  letting  theni 
is  in  March :  though  they  may  be  tranfplanted  in 
the  autumn,  for  they  are  very  hardy  ;  and  in  this 
cafe  they will  produce  blades  fit  for  ufe  early  in 
the  fpring.  It  is  for  thefe  blades  only,  which 
feldom  grow  above  fix  in c he a  high,  and  are  very 
fmall  and  {lender,  that  they  are  cultivated.  They 
were  formerly  in  great  requed  for  mixing  with 
fallets  in  the  fpring,  becaufe  they  are  milder  than 
the  ciboule,  or  Welch  onion.  In  good  grounds 
they  will  lad  three  or  four  years,  without  remove- 
ing,  or  any  other  trouble  than  loofening  the  earth 

t  Gardener's  Diet*  Art.  Cep  a-. 
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Ground  them  now  and  'then,  keeping  them  clear 
from  weeds,  and  perhaps  watering  them  a  little 
iometimes  in  great  droughts. 

Clary,  is  propagated  by  feeds  Town  in  the  fpring, 
in  good  garden  mould.  When  the  plants  are  he 
to  remove,  they  fhoiild  be  transplanted  into  beds^ 
and  there  fet  at  lead  one  foot  alunder.  If  they 
are  planted  in  more  rows  than  one,  it  fhould  be 
on  an  oped  fpot  of  ground,  at  the  fame  diftance 
from  each  other,  and  with  a  fpace  of  at  leak  two 
feet  between  the  rows.  After  they  have  taken  root, 
keeping  them  clear  from  weeds  is  the  only  farther 
culture  ufually  bellowed  upon  them:  but  o-ood 
flirting  of  the  ground  around  them  will  greatly 
add  to  their  increafe.  In  the  winter  and°ipring 
following,  their  leaves*  which  are  the  only  pare 
Ufed,  will  be  fit  for  gathering-  and  in  the  enfuino- 
hummer,  they  will  flower,  feed,  and  decay;  fo  than 
a  fucoeffion  of  young  plants  fhould  be  railed  every 
year.  The  common  manner  of  cooking  the  leaves 
ot  clary,  is  to  dip  them  in  butter,  and  fry  them. 
They  are  reckoned  a  great  reflorative.  k  is  with 
the  flowers  of  one  of  the  fpecies  of  this  plant  -f 
that  the  Dutch  give  a  flavour  to  the  Rhenifh  wines 
which  are  brewed  at  Dort. 

Crefes  are  of  various  kinds  :  but  the  common 
Garden  Crefs,  the  Indian  Crefs,  and  the  Water 
Crefs,  are  the  forts  ufed  for  the  table. 

,  Thc;  common  Sarden  creA  P^tty  genera#  cuk 
tivated  as  a  bailee  herb,  is  molt  eileemed  In  the 


•  - 

,  'T-’y<v  '  ,  , 

t  Viz.  Of  the  Sctarea  fotih  cordatt-ftfrittatis  ferratis  ecu*;, 

fwed  oa't'fl>aP*d  CreTd  whicb  acutely 

rawed.  Our  common  garden  Clary,  otiginally  a  native  of 

byna,  ,s  the  .aareafiUu  lugofis  eblovgo  coXu  Jirraln,  trl 

bvs  cuiyc*  Longioribus  concavis  acuminatis ,  Clary  with  Vmioh 

obtong,  heart- (haped  /awed  leaves,  tfcofi  Zt 

concave,  pointed,  and  longer  than  the  empaiement.  Mu  i  Er’s 

Gardener  s  Did.  Art.  Sclarea.  ^  3 
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winter  and  fpring,  becaufe  it  is  one  of  the  warn? 
kind.  It  is  propagated  by  it’s  feeds  only.  If  raifed 
in  the  winter  feafon,  it  mull  be  fown  upon  a  gen¬ 
tle  hot-bed*  and  covered  fo  as  to  defend  it  from 
great  rams  or  froft,  both  of  which  are  equally 
deftrudlive  to  it  in  that  feafon.  If  it  be  not  railed 
till  the  fpring,  it  may  then  be  fown  in  warm  bor¬ 
ders,  well  fenced  from  all  nipping  winds  :  but  if 
it  is  to  be  continued  in  the  fummer,  it  muft  be 
fown  upon  fhady  borders  ;  and  this  (owing  fhould 
be  repeated  every  third  day,  or  it  will  foon.be  tco 
large  for  ufe,  as  it  grows  very  faft  at  that  time  of 

the  year  *. 

A  curled  fort  of  this  plant  is  propagated  in 
fome  gardens,  more  for  curiofity,  and  to  garni  Hi 
diihes,  than  for  any  real  ufe  ;  for  the  common  lort 
Is  full  as  good.  This  curled  crefs  fhould  not  he 
fown  quite  fo  thick  as  the  other,  and  when  it  s 
plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned,  fo  as 
to  leave  the  remaining  ones  at  leaft  half  an  inch 
afunder,  that  they  may  have  room  to  expand  their 
leaves.  To  prderve  this  curled  variety  unmixed, 
all  fuch  plants  of  it  as  feem  to  have  a  tendency  to 
degenerate  mud  be  pulled  up  as  foon  as  they  are 

noticed.  .  c 

The  be  ft  method  of  fowing  both  thefe  forts  e-i 

•ereflfes  is  in  drills,  becaufe  it  will  then  be  eafieft 
to  cut  them  as  they  may  be  wranted.  Their  feeds, 
which  are  very  fm&ll,  (hould  be  but  barely  covered 
with  earth  v  and  to  fave  thefe  feeds  when  they  are 
ripe,  the  plants  fhould  be  drawn  up,  ip  read  upon 
a  cloth,  and  dried  in  the  fun  for  two  or  three  days. 
They  may  then  be  eafily  beaten  out;  and  they 
fhould  be  kept  in  a  dry  place. 

•  Mr.  Mortimer  fays'  b,  that  creffes  fown  about  the  middle  of 
Jmguft,.in  natural  ground,  will  refill  the  froft,  and  be  fit  for 
W-inter  falleting. 

h  Art  of  Hiijbattdry,  Vol%  1 1 .  1 54* 
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.  The  Indian  Crefs  (commonly  called  Nafturtium , 
“which  is  the  right  botanic  name  of  the  garden 
Crefs,  as  I'ropaolum  is  the  proper  appellation  of 
this,)  is  an  annual  plant,  feldom  propagated  other- 
wife  than  by  it’s  feeds  \  thought  it  may  be  conti¬ 
nued  through  the  winter,  if  kept  in  pots,  and 
fheltered  in  a  good  green  houfe,  and  there  it  may 
be  multiplied  by  cuttings,  as  is  fometimes  pradfifed 
with  the  double  flowered  fort.  But  this  is  not  worth 
while,  as  the  feeds  ripen  every  year,  and  plants  are 
eafily  railed  from  them.  They  are  often  raifed  in 
hot-beds  about  the  end  of  March  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  and  then  transplanted  :  but  they 
may  be  fown  in  April,  in  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain.  This,  for  the  fake  of  ornament, 
and  that  ho  fmall  one  in  a  kitchen  garden,  fhould 
be  where  their  kalks  may  find  fupport,  for  they 
will  climb  up  to  the  height  of  fix  or  eight  feet,  and 
make  a  very  pretty  appearance  when  their  flowers 
are  blown.  T  hofe  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  in¬ 
clining  to  red,  are  lefs  common  now,  in  this 
country,  than  the  larger  fort  with  a  pale  yellow 
Bower  ^  this  lak  being  generally  preferred  on 
account  of  it’s  fize.  Thele  flowers  have  a  warm 
take  like  the  garden  crefs.  They  are  commonly 
tifed  for  garnifhing  of  difhes,  and  are  frequently 
eaten  in  failets.  Their  feeds  fall  off  as  foon  as 
they  are  ripe,  and  are  excellent  when  pickled. 
Some  call  them  Capuchin  capers. 

The  Water  Crefs ,  which  grows  naturally  In 
ditches  and  rills  of  water  in  mod:  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  is  much  ekeemed  as  a  fallet  herb  in-thefpring 
of  the  year.  Many  people  even  prefer  it  to  aU 
other  falleting  of  that  feafon,  for  it’s  agreeable 
warm  bitter  take,  and  becaufe  it  is  reckoned  an 
excellent  anti-fcorbutic,  a  great  cleanfer  of  the 
blood,  and  a  good  diuretic.  The  Editor  of  the 
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lad  edition  of  Mr.  Mortimer’s  hufbandry  fays r 
that  water  creffes,  f relit  gathered  and  eat  failing  in 
in  a  morning,  have  performed  wonders  in  con- 
fumptive  cafes;  and  he  judicioufly  recommends 
to  fportfmen,  or  others,  who  ft  ay  long  in  the  fields 
in  cold  weather,  to  gather  them  out  of  the  fprings 
v^here  they  grow,  and  eat  them,  as  a  better  cordial 
to  warm  theltomach,  than  any  dram  of  fpirituous 
liquors* 

Water  creffes  are  eafily  cultivated,  by  taking 
feme  of  the  plants,  entire'  from  the  place  of  their 
natural  growth,  early  in  the  fpring,  with  ail  their 
roots  to  them,  then  letting  them  in  mud,  ana 
letting  water  in  upon  them  by  degrees,  fo  as  at 
length  to  form  a  kind  of  pond,  if  it  cannot  be 
continued  as  a  running  dream  ;  though  few  fpa- 
cious  grounds  are  without  iome  brook  or  other , 
along  the  tides  of  which  they  will  grow  perfectly 
well.  After  they  have  taken  root,  they  will  foon 
multiply,  efpecially  if  they  be  not  cut  the  firft 
feafon,  but  fuffered  to  ripen  their  feeds;  for  thele 
will  fall  into  the  water,  and  afterwards  afford  a 
fufficient  fupply  of  plants.  If  the  water  is  too 
deep  to  admit  of  planting  them  with  eafe,  and  if 
ic  be  not  a  running  ftream,  the  bed;  way  is  tT 
throw  upon  it’s  furiace,  at  the  places  where  it  is 
tie  fired  they  fhould  grow,  fome  of  the  plants  taken 
from  elfewhere  juft  as  their  feeds  are  coming  to 
maturity  :  for  they  will  there  complete  their  ri¬ 
pening,  fink  to  the  bottom,  and  produce  a  pEnti- 

fill  growth  of  creffes.  4 

Incautious  perfons  have,  not  unfrequently,  dif¬ 
fered  in  their  health,  by  eating  the  leaves  of  the 
creeping  water  parfnep,  indead  of  thole  of  the 
water  crefs.  To  guard  againft  this  midake,  which 
may  chance  to  prove  fatal,  it  is  proper  to  obferve, 

‘  u*  Voh  II.  p.  153. 
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that  the  leaves  of  the  right  water  crefs  are  roundifh, 
almoft  heart- fhaped,  fmall,  with  few  indentures  on 
their  edges,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour  ;  whereas 
thole  of  the  water  parfnep  are  oblong,  pretty 
fharp  pointed,  fawed  at  their  edges,  and  of  a  light 
green  colour. 

Dandelion ,  of  which  there  are  four  or  five  fpecies, 
grows  naturally  in  the  fields,  where  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  very  troubleiome  weed.  If  it’s  roots 
are  planted  in  a  fpot  of  garden  ground,  and  thera- 
blanched,  by  being  earthed  up,  they  will  yield 
pretty  long  and  tender  (hoots,  which  home  people 
are  fond  of,  as  a  faliet,  on  account  of  their  agreea¬ 
ble  bitter  tafte :  but  if  they  are  buffered  to  per- 
fed!  their  feeds,  which  are  light,  downy,  and  of 
courfe  eafily  blown  about  by  the  wind,  they  will 
loon  fpread  to  a  much  greater  di  (lance  than  may 
be  defired. 

Endive ,  or  Succory,  is  propagated  by  it’s  feeds 
only,  which  are  longifh,  flat  at  one  end,  and 
roundifh  at  the  other,  not  unlike  to  little  bits  of 
Imall  (talks.  Thofe  of  the  white,  the  preen,  and 
the  curled,  which  are  the  forts  cultivated  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  are  of  a  whitifn  grey  colour.  The 
feeds  of  the  wild  fuccory,  which  is  ufed  for  medi¬ 
cinal  purpofes,  are  black,  but  of  the  fame  fhape 
as  the  former.  All  the  forts  of  endive  are  efteem- 
ed  aperitive  and  diuretic.  They  will  grow  in  al- 
moft  any  foil,  but  thrive  by  far  the  be  ft  in  deep, 
good,  and  well  ioofened  mould.  The  management 
of  each  fort  is  the  fame. 

The  curled  endive  is  the  fort  now  mod  cultivat¬ 
ed  in  England  for  fallets  in  the  autumn  and  winter, 
during  which  it  may  be  continued  in  perfection, 
fo  long  as  the  feafon  will  permit,  by  obferving 
the  following  directions. 

I  he  fir  ft  lowing  of  endive  fhould  be  about  the 
middle  of  Junes  for  that  which  is  f'own  earlier 

H  3  i% 
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is  apt  to  run  up  to  feed,  efpecially  if  the 
ground  be  rich,  and  the  Gtuation  warm,  before  the 
plants  have  arrived  to  a  proper  fizc  tor  blanching. 
The  fecond  fowing  fhouid  be  in  the  beginning  of 
July,  and  the  third  and  laft  about  the  middle  of 
the  fame  month,  i  he  plants  of  eacn  of  thefe 
fowi  ngs  will  be  fo  very  different  in  their  growth, 
that  each  bed  will  afford  a  fiiccefiion  of  two  or 
three  crops,  and  the  three  fowings  will  of  cotirfc 
furnifh  an  uninterrupted  fupply  during  the  whole 
feafon. 

The  plants  mufc  be  well  weeded,  and  frequent- 
jy  watered  ip.  dry  weather,  till  they  are  fit  to 
tranfplant.  A  fpot  or  rich  ground,  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  plants  intended  to  be  fet  in  it, 
fhouid  then  be  prepared  for  them,  by  thorough 
digging,  and  laying  of  it’s  furface  fmooth  •,  and, 
fr  \t  be  very  dry,  it  muff  be  well  watered.'  The 
larged  plants  fliould  be  removed  fir  ft  from  ^  the 
feed  bed,  and  the  ftp.all.er  ones  fliould  be  left  there 
to  gather  ftrength,  which  they  will  foon  do  after 
the  additional  room  for  their  farther  growth,  fo  as, 
in  their  turns,  to  be  fit  alio  for  trapfplantiiig; 
Care  rhuft  be  taken  not  to  break  their  roots  in 
drawing  them  up  from  the  iced  bed  ,  and  if  tne 
tops  of  their  leaves  are  fhorteneci  then  to  nearly 
equal  lengths,  and  they  aie  1  plead  with  all  thiwir 
toots  turned  the  fame  way,  theie  little  precautions 
will  render  the  regular  planting  of  them  much 
■  eafier,  than  when  their  heads  and  tans  are  jumbled 
promffcuoafly  together.  They  fliould'  be  trans¬ 
planted  in  rows  at  leaft  one  foot  afunder,  and  let 
ten  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The  earth  iliould  be 
well  clofed  around  their  roots,  and  they  fhouid  be 
well  watered  every  other  evening  till  they  have 
taken  good  root,  after  which  they  muft  be  kept 
dear  from  weeds, 
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If  the  plants  left  in  the  feed  bed  are  alfo  well 
weeded  and  watered,  a  fecond  tranfplantation  may 
be  made  from  thence  in  about  ten  days  or  a  fort¬ 
night  after  the  ftrft,  and  the  remainder  of  them 
will  be  ht  to  tranfplant,  in  the  fame  manner  as  be¬ 
fore,  at  about  the  fame  farther  diflance  of  time. 

The  plants  that  were  firfb  tranfplanted  will  be 
fit  for  blanching  by  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  at 
fartheft.  To  do  this  properly,  the  gardener  fhould 
grafp  in  one  hand  all  the  inner  leaves  of  the  plants 
in  regular  order,  and  then  collect  over  them  th* 
out  fide  found  ones;  for  the  rotten  and  decayed 
leaves,  which  lie  next  to  the  ground,  fhould  be 
pulled  off  and  thrown  away.  The  leaves  thus  ga¬ 
thered  up  fhould  be  placed  as  nearly  as  can  be  in 
the  natural  order  of  their  growth,  fo  as  not  to  crofs 
one  another ;  and  when  the  whole  plant  is  thus 
colledted,  it  fhould  be  tied  up  very  clofe  with  a 
twig  of  ofier,  or  a  ftrong  Hip  of  bafs  matt,  at 
about  two  inches  below  the  top.  This  fhould  be 
done  in  a  very  dry  afternoon,  when  the  middle  of 
the  plants  is  perfectly  free  from  dew  or  rain  :  for 
any  fuch  moifture  tied  up  in  them,  would  foon 
make  them  rot.  In  about  a  week  after  this,  thefe 
plants  fhould  be  tied  again  round  the  middle,  to 
prevent  their  heart  leaves  from  burfting  out  on 
one  fide,  which  they  are  otherwife  apt  to  do,  as 
they  increafe  in  bulk  ;  and  with  this  management 
they  will  be  quite  blanched  in  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  from  the  time  of  the  firft  tying  up.  The 
largeft  plants  fhould  always  be  tied  up  firfb  ;  fo 
that  by  going  over  the  fame  ground  once  a  week, 
and  taking  them  according  to  their  fize,  the  crop 
will  be  continued  longer  than  if  they  were  all  tied 
up  at  once:  for  they  will  not  hold  found  and  good 
above  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  their  blanching 
has  been  completed,  efpecially  if  the  feafon  prove 
wet.  For  this  reafon  it  is  moft '  advifable  to  low 
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and  plant  at  different  times,  as  before  diredleci 
But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  the  plants  of  the 
lad  fowling  fhould  be  tranfplanted  under  pales, 
walls,  or  hedges,  to  fcreen  them  from  froft  *,  and 
if  the  winter  be  fevere,  they  fhould  alfo  be  covered 
with  peas-haulm,  or  fonie  other  light  covering, 
which  fhould  be  carefully  taken  off  in  mild 
weather  :  and  thefe  borders  muff  likewife  be  as 
dry  as  poffible  ;  for  endive  is  very  liable  to  rot,  if 
planted  in  moift  ground  in  the  winter. 

Only  the  plants  of  the  two  fir  ft  fowings  are  to 
be  tied  up  in  order  to  blanch  them  :  for,  after 
October,  when  the  nights  begin  to  be  frofty,  the 
plants  of  the  late  crop  would  be  in  great  danger 
of  being  killed  thereby,  if  they  were  to  be  left 
entirely  above  ground,  even  though  they  fhould 
be  covered  with  haulm.  The  heft  way  of  manag¬ 
ing  thefe,  is  to  take  them  np  in  a  very  dry  day, 
-and  with  a  large  flat  pointed  dibble,  plant  them 
in  the  fides  of  ridges  of  earth  laid  very  upright, 
facing  the  fun,  with  only  the  tops  of  the  plants 
out  of  the  ground.  The  plants’ thus  fi  mated  will 
be  expoied  to  as  little  wet  as  poffible,  for  rairi 
cannot  then  lodge  upon  them,  and  in  about  three 
weeks  or  a  mdntffs  time  they  will  be  blanched 
fit  for  ufe :  but  they  will  not  keep  good  long  after 
that.  Frefh  ones  fhould  therefore  he  planted  in 
this  manner  every  week  or  fortnight  at  far  the  ft, 
by  thefe  who  would  have  a  conftanf  fupply  for 
the  table  ;  and  if  thofe  which  were  tranfplanted 
from  the  feed  beds  are  kept  till  February  of 
March,  before  they  are  thus  let  to  hlapch,  fallets 
of  endive  may  be  had  regularly  till  the  beginning 
of  April,  -or  later.  This  la  ft-  planting  will  con¬ 
tinue  good  longer  than  that  which  was  made  juft 
before  the  beginning  of  winter  *  becaufe,  as  the 
days  increafe  in  length,  the  fun  grows  warmer, 
and  the  too  great  moifture  of  the  earth,  which 
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.would  endanger  the  rotting  of  the  plants,  is  more 
and  more  exhaled. 

When  the  endive,  blanched  either  way,  is  fit 
for  ufe,  it  fhould  be  dug  up  with  a  fpade,  and 
after  all  it’s  outride  green  and  decayed  leaves  have 
been  {tripped  off,  it  fhould  be  thoroughly  wafhed 
in  two  or  three  different  waters,  to  clear  it  from 
Hugs  and  other  vermin  which  commonly  fhelter 
jthemfelves  among  it’s  leaves. 

If  any  of  ihe  plants  fhould  put  out  flower  Rems 
either  before  or  during  the  time  of  their  blanch¬ 
ing,  they  fhould  be  immediately  pulled  up,  and 
.thrown  away. 

In  order  to  have  good  feeds  of  endive  for  the 
next  feafon,  fome  of  the  largeR  foundeR,  and 
moR  curled  plants  (a  dozen  of  fuch  will  yield 
feeds  enough  for  any  middling  family)  fhould  be 
chofen  from  among  the  borders  where  the  laR 
crop  was  tranfplanted,  before  the  reR  of  it  is  put 
into  the  ridges  to  blanch.  Thefe  fele&ed  plants 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  (otherwife  it  may  be 
deferred  a  fortnight  longer),  and  tranfplanted  into 
a  well  flickered  place,  at  the  diRance  of  about 
eighteen  inches  afunder,  in  one  row,  which'fhould 
be  placed  pretty  near  to  the  fence,  whether  it  be 
wall,  pale,  or  hedge  •,  but  not  too  near,  efpecially 
If  it  be  the  former,  becaufe  the  danger  of  froRs 
and  nipping  winds  IsgreateR  quite  clofe  to  awallx. 
Thefe  plants  fhould  be  kept  very  clear  from 
weeds,  a  deep  Rirring  or  two  of  the  earth  will 
give  them  great  vigour,  and  when  their  Rems  be¬ 
gin  to  advance  in  height,  they  Riould  be  fupport- 
ed  by  a  ftring  run  along  before  them,  and  faRen- 
ed  at  each  end,  either  to  the  fence,  or  to  Rajces 
let  up  for  this  purpofe.  About  the  beginning  of 
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July,  thefe  feeds  will  begin  to  ripen.  As  foon  as 
they  are  quite  ripe,  the  ftalks  muft  be  cut  off,  and 
ip  read  upon  a  coarfe  cloth,  to  dry  in  the  fun. 
They  fhould  then  be  beaten  out,  dried  again  in 
the  fun,  and  laid  up  in  bags,  or  paper,  in  a  dry 
place.  But  a  circumilance  of  fome  moment  here 
is,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  wait  for  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  all  the  feeds  of  the  fame  plant,  becaufe, 
fuch  is  their  irregularity  in  this  refpedt,  the  firft 
ripe  and  bell  of  the  feeds  will  fcatter  and  be  loft, 
before  the  others  are  near  ripe. 

Ef coition. .  See  Scallion. 

Lettuce s  of  all  kinds  are  multiplied  only  by  their 
feeds,  which  they  produce  the  firft  year,  and  then 
die,  if  they  have  not  been  transplanted.  The  forts 
generally  cultivated  in  the  kitchen  garden  are,  the 
common,  or  garden  lettuce,  the  cabbage  lettuce, 
Cilicia  lettuce,  the  brown  Dutch  lettuce,  the 
Aleppo  lettuce,  the  Imperial  lettuce,  the  green 
Capuchin  lettuce,  the  Ver failles,  or  upright  white 
Cos  lettuce,  the  black  Cos,  the  red  Cos,  the  red 
Capuchin  lettuce,  the  Roman  lettuce,  the  Prince 
lettuce,  the  Royal  lettuce,  and  the  Egyptian  Cos 
lettuce. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  moil  commonly  fown  for 
very  early  ufe,  to  mix  with  other  fmall  fallec  herbs. 
It  is  only  a  degeneracy  of  the  cabbage  lettuce,  or 
this  laft  is  an  improvement  of  it  by  repeated  good 
culture  *,  for  the  feeds  of  cabbage  lettuces  which 
have  not  cabbaged  clofely  will  produce  the  former 
fort,  which  gardeners  diftinguifli  particularly  by 
the  name  of  lapped  lettuce.  Thefe  may  be  fown 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  only  obferving,  to  choofe 
ihady  borders  in  hot  weather,  warm  fituations  in 
the  fpring  and  autumn,  and  to  few  under  glaffes  in 
the  winter,  becaufc  fevere  frofts  would  kill  the 
young  plants. 
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The  cabbage  lettuce  is  likewife  fown  at  feverai. 
different  times,  in  order  to  have  a  lupply  of  it 
throughout  the  feafon.  The  fir  ft  crop  of  this  is 
generally  fown  in  February,  upon  an  open  warm 
fpot  of  ground.  When  the  plants  are  come  up* 
they  fhould  be  thinned  to  the  diftance  ot  about 
ten  inches  afunder  every  way,  either  by  hoeing 
them,  if  their  fuperfluous  numbers  be  not 
wanted,  or  by  drawing  them  up  by  hand  where 
they  Hand  too  clofe,  and  tranfplanting  thofe 
which  are  thus  removed  into  other  good  mould* 
likewife  at  the  diftance  of  about  ten  inches  from 
each  other.  If  this  is  done  before  the  plants  are  too 
large,  they  will  thrive  well ;  though  the  tranf- 
planted  ones  will  feldom  grow  fo  big  as  thofe 
which  were  not  removed  :  but,  in  return,  they 
will  come  fomewhat  later,  and  thereby  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  thofe  who  do  not  repeat  this  lowing 
every  fortnight. 

In  proportion  to  the  advance  of  the  feafon,  the 
fubfequent  crops  fhould  be  fown  in  a  more  ftiady 
and  mcift  fituation,  but  by  no  means  under  the 
drip  of  trees,  left:  the  plants  fhould  run  up  to  feed 
before  they  cabbage,  efpecially  in  the  heat  of  fum- 
mer.  The  laft  crop  of  thefe  lettuces,  which  are 
to  (land  all  the  winter,  fhould  be  fown  by  thq 
middle  of  Auguft,  pretty  thin,  upon  a  good  light 
foil,  warmly  fituated  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up,  they  mu  ft  be  well  weeded,  and  thinned* 
by  hoeing,  fo  that  they  may  not  touch  each  other* 
The  beginning  of  O&ober  will  be  a  proper  time 
for  tranfplanting  them  into  warm  borders,  where 
they  will  refill  the  winter,  if  it  be  not  very  fevere  : 
but,  to  guard  againft  it’s  inclemency,  and  thereby 
be  fare  of  a  crop,  it  will  be  advifable  to  tranfplant 
feme  of  this  growth  into  a  bed  which  may  be 
arched  over  with  hoops,  and  covered  with  mats* 
flraw,  or  peas  haulm,  in  hard  weather.  They 
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may  be  let  pretty  clofe  together;  and  if  they  are 
re-tranfplanted  in  the  fpring,  into  a  warm  and 
rich  foil,  at  the  didance  before  mentioned,  they 
will  do  very  well  *,  though  they  will  not  cab¬ 
bage  fo  foon  as  thofe  which  may  have  been  left 
un-removed  under  a  warm  wall,  if  thefe  laft  efcape 
the  winter,  and  if  the  neceffary  caution  has  been 
obferved,  of  not  placing  them  too  clofe  to  the  wall* 
for  this  fituation  would  make  them  run  up  in 
height,  and  confequently  prevent  their  growing 
large  or  hard. 

To  have  good  feeds  of  this  fort  of  lettuce,  the 
plants  fhould  be  looked  over  when  they  are  in 
perfection,  and  the  larged,  harded,  and  lowed 
growing  of  them  fhould  be  marked  out  by  dicks 
th.ru  ft  into  the  ground  clofe  to  them.  All  the 
red  fhould  be  carefully  rooted  out  as  foon  as  they 
begin  to  run  up,  lead  the  farina  of  the  flowers  of 
thefe  inferior  ones  fhould  intermix  with  the  others,, 
and  thereby  occaflon  a  degeneracy  of  their  feeds. 

The  beginning  of  February  is  alfo  the  fird 
feafon  for  lowing  the  Cilicia,  the  Imperal,  the 
feveral  kinds  of  Cos,  and  the  other  forts  of  let¬ 
tuces  above  mentioned :  but  this  early  fowing 
fhould  he  upon  a  gentle  hot- bed  covered  with  a 
frame.  The  fecond  feafon,  for  thefe,  is  the  latter 
end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March,  upon  a 
border  of  light  earth,  and  in  a  warm  expofure, 
and  open  fituation,  that  is  to  fay,  in  a  fituation  not 
fhadowed  by  trees.  When  the  plants  come  up  on 
the  hot- bed,  plenty  of  frefh  air  fhould  be  admitted 
to  them,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weak  ; 
and  when  they  have  got  five  or  fix  leaves,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  another  hot- bed,  to 
bring  them  forward  i  but  this  lad  need  only  be 
arched  over  with  hoops,  and  covered  with  mats  ; 
for  they  fhould  not  be  kept  too  warm  there. 
When  they  are  removed  from  thence,  anJ  planted 
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out  for  good,  which  fhould  be  as  foon  as  they  are 
drong  enough  to  bear  it,  they  fhould  be  let  fix- 
teen  inches  aiunder  every  way,  in  a  well  loofened 
fpot  of  fine  good  earth.  Thofe  which  were  fown 
in  the  warm  borders  fhould  alfo  be  tranfplanted 
into  a  fimilar  fpot,  and  fet  at  the  fame  difiances 
as  the  forrper.  If  the  leafon  is  dry,  care  fhould 
be  taken  to  water  both  the  one  and  the  other  till 
they  have  taken  root,  and  then  to  keep  them  con- 
ffantly  clear  from  weeds.  This  is  the  only  culture 
that  any  of  them  will  require,  except  the  black 
Cos  lettuces,  which  fhould  be  tied  up  when  they 
are  full  grown  (in  the  manner  before  dire  died  for 
blanching  of  endive)  to  whiten  their  inner  leaves, 
and  render  them  crifp  for  they  feldom  cabbage 
well  without  this  affi  fiance. 

To  continue  thefe  lettuces  through  the  feafon, 
other  crops  of  them  mud  be  fown  in  April,  May, 
and  June;  .obferving,  for  the  reafons  before  given, 
to  fow  the  lateft  in  the  moft  fhady  fituation.  To¬ 
wards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  September,  fhould 
be  the  lad  lowing,  and  the  plants  produced  there¬ 
by  fhould  be  tranfplanted,  either  under  glafies,  or 
into  a  bed  arched  over  with  hoops  and  covered  in 
the  winter,  to  prevent  their  being  dedroyed  by 
the  frod  :  but  as  much  free  air  as  poffible  fhould 
be  admitted  to  them  when  the  weather  is  mild, 
and  they  fhould  be  covered  only  in  hard  rains,  or 
when  it  freezes  ;  for  if  they  are  too  clofely  cover¬ 
ed  they  will  grow  mouldy,  and  foon  after  rot.  — 
In  the  fpring,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  rich 
light  foil,  and  there  fet  at  lead  eighteen  inches 
aiunder  every  way  :  for  if  they  arc  planted  too 
dole,  they  wall  be  apt  to  run  up  in  height,  and 
not  to  cabbage  well. 

This  is  the  crop  from  which  it  will  generally  be 
mod  proper  to  fave  the  feeds  of  thefe  lettuces,  if 
Chey  iuccced  well  1  enough  it  will  be  right  alio  to 
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mark  out  fome  of  the  fined  plants  of  the  crop 
fown  in  the  fpring  ;  becaufe  thofe  of  this  lad  low¬ 
ing  may  fometimes  fail,  through  the  wetnefs  of  the 
feafon,  even  when  they  are  in  full  bloom,  arid  the 
others  may  do  well  by  having  rriore  favourable 
weather:  but  if  both  fhould  fucceed,  there  will  be 
no  room  for  complaint,  fince  the  feeds  of  lettuces 
will  grow  perfe£tly  well  after  they  are  two  years  old, 
and,  if  they  have  been  faved  with  due  care,  even 
at  the  end  of  three  years.  Very  great  caution 
fhould  be  it  fed  here,  riot  to  let  any  of  the  com¬ 
mon  forts  feed  among  or  neat  thefe  more  valuable 
plants ;  not  only  for  the  reafons  before  affigned, 
but  becaufe  they  are  naturally  the  mod  apt  to  de¬ 
generate  in  this  country.  The  bed  way  therefore 
is  to  keep  the  plants  of  each  fort  which  are  in¬ 
tended  for  feed,  as  feparate  as  poifible  from  all 
Others;  and  to  fuffer  none  of  them  to  perfeft 
their  feeds,  except  fuch  as  are  entirely  approved 
of.  • 

The  Egyptian  green  Cos,  the  white  Cos,  the 
Cilicia,  and  the  red  Cos,  are  the  mod  valuable  of 
all  the  forts  of  lettuce  cultivated  in  England. 
The  royal  and  imperial  lettuces  are  very  good ; 
but  not  fo  generally  edeemed.  The  white  cos 
iffed  to  be  preferred  to  all  others,  till  of  late  years, 
that  the  Egytian  green  cos,  and  the  red  cos,  have 
been  found  to  be  by  far  the  fweeted  and  tendered. 
Thefe  will  endure  the  common  cold  of  our  win¬ 
ters  full  as  well  as  the  white  cos  :  but  they  are 
more  apt  to  rot,  if  the  feafon  of  their  cabbaging 
be  very  rainy. 

The  green  Capuchin  arid  the  brown  Dutch 
lettuces  are  very  hardy  forts,  and  may  be  fown  a-c 
the  fame  feafons  as  the  common  cabbage  lettuce. 
They  are  very  proper  to  plant  under  a  hedge,  or 
other  fence,  to  dand  the  winter;  becaufe  they  will 
often  live  there,  when  mod  of  the  other  forts  are 
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deftroyed.  They  will  alfo  bear  more  heat  and 
drought,  and  therefore  are  very  fit  for  late  fowing: 
nor  do  they  run  up  to  feed  fo  foon  as  the  other 
forts,  after  they  are  cabbaged.  If  fome  of  them 
are  planted  upon  a  gentle  hot-bed  in  autumn,  and 
well  covered  with  a  frame,  they  will  cabbage  lb  as 
to  be  fit  for  ufe  in  February  and  March,  and  may 
be  continued  till  thofe  in  the  open  air  are  ready 
for  the  table.  All  thefe  qualities  render  them 
valuable :  especially  as,  in  confequence  thereof, 
thefe  may  be  had  at  a  time  when  there  are  but  few 
others.  To  prevent  their  degenerating,  none  bus 
the  larged  and  bed  cabbaged  of  thefe  plants 
fhould  be  fet  apart  for  feed ;  and  all  the  cautions 
before  given  in  this  refpecf  fliouid  be  dridtly  ob- 
ferved  here. 

Refides  the  general  rule  before  mentioned,  of 
not  differing  two  different  forts  of  lettuces  ever  to- 
Hand  near  each  other  when  they  hloffom,  led  the 
mixing  of  their  farina  fhould:  make  both  of  them 
,  vary  from  their  original,  and  partake  of  each 
other;  it  is  neceffary,  efpecialiy  for  thofe  which 
fun  up  high,  fuch,  in  particular,  as  the  Cilicia, 
the  Cos,  and  the  other  large  growing  forts,  to' 
thrud  down  by  the  fide  of  each,  a  dake  to  which 
it’s  dem  fhould  be  tied,  to  prevent  it’s  being 
broken,  or  blown  out  of  the  ground  by  wind.  The 
feed  branches  fhould  be  cut  as  fad  as  the  feeds 
ripen,  without  waiting  to  have  the  feed  of  the 
whole  plant  together;  for  there  will  frequently 
be  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  difference  between 
the  ripening  of  one  part  and  that  of  another  ;  and 
when  they'  are  cut,  they  mud  be  fpread  upon  a 
coarfe  cloth,  in  a  funny  place,' to  dry  the  feeds 
yet  more.  The  feeds,  fhould  then  be  beaten  or 
rubbed  out,  dried  again  in  the  fun,  and  afterwards 
laid  up  in  a  dry  place,  where  neither  mice  nor 
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other  vermin  can  get  at  them ;  for  if  they  do,  they 
will  foon  eat  them  up. 

Mufiard  is  an  annual  plant,  railed  from  it’s  feed 
only.  The  white  milliard,  as  it  is  commonly  call¬ 
ed,  is  the  fort  chiefly  cultivated  in  gardens,  for  at 
fallet  herb  in  the  winter  and  fprirfg.  The  feeds 
of  this  are  fowft  Very  thick  in  drills,  either  upon 
a  border  warmly  fituated,  or  if  the  weather  be 
very  cold,  upon  a  gentle  hot-bed,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  crefles  and  other  fmall  falletting,  and  in 
about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  the  time  of 
fowing,  the  plants  will  be  fit  for  ufe  j  for  when 
they  are  large  and  have  rough  leaves,  they  are  too 
ftrong  to  be  mixed  with  fallets. 

The  bell  way  to  fave  the  feeds  of  this  plant,  is 
to  fow  a  fpot  of  ground  with  it  in  the  fpring,  to 
thin  the  plants  when  they  have  about  four  leaves, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  hoe  down  the  weeds,  as  is 
prafliled  for  turneps.  This  hoeing  is  to  be  repeat¬ 
ed  in  about  a  month  after,  and  the  plants  are 
then  to  be  left  about  eight  or  nine  inches  afunder, 
which  will  be  a  iufficient  fpace  for  the  growth  of 
this  fpecies.  If  thefe  hoeings  are  well  performed,  in 
dry  weather,  they  will  keep  the  ground  clean  till 
the  rnuftard  feeds  are  ripe.  The  (talks  of  this 
plant,  which  are  branched  and  hairy,  will  then  be 
about  two  feet  high,  and  the  ripening  of  it’s  leed 
is  indicated  by  the  pods  changing  to  a  brown 
colour  ;  immediately  after  which  they  fhould  be 
cut  down,  dried  upon  cloths,  for  two  or  three  days* 
and  then  threfhed  out  for  ufe. 

The  larger  forts  of  milliard,  the  feeds  of  which 
are  ufe'd  chiefly  for  fauce,  are  to  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner*,  excepting  that,  as  they  grow  much 
lar  ger,  a  proportionably  greater  fpace  .  mull  be  left 
between  their  plants  •,  and  as  their  feeds  will  not 
ripen  fo  foon  as  thoie  of  the  ftpaller  kind,  three 
hoeings,  or  rather  good  deep  flirtings,  of  the 

ground 
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ground  may  be  requifite  for  them.  One  of  thefe 
larger  forts,  which  is  the  common  muftard,  grows 
naturally  in  very  many  parts  of  England,  but  is 
cultivated  in  the  fields  for  it’s  feeds,  of  which 
the  fauce  called  muftard  is  made  -,  and  another 
fort,  which  likewife  grows  naturally  in  our  arable 
lands,  and  is  alfo  cultivated  for  ufe,  produces  the 
feeds  which  are  commonly  fold  under  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Durham  muftard  feed.  The  ftalks  of  this 
laft  fort  feldom  raife  above  two  feet  high  :  but 
thofe  of  the  former  generally  run  up  to  the  height 
t>f  four  or  five  feet. 

Nafturtium.  See  CreJJis  {Indian). 

_  Rape  feeds  are  frequently  fown  in  drills  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  in  the  fame  manner  as  defies  and 
muftard,  like  which  they  fprout  in  a  few  days, 
and  the  plants  produced  from  them,  being  alfo  of 
the  warm  kind,  are  mixed  with  winter  and  fpring 
fallets,  when  they  are  very  young.  The  farther 
culture  of  this  genus  of  plants  does  not  belong  to 
the  prefentfubjed,  and  has  already  been  treated  of -v. 

Scallions,  or  Efcallions,  are  a  fort  of  onion  whofe 
root  never  becomes  a  bulb.  They  are  ufed  chiefly  in 
tne  fpring  in  lieu  of  green  onions,  and  were  former¬ 
ly  much  more  common  than  at  prefent ;  for  they 
are  now  fo  fcarce  as  hardly  to  be  met  with.  The  gar¬ 
deners  near  London  have  a  trick  of  fubftituting  in 
their  (lead  onions  which,  after  they  have  decayed 
and  fprouted  in  the  houfe,  they  plant  early  in  the 
fpring  in  a  bed  where  they  foon  grow  large, enough 
for  their  purpofe,  which  is,  then  to  pull  off  all  the 
outer  coat  of  the  root,  to  tie  them  up  in  bunches, 
and  to  fell  them  in  the  market  for  fcallions :  but, 
which  cannot  be  done  with  thefe,  the  root  of 
the  true  fcallion  is  eafily  parted,  and  it  is  by  fet- 
tiug  of  their  flips,  either  in  the  fpring  or  autumn, 

y  See  KoL  III.  p.  igy. 
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that  this  plant  is  propagated.  The  autumn  is  the 
bed  time,  becaufe  the  fcallions  tranfplanted  then 
will  be  fitted  for  ufe  the  next  fpring.  Thefe  offsets 
fhould  be# planted  three  or  four  in  a  hole,  in  beds 
or  borders  about  three  feet  wide,  and  the  holes 
fhould  be  about  fix  inches  afunder  every  way. 
The  plants  thus  fet  need  only  be  kept  clear  from 
weeds,  and  they  will  multiply  exceedingly  in  ai¬ 
med  any  foil  and  fituation.  % 

Sorrel  is  ufed  for  many  purpofes  in  the  kitchen, 
and  they  who  are  fond  of  acid  herbs  in  their  fallets 
cannot  well  have  one  whofe  tartnefs  is  more  agree¬ 
able.  The  two  iorts  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  kit¬ 
chen  gardens  here  are,  the  common  forrel,  which 
has  longifh  and  fharp  pointed  leaves,  and  the 
round -leafed  garden,  or  Roman  forrel.  Both  of 
tHeie  are  perennial  *  but  the  round  leaved  fort  is 
mod  edeemed. 

This  is  propagated  by  it’s  creeping  roots,  which 
may  be  tranfplanted  either  In  fpring  or  autumn  ; 
but  the  autumn  is  bed  for  dry  ground.  The  di- 
dance  between  them  fhould  be  at  lead  two  feet 
every  way  ;  for  this  plant  fpreads  pretty  far,  and 
increafes  greatly,  efpecially  on  ftony  land  ;  for  it’s 
natural  growth  is  upon  rocks.  It  feidonx  produces 
good  feeds  ;  and  hardly  any  at  all  when  it  is  let 
in  a  light  foil. 

The  common  forrel,  which  grows  naturally  in 
padure  lands  in  mod  parrs  of  England,  and  which 
is  con  fide  r  ably  improved  by  culture  in  the  garden, 
is  multipled  either  by  it’s  feeds,  or  by  parting  of 
it’s  roots.  The  former  of  thefe  methods  produces 
the  larged  and  mod  fucculent  plants,  if  they  are 
allowed  diffident  room  :  but  in  whichever  way 
they  are  raifed,  they  (houid  dand  at  lead  fix  in¬ 
ches  afunder,  in  rows  fo  far  didant  from  each 
other  as  to  admit  of  digging  the  ground  between 
them  every  fpring,  if  not  oftener,  efpecially  in  the 
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h  ot  months,  b efides  hoeing  up  the  weeds  when” 
ever  thefe  are  numerous,  or  begin  to  grow  tall. 
Autumn  is  the  bell:  time  for  fowing  of  thefe  feeds 
upon  dry  land,  and  alfo  for  parting0  or  tranfplant- 
ing  the  roots,  which,  with  the  above  management, 
may  hand  un-removed  for  two  or  three  years. 

The  feeds  of  the  annual  forts  of  forte!  fhould 
be  fown  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  on  a  bed 
of  common  earth,  in  rows  a  foot  and  an  half 
afunder;  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  thinned  to  the  diftance  of  four  or  five 
inches  from  each  other.  This,  and  keeping  them 
dean  from  weeds,  is  all  the  culture  that  they  will 
require :  but  both  their  fize  and  their  goodnefs  will 
certainly  be  increafed  by  a  good  Airring  or  two  of 
the  ground,  which  may  eaf%  be  given  at  the  time 
of  weeding ;  for  both  fhould  be  done  in  dry 
weather.  Thefe  plants  will  ' flower,  in  July,  and 
their  feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn. 

Succory .  See  Endive . 

.  Tarragon  is  propagated  by  feeds,  flips,  or  cut- 
tings.  Marcn  or  April  is  the  proper  time  for  fettino' 
diem,  and  tney  may  be  tranfplanted  again  in  the 
lumnicr.  The  plants  fhould  Aand  at  leaA  a  foot 
afunder  every  way,  and  they  fhould  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds.  They  will  endure  great  cold  ;  and 
even  extraordinary  drought  will  not  hurt  them,  if 
they  are  but  a  little  watered,  or  if  the  earth  about 
them  is  kept  loofe  and  well  ftirred.  A  very  few 
of  their  leaves  mixed  with  a  fallet,  particularly  of 
lettuces,  give  it  a  high  aromatic  flavour*  The 
tendered:  and  frefheA  are  the  bed  for  this  purpofe. 

A  former  poflelTor  of  the  copy  of  Mr.  Worlido-e’s 
liufbandry  now  in  my  hands,  has  written  upon  a 
blank  leaf  at  the  beginning  of  it,  the  following 
directions  for  raifing  a  fallet  of  fmall  herbs  very 
expeditioufly,  in  a  chamber,  or  elfewhere  within 
uoors,  I  mention  it  only  as  a  matter  of  amufement, 

12  “  Take 
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tc  Take  a  pan  as  big  as  your  hat,  fill  it  with 
water,  fpread  over  it  a  cabbage  net  which  ftiall 
juft  touch  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  lay  upon 
this  wool  which  fhall  alfo  juft  touch  the  water : 
when  this  wool  is  wet  through,  fow  upon  it  feeds 
of  muftard,  creffes,  radifhes,  lettuce,  &c.  and  in  a 
fortnight  their  plants  will  be  fit  to  cut  for  a 
fallet.” 

The  fame  may  be  done,  rather  rtiore  convenient¬ 
ly,  by  ftrewing  thefe  feed  between  two  pieces  of 
flannel  wet  and  fpread  in  a  difh,  which  may  be 
fet  in  a  window.  The  young  plants  will  foon  pierce 
through  the  upper  flannel,  if  only  a  little  water  be 
kept  conftantly  in  the  bottom  of  the  difh,  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  moifture  neeefifary  for  their  vegetation. 


A  R  T  I  CL  E  V, 
Of  fweet  Herbs . 


~jDALM  is  either  raifed  from  feeds,  or  propagate 
ed  by  flips  from  it’s  root,  which  is  perennial, 
though  it’s  ftalks  are  annual.  The  fpring  is  the 
beft  time  for  fowing  thefe  feeds,  and  Odlober  is  the 
moft  proper  time  for  fetting  the  offsets,  that  they 
may  have  time  to  get  ftfength  before  the  frofts 
come  on.  The  roots  of  this  plant  may  be  parted 
into  fmall  pieces,  with  three  or  four  buds  to  each, 
and  thefe  flips  fhould  be  fet  two  feet  afunder  in 
beds  of  common  garden  earth,  where  they  will 
foon  fpread  fo  as  to  meet  each  other.  The  only 
culture  which  they  require  is,  to  water  them  till 
they  have  taken  root,  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds,  to  cut  off  their  decayed  ftalks  in  the 
autumn,  and  to  ftir  the  ground  between  the  plants 
where  k  is  not  covered  by  their  leaves. 

The  virtues  of  this  herb  are  well  known. 

;  -  ~  -  -  -  £ajll 
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Bafil  is  of  feveral  forts  :  that  which  bears  the 
larged  leaves,  efpecially  if  they  are  of  a  purplifli 
colour,  is  reckoned  the  bed  ;  but  that  which  has 
the  fmalled  leaves  is  accounted  the  mod  curious  ; 
and  that  with  middling  fized  leaves  is  the  mod 
common.  All  thefe  are  annuals,  and  very  tender 
plants ;  for  which  reafon  it  feldom  is  attempted  to 
raife  them  otherwife  than  by  fowing  their  feeds  in 
a  hot-bed.  Thefe  feeds  are  very  fmall,  fomewhat 
"oval,  and  of  a  dark  cinnamon  colour.  March  is 
the  mod  proper  time  for  fowing  them :  the  hot¬ 
bed  fhould  be  gentle  ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  another 
yet  more  moderate  hot-bed,  where  they  mud  be 
fhaded  and  watered  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root : 
or,  if  they  are  diffidently  thinned,  the  remainder 
of  them  may  be  left  where  the  fird  grew.  In 
either  cafe,  they  fhould  be  gradually  accu domed 
to  the  air,  and  have  plenty  of  it  in  mild  weather; 
they  fhould  be  watered  frequently,  for  they  love 
moidure ;  and  they  fhould  be  taken  up  in  May, 
with  a  ball  of  earth  about  their  roots,  and  tranf- 
pfonted  into  pots  or  borders,  where  they  mud  be 
fhaded  and  watered  again,  till  they  have  taken  root. 
They  will  require  no  farther  care,  except  weeding 
them,  and  refrefhing  them  with  water  in  dry 
weather  till  they  have  perfe&ed  their  feeds,  which 
will  be  in  September.  The  feeds  of  thoie  forts 
which  appear  mod  didind,  may  then  be  faved 
feparately,  for  fowing  in  the  next  fpring :  but  as 
they  feldom  ripen  perfectly  in  the  open  air  in  this 
country,  we  generally  ufe  thofe  which  the  feeds- 
men  import  from  the  fouth  of  France,  or  from 
Italy. 

If  any  particular  fort  fhould  arife  from  the  feeds, 
and  the  poffeffor  thereof  fhould  be  defirous  to  in- 
create  it,  cuttings  may  be  taken  off  any  time  in 
May,  and  planted  in  a  moderate  hot-bed, where  they 

I  3  will 
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will  take  root  in  about  ten  days,  if  they  are  well 
ftiaded  and  watered,  and  in  about  three  weeks 
they  will  be  fit  to  remove  into  pots  or  borders. 

As  the  odour  of  thefe  plants  is  too  ftrbng  for 
moft  people,  efpecially  if  they  are  in  the  fame 
room,  or  otherwife  near  them,  they  fhould  always 
be  let  at  fome  diftance  from  the  habitation  ;  left 
their  perfume,  if  there  be  any  quantity  of  them, 
Ihould  extend  to  the  apartments,  when  the  win¬ 
dows  are  open. 

Borage,  is  an  annual  plant,  which,  if  fuffered  to 
fow  itfelf,  will  come  up  plentifully,  and  grow  with¬ 
out  any  care.  It’s  feeds  are  ffnall,  oval,  and  black, 
with  generally  a  fpeck  of  white  at  their  lower  end. 
If  thefe  are  fown  on  an  open  fpot  of  ground,  and 
if  the  plants  are  kept  clear  from  weeds,  by  one  or 
two  hoeings,  and  thinned  to  the  diftance  of  fix  or 
eight  inches  from  each  other,  they  will  require 
no  farther  trouble.  The  plants  railed  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  will  flower  in  May,  but  thofe  railed  in  the 
fpring  will  not  blofibm  till  June;  fo  that,  where  a 
continuation  of  thefe  flowers  is  defired,  there  fhould 
be  a  fecond  fowing  in  the  fpring,  about  a  month 
after  the  firft  :  but  this  fiiould  be  in  a  fhady  place, 
though  not  under  the  drip  of  trees  ;  and  if  the 
feafon  is  dry,  the  ground  muft  be  watered  fre¬ 
quently,  to  bring  up  the  plants.  Thefe  will  con¬ 
tinue  flowering  till  the  end  of  fummer. 

Burnet  of  a  fmalier  kind  than  either  of  the  forts 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  worky, 
has  frequently  a  place  in  the  kitchen  garden,  either 
for  the  fake  of  it’s  young  leaves,  which  are  mixed 
fpuingly  with  fallets,  or  for  thofe  leaves  when 
p  her,  to  put  into  cool  tankards.  As  a  phyfical 
herb,  it  is  accounted  cordial  and  alexipharmic,  and 

y  See  VqL  III,  $>,  283—29I0 
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the  powder  of  ids  root  is  thought  to  be  of  fervice 
again  ft  fpitting  of  blood. 

This  plant  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  id's 
roots  and  fetting  of  thefe  offsets  in  the  autumn; 
but  it  is  mod  eafily  raifed  from  feeds  fown  in  that 
feafon,  much  rather  than  in  the  fpring,  becaufe 
thefe  laft  often  lie  in  the  ground  till  the  next  year. 
If  the  young  plants  are  tranfplanted  to  the  diftance 
of  a  foot  afunder,  in  a  bed  of  common  earth, 
and  watered  till  they  have  taken  root,  they  will 
not  require  any  farther  care,  but  keeping  them 
clear  from  weeds.  They  will  laft  feveral  years  ; 
for  the  roots  of  this  fpecies  are  perennial :  or  they 
will  fow  themfelves,  and  thereby  produce  a  plen¬ 
tiful  crop  of  new  plants.  The  foil  for  burnet 
fhould  be  dry. 

Calamint  is  ufed  chiefly  for  medicinal  purposes: 
It  is  hotter  than  mint,  and  abounds  more  with 
fultile  and  volatile  parts.  If  planted  in  the  garden, 
it  may  be  raifed  from  flips,  offsets  of  the  roots, 
or  feeds.  It’s  culture  is  the  fame  as  that  of  balm. 

Cardans,  though  not  one  of  the  fweet  herbs, 
merits  a  place  in  fame  remote  part  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  on  account  of  ids  medicinal  ufe  to  a 
country  family,  which  may  not,  perhaps,  always  be 
able  to  get  it  immediately  from  an  apothecary’s 
fhop.  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  mention  it  here,  as  I 
juft  now  perceive  my  having  omitted  it  before. 

The  Carduus  Benediftus,  or  bleffed  thiftle,  which 
is  the  fpecies  here  meant,  is  mo  ft  commonly  propa¬ 
gated  by  lowing  ids  feeds  in  the  autumn,  on  a  bed 
of  common  earth,  in  a  dry  place.  The  plants, which 
will  foon  come  up,  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  the 
fpring,  fo  as  to  (land /a  foot  afunder  every  way.  If 
the  feafon  is  dry,  they  muft  be  watered  two  or 
three  times,  till  they  have  taken  root,  after  which 
they  wi  11  require  no  farther  care,  hut  to  keep  them 
clear  from  weeds. 

1 4 
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The  plants  raifed  from  thefe  feeds  fown  in  the 
fpring,  do  not  thrive  fo  well,  nor  grow  fo  large  as 
thofe  of  the  autumnal  fowing. 

This  plant  fhould  be  cut  for  ufe  when  it’s 
flowers  are  full  blown,  which  is  in  June,  before 
it’s  lower  leaves  decay :  when  cut,  it  fhould  be 
fpread  in  a  dry  fhady  place  for  three  or  four  days, 
then  tied  up  in  bunches,  and  afterwards  hung  up 
in  a  dry  room,  upon  rows  of  firings,  where  the 
air  may  pafs  freely  between  them,  to  prevent 
their  growing  mouldy. 

The  feeds  of  thofe  which  are  left  uncut  will 
ripen  in  autumn,  and  the  plants  will  then  die, 
Thefe  feeds  are  oblong,  flreaked,  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  encompafled  with  ftiff  brifliles  at  the 
top. 

The  whole  of  this  plant  is  very  bitter. 

Chamomile  grows  wild  upon  commons  and  other 
wafle  land  in  many  parts  of  England,  particularly 
in  moifl  and  fhady  places,  which  it  moft  delights 
in.  It  is  a  trailing  perennial  plant,  which  puts 
forth  roots  from  the  joints  of  ids  branches  as  they 
3je  on  the  ground,  and  thereby  fpreads  and  multi¬ 
plies  exceedingly ;  fo  that  whoever  would  culti¬ 
vate  it,  need  only  procure  a  few  flips  of  it  in  the 
fpring,  and  plant  them  about  a  foot  afunder,  that 
they  may  have  room  to  fpread  :  they  will  fooii 
cover  the  ground. 

Chamomile  walks  were  formerly  a  fort  of  fafhion 
in  gardens;  and  indeed  they  looked  pretty  enough 
for  fome  time  after  they  were  mowed  and  rolled  : 
but  they  are  now  quite  difufed,  becaufe  this  plant 
is  very  apt  to  decay  in  large  patches,  which  then 
become  difagreeable  to  the  eye. 

The  chamomile  flowers  which  are  ufed  medici¬ 
nally  fhould  be  of  the  Angle  kind,  becaufe  they  are 
ftrongefl :  but  the  market  people  generally  fell  the 
double  becaufe  they  are  the  lameft. 

The 
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The  double  flowered  fort  is  as  hardy  as  the 
(ingle,  and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner, 

Coaftmary  is  a  name  iometimes  given  to  Tanfey  \ 
which  fee. 

Dill  muft  be  fown  where  it  is  to  remain,  for  it 
Will  not  bear  tranfplanting.  The  foil  for  this  plant 
fhould  be  light,  and  it’s  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in 
the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  they 
feldom  grow  well  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the 
ground  till  fpring.  When  the  plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  thinned  to  the  diftance  of  eight  or 
ten  inches  from  each  other,  that  they  may  have 
room  to  put  out  their  lateral  branches,  and  if  they 
are  afterwards  kept  clear  from  weeds,  by  good 
hoeing,  they  will  not  require  any  farther  care. 
When  their  feeds  begin  to  be  formed,  fuch  of 
them  as  are  intended  to  be  put  into  pickle  for 
cucumbers  (for  that  is  their  chief  culinary  ufe) 
fhould  be  cut;  and  when  the  feeds  of  the  re¬ 
mainder,  deftined  for  fowing,  are  ripe,  they  fhould 
be  dried  upon  a  cloth,  and  then  beaten  out.  If 
they  are  fuffered  to  fow  themfelves,  they  will 
produce  in  the  fpring  a  multitude  of  young  plants, 
which  will  want  no  other  culture,  than  thinning 
them  with  a  hoe,  and  keeping  them  free  from 
weeds. 

Fennely  like  dill,  to  which  it  is  near  a-kin,  is  beft 
raifed  from  feeds  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe.Thefe 
feeds  are  fmall,  longifb,  oval,  and  of  a  yellowifli 
colour,  ftriped  with  greerpfh  grey  ftreaks.  They  will 
grow  in  any  foil  or  fixation  ;  and  the  plants  pro¬ 
duced  by  them  (which  will  come  up  in  the  fpring)  re¬ 
quire  no  other  care  than  thinning  them  where  they 
are  too  clofe,  and  keeping  them  clear  from  weeds. 
They  will  flower  in  July,  and  perfeft  their  feeds 
in  autumn. 

The  roots  of  the  common  fennel  are  ftronger, 
more  flefhy,  penetrate  deeper  into  the  ground,  and 
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laft  foms  years  longer,  than  thofe  of  the  fort  di- 
ffinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  fweet  fennel:  but, 
this  excepted,  there  is  little  difference  between 
them,  unlefs  it  be.,  that  the  leaves  of  the  fweet 
fennel  are  the  longeft,  {tendered,  and  leaft  numer¬ 
ous  ,  that  it’s  ftalks  do  not  rife  fo  high  as  thofe 
of  the  common  kind,  and  that  it’s  feeds  are  longer, 
narrower,  and  of  a  lighter  colour.  Both  of  thefe 
forts  are  very  hardy,  and  require  equally  little 
trouble  in  their  culture.  They  fpring  again  when 
cut,  and  their  youngeft  and  tendered:  {hoots  are  the 
bed  for  life. 

Finecchio  is  a  fpecies  of  fennel  too  tender  to  ripen 
it’s  feeds  perfectly  in  this  country.  We  therefore 
import  them  from  Italy,  where  it  is  cultivated  as  a 
fallet  herb;  for  it  is  too  flrong  for  an  Englifh 
ftomach,  though  forne  few  curious  gentlemen  do 
now  and  then  raife  it  here.  It’s  ftalks  are  very  fliort; 
but  flefhy,  tender,  and  near  two  inches  thick,  to  the 
.  height  of  four  or  five  inches  above  the  ground; 
and  this  is  the  part  which  is  eaten,  when  blanched, 
with  oil,  vinegar  and  pepper.  Even  at  their  ut- 
moft  growth,  when  run  up  to  feed,  the  ftalks  of 
this  plant  feldom  rife  higher  than  about  eighteen 
inches.  It’s  feeds  are  narrower,  more  crooked,  and 
of  a  brighter  yellow,  than  either  of  our  before- 
mentioned  forts  of  fennel.  They  have  alfo  a  very 
ftrong  ftnell  like  anifeed,  and  are  very  fweet  to  the 
tafte. 

Thefe  feeds,  which  muft  be  perfect  in  their 
kind,  or  they  will  not  be  worth  the  trouble  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  fhould  be  fown  in  (hallow  rills  made  in  a 
well  dugfpot  of  light  and  rich  earth,  neither  very 
dry,  norover  moift ;  for  this  plant  will  not  thrive 
in  either  extreme.  The  drills  {hould  be  drawn  by 
a  line,  and  the  diftance  from  each  other  (hould  be 
at  leaft  two  feet,  that  there  may  be  room  to  clean 
and  ftir  the  ground  between  them,  and  alfo  to 

earth 
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rarth  up  the  plants  when  they  are  full  grown. 
The  feeds  fhould  be  feattered  thin  in  thefe  rills  ; 
for  the  plants  in  them  fhould  (land  pretty  far 
apart,  left  they  fhould  impoverifh  one  another : 
but  as  an  allowance  muft  be  made  for  the  mif- 
carriage  of  fome,  they  may  be  fown  about  two  in¬ 
ches  afunder.  Half  an  inch  deep  of  earth  will 
cover  them  fufficiently. 

The  firft  crop,  which  may  he  fown  about  the 
middle  of  March,  will,  if  it  fucceeds,  be  fit  for 
life  in  July;  and  by  continuing  to  fow  at  the 
diftance  of  about  every  three  weeks,  till  the  latter 
end  of  July,  a  fucceftion  of  this  plant  may  be  had 
till  the  hard  frofts  let  in.  The  crops  fown  in  April, 
May,  and  June,  fhould  have  a  proportion  ably 
moifter  foil  than  that  which  was  chofen  for  the 
firft ;  and  thole  which  are  fown  late  in  July  fhould 
have  a  drier  foil  and  warmer  fituation,  becaufe,  as 
the  plants  of  this  fowing  will  not  be  fit  for  ufe  till 
the  autumn  is  pretty  far  advanced,  they  would  be 
liable  to  an  increafe  of  accidents,  from  too  much 
wet,  or  cold,  if  they  were  fown  in  a  moift  foil.  But 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  as  the  ground  is  often 
extremely  dry  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  are, 
for  that  reafon,  moft  apt  to  mifcarry  then,  it  will 
be  right  to  water  and  (hade  the  beds  in  which  they 
are  fown  at  that  time,  and  if  the  weather  fhould 
continue  to  be  very  dry,  the  plants  themfelves  muft 
be  watered  pretty  frequently,  or  they  will  run  up  to 
feed,  without  growing  to  any  tolerable  fize.  When 
this  is  prafbfed,  the  directions  of  gardeners  are,  to 
make  a  channel  at  each  row  of  the  plants,  to  de¬ 
tain  the  water  which  is  poured  on  them:  but  num¬ 
bers  of  experiments  in  the  new  hufbandry  prove, 
that  the  earth  is  conftantly  preferved  in  a  ftate  of 
fufficient  moifture,  even  in  the  dried  feafons,  by 
flirting  it  well,  deep,  and  frequently ;  without  any 
danger  of  rotting  the  plants*  or  chilling  their  roots, 
i  /  as 
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..as  mud  be  the  cafe  when  water  is  differed  to  re¬ 
main  long  near  or  upon  them. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  which  will  be  in 
three  weeks  or  a  month  after  fowing,  all  the  weeds 
between  them  muft  be  carefully  hoed  out,  and 
they  muft  be  thinned  to  the  diftance  of  about  four 
inches  from  each  other.  As  they  advance  in  growth, 
and  new  weeds  fpring  up,  the  hoeing  muft  be  re¬ 
peated  from  time  to  time,  and  they  lbould  at  laft 
be  thinned  fo  as  to  ftand  at  leaft  eight  inches 
afunder  in  the  row.  If  the  plants  are  of  a  good 
kind,  their  items  will  fwell  to  a  confiderable  bulk 
juft  above  the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  and  this 
part  fhould  be  earthed  up,  in  the  fome  manner  as 
is  prafitifed  for  celeri,  to  blanch  it,  about  a  fort¬ 
night  before  it  is  to  be  ufed.  This  will  render  it 
erifp  and  tender. 

The  late  fown  plants,  befides  being  like  wife 
earthed  up,  to  blanch  them,  whenever  they  are  fit 
for  it,  fhould  be  covered  with  ftraw,  peas  haulm, 
or  fome  other  light  covering,  in  the  autumn,  if 
any  iharp  froft  fhould  happen  then ;  and  by  this 
means  they  may  be  continued  fit  for  ufe  till  the 
middle  of  winter. 

Hyffop  is  propagated  either  by  feeds,  flips,  or 
cuttings,  and  thrives  beft  in  poor  dry  ground  ;  for 
it  will  bear  the  cold  of  our  climate  better  there, 
than  when  it  is  planted  in  a  richer  foil,  in  which 
laft  it  will  grow  very  luxuriant  in  fummer,  and 
eonfequently  be  the  more  tender  when  the  warm 
weather  is  paft.  Such  of  thefe  plants  as  chance  to 
grow  out  of  the  joints  of  old  walis,  for  example, 
as  they  frequently  do,  will  refill  the  fevereft  froft, 
and  be  much  more  aromatic,  than  thole  which  are 
railed  in  the  fineft  dunged  land. 

If  hyffop  is  raifed  from  it’s  feeds,  they  fhould 
be  fown  in  March,  in  a  light  fandy  foil,  and  when 
the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplant- 
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ed  into  the  poor  ground  where  they  are  to  remain, 
at  the  didance  of  at  lead  two  feet  afunder  every 
way ;  for  they  grow  pretty  large  if  they  are  not 
frequently  cut.  The  flips  or  cuttings  of  this  plant 
fhould  be  fet  in  April  or  May,  and  they  mud  be 
defended  from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered,  till  they  have  taken  root,  which 
will  be  in  about  two  months.  They  mud  then  be 
tranfplanted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  and  their  management  after  this  is  the  fame 
as  before  diredted  for  the  feedlings.  All  thefe 
plants  flower  in  July  and  Augud,  and  ripen  their 
feeds  in  September  ;  but  their  roots  will  lad  many 
years.  The  only  fort  of  hyflbp  cultivated  for  ufe 
in  this  country  (for  the  other  forts  raifed  here  are 
merely  for  curiofity)  does  not  rife  higher  than  a 
foot  and  an  half ;  it’s  flowers  are  blue,  in  fpikes  5- 
and  it’s  feeds  are  fmall,  oblong,  and  black. 

Lavender,  whether  of  the  broad  leaved  fpecies, 
generally  called  Spike,  or  Lavender  Spike,  or  of 
the  common  narrow  leaved  fort,  is  chiefly  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings  or  flips  of  a  year’s  growth; 
Thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  M^rch,  in  a  fliady 
fituation,  or  at  lead  they  fhould  be  fhaded  with 
mats  till  they  have  taken  root.  They  may  then, 
be  expofed  to  the  fun  ^  and  after  they  have  got 
fufficient  drengt-h,  they  fhould  be  removed^to  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain.  The  broad  leaved 
lavender  does  not  often  produce  flowers  ;  but 
when  it  does,  they  appear  towards  the  latter  end 
of  July,  at  which  time  the  fpikes  of  the  common 
fort,  which  bloflbm  the  earlied  of  the  two,  and 
which  is  the  kind  cultivated  for  medicinal  ufes,  are 
fit  to  be  gathered.  Both  thefe  forts  will  grow 
quicked,  in  the  dimmer,  if  they  are  planted  in  a 
rich  and  mold  foil  *,  but  then  they  feldom  efcape 
the  inclemency  of  the  winter  :  nor  will  they  have 
half  fo  ftrong  an  aromatic  feent,  or  lad  near 
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fo  long,  as  thofe  which  are  fituated  on  a  dr‘y$ 
gravelly,  or  ftony  foil.  In  fuch  land  as  this,  of 
even  upon  a  barren  rocky  fpot,  where  their  fpicy 
odour  will  become  ftill  more  exaled,  they  will 
refill  all  the  feverity  of  our  hardefl  winters. 

Lavender -cot ton  is  propagated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  former  forts  of  lavender  *  but  it  is  a 
much  more  tender,  and  far  tefs  fragrant  plant. 
It’s  leaves  and  fometimes  it’s  flowers,  are  ufed  in 
medicine,  and  are  reputed  good  to  deftroy  worms. 

Marigolds,  are  railed  from  feeds  fown  in  March 
or  April,  in  the  place  where  the  plants  are  to  re¬ 
main.  They  require  no  other  culture  than  keep*1 
ing  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thinning  them  to 
the  diftance  of  about  ten  inches  afunder,  that  their 
branches  may  have  room  to  fpread.  They  will 
begin  to  blofifom  in  June,  and  continue  in  flower 
till  the  frofl  kills  them.  Their  feeds  will  ripen  in 
Auguft  and  September,  and,  if  they  are  buffered 
to  fow  themfelves,  will  produce  a  plentiful  crop  of 
young  plants  in  the  next  fipring :  but  as  thefe  will 
con  fill  of  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  forts,  it  is 
moil  advifable  to  prevent  this  fpontaneous  growth, 
to  fave  the  feeds  of  the  bed  flowers  only,  and  to 
fow  each  variety,  whether  Angle  or  double,  by 
icfelf. 

Marjoram .  The  common  fort  of  this  plant* 
generally  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  jweet  mar - 
joram>  is  eileemed  an  annual,  though  it?s  roots 
live  through  the  winter  in  mildieafons.  Mr.  Miller 
therefore  thinks  it  only  biennial  z.  It  is  propa* 
gated  by  feeds,  which,  as  they  feldom  ripen  in 
this  country,  are  ufually  imported  from  the  fouth 
of  France,  or  from  Italy.  They  fhould  be  lown 
about  the  latter  end  of  March,  in  a  border  warmly 
fituated,  and  when  the  plants  are  about  an  inch 
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high,  they  fhould  be  taken  up  carefully,  with  as 
much  earth  as  can  be  about  their  roots,  and  fet 
fix  inches  afunder  every  way  in  a  bed  of  fine  rich, 
mould.  They  muft  be  watered  there  till  they  have 
taken  freOi  root,  and  after  that  they  will  require 
no  farther  trouble,  except  keeping  them  clear  from 
weeds.  They  will  foon  fpread  lo  as  to  cover  the 
ground,  and  their  heads  will  begin  to  flower  in 
July,  which  is  the  time  to  cut  them  for  ufe.  They 
are  then  called  knotted  marjoram. 

The  fort  now  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
winter  fweet  mar jorum ,  was  formerly  termed  pot 
marjoram.  This  is  propagated  by  parting  of  itys 
roots  in  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  fet  in  a 
pretty  dry;  foil,  at  fufficient  difiances  to  give  them 
room  to  fpread.  Thefe  offsets  mufi  be  watered  till 
they  have  firuck  out  new  roots,  and  the  trouble 
of  their  culture  is  then  over,  except  weeding  them 
whenever  it  may  bev  neceflary.  This  plant  is  cul¬ 
tivated  chiefly  for  nolegays,  becaufe  it  blolfoms 
fooner  than  the  common  fweet  marjoram  :  but  it 
is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fame  culinary  purpofes,  until 
the  other  becomes  fit  to  gather. 

The  fpecies  now  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
pot  marjoram^  becaufe  it  is  the  fort  generally  ufed 
in  the  kitchen,  is,  in  faff,  the  common  wild  orb 
gany,  or  marjoram,  improved  by  culture  in  the 
garden.  This  is  the  moll  hardy  kind  of  marjoram, 
and  may  be  very  eafily  propagated,  either  by  few- 
ing  it’s  feeds  in  the  fpring  or  in  autumn,  but  the 
autumn  is  belt ;  or  by  parting  it’s  roots,  and  then 
fet  ting  them  anew,  efpecially  in  the  lafi  mentioned 
feafon.  Any  foil  that  is  not  over  moift  will  do  for 
this  plant,  and  it  will  alfo  thrive  in  any  fituation3 
if  it  be  but  kept  dear  from  weeds.  It  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  and  ids  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 
It  thefe  are  permitted  to  fc&tterj  they  will  few 

themfelves. 
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themfelves,  and  a  vaft  number  of  plants  will  arife 
from  them  in  the  enfuing  fpring. 

Mint  of  all  kinds  (for  there  are  feveral  fpecies 
of  it)  is  very  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  it’s 
roots  in  the  fpring,  or  by  fetting  cuttings  of  it 
during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  in  a  moift  foil. 
If  the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry,  thefe  cuttings  muft 
be  watered  often  till  they  have  taken  root,  and 
after  that  they  will  not  require  any  farther  trouble, 
except  good  weeding.  If  any  quantity  of  thefe 
plants  is  raifed  (for  example,  for  diftilling),  they 
fhould  be  fet  in  beds  about  four  feet  wide,  with  a 
path  a  foot  and  an  half  or  two  feet  broad,  to  go 
between  the  beds,  in  order  to  water,  weed,  and 
cut  the  mint  ^  and  the  diftance  between  the  plants 
fhould  be  at  leaft  five  inches  every  way,  that  their 
roots  may  have  room  to  fpread :  for  this  they  do 
to  fo  great  a  degree,  that  they  will  mat  together, 
and  rot  each  other,  if  they  are  fuffered  to  ftand 
above  three  years  in  the  fame  bed. 

When  mint  it  cut.  for  diftilling,  or  for  any  me¬ 
dicinal  ufe,  this  fhould  be  done  in  very  dry 
Weather,  when  the  plants  are  juft  coming  into  full 
bloom  ,  for  they  are  fulled  of  fap,  and  higheft  in 
flavour,  at  that  point  of  time.  What  is  then  cut 
fhould  be  hung  up  to  dry  in  a  fhady  place,  till  if 
is  wanted  for  ufe:  but  care  muft  be  taken  not  to 
hang  it  againft  a  wall,  becaufe  this  will  make  it 
turn  black  and  mouldy.  The  fame  will  alfo  happen 
to  mint  that  is  cut  in  wet  weather. 

If  the  foil  be  fit  for  this  plant,  it  will  afford 
three  general  cuttings  every  year:  but  thofe  fhoots 
which  come  out  after  July  are  feldom  good  for 
much.  Thefe  fhoukl  therefore  be  let  ftand  till 
Michaelmas,  when  it  will  be  right  to  cut  the 
whole  down  clofe  to  the  ground,  and,  after  care* 
fully  clearing  away  all  the  weeds,  to  fife  a  little 
fine  rich  earth  all  over  the  beds,  to  the  thicknefs 
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or  about  an  inch.  I  his  will  give  great  vigour  to 
the  roots  left  in  the  ground,  and  will  make  them 
llioot  out  finely  the  next  fpring. 

Some  people,  who  are  very  fond  of  mint  fauce 
br  iallet  in  the  winter  or  fpring,  take  up  the  roots 
of  this  plant  a  little  before  Chriftmas,  or  even 
iomewhat  earlier,  and  plant  them  pretty  clofe  in  a 
moderate  hot  bed,  where  they  cover  them  about 
an  inch  thick  with  fine  earth,  and  then  lay  mats, 
or  a  frame  of  glafs,  over  the  bed.  The  mint  thus 

planted  will  come  up,  and  be  fit  to  cut  in  a  month’s 
time. 


Spear  mint  and  pepper  mint  are  the  forts  gene¬ 
rally  ufed  for  difcilling.  The  water  drawn  from 
tnefe  is  ialutary,  and  will  warm  the  flomach  as 
well  as  any  dram.  Perhaps  too  it  might  be  ren¬ 
dered  equally  palatable,  even  to  the  lower  clafs  of 
people,  (who.  intoxicate  and  kill  thernfelves  with 
vne  fpirits  dillilled  from  grain),  by  a  proper  mix¬ 
ture  of  other  agreeable  aromatic  herbs.  If  this 
could  be  done,  and  thofe  unhappy  creatures  could 
be  brought  to  relifh  it;  how  many  lives,  and  what 

great  quantities  of  wheat,  might  it  not  be  a  means 
of  favins  1 


Pennyroyal  propagates  itfelf  very  fall  by  it’s  nu¬ 
merous  trading  branches, winch  fallen  to  the  ground 
at  every  joint,  and  from  thence  put  forth  roots  and 
new^fliQots,  Nothing  is  therefore  requifite  in  order 
to  it  culture,  but  to  cut  off  fome  of  thefe  rooted 
branches,  and  to  tranfplant  them  into  other  beds. 
I  his  fnould  be  done  in  September,  that  the  youn.e 
plants  may  have  time  to  fix,  and  gather  lifers  eth  be¬ 
fore  the  winter  comes  on:  for  in  this  cafe  they  will 
yield  a  much  larger  crop  the  next  hummer,'  than 
tney  would  do  if  they  were  removed  in  the  fpring 
They  fhould  be  let  at  lead  a  foot  afunder  every 
way  tnat  they  may  have  fufficient  room  to  grow 
in  :  for  the  roots  of  this  plant,  like  thofe  of  mint 
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Multiply  fo  exceedingly,  that,  if  they  are  planted' 
at  a  f mailer  diftance,  they  will  mat  together  in  the 
Ipace  of  a  year,  and  afterwards  loon  rot  one 
another  in  the  winter.  If  the  foil  in  which  thefe 
plaiits  are  fet  is  moift,  ftrong,  and  forhewhat  fhady, 
.(for  that  fe  their  favourite  fituation)  they  will 

flourifh  amazingly,  ^  .  . 

Rofemary  may  be  railed  from  feeds;  but  it  is 
more  commonly,  and  more  eafily  propagated  by 
planting  flips  or  cuttings  of  it  in  a  fpot  of  frcfn 
light  earth,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  juft  before 
Ids  buds  begin  to  open.  When  thefe  plants  have 
taken  root,  till  which  they  mu  ft  be  watered  gently 
from  time  to  time,  and  fhaded  if  the  fun  be  too 
powerful,  they  fhcold  be  tranfpfanted  into  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain.  This  fhoukl  be 
done  early  in  September,  that  they  may  have  time 
to  ftrike  out  new  roots  before  they  can  be  in- 
danger  of  being  hurt  by  frofts  r  for  thole  which 
are  let  too  late  in  the  autumn  feldom  live  through 
the  winter,  efpecially  if  the  weather  piove  rep 
cold.  Rather  than  do  this,  it  is  better  to  let  them 
ftand  till  the  next  enfuing  March,  and  then  to 
remove  them  after  the  hard  weather  is  over  :  but 
in  whatever  feafon  they  are  tranfplanted,  it  fhould 
not  be  during  a  cold  drying  eafterly  wind  5  becaufe 
this  would  foon  (hrivel  up  tnen  leaves,  and  kill, 
them.  If  a  few  warm  fhowers  fall  foon  after  they 
are  fet,  they  will  fbon  take  root,  and  after  that 
they  will  require  no  farther  care,  than  keeping 
them  free  from  weeds.  The  diftances  between 
the  plants  ftrould-  be  full  fuflkient  to  allow  for  their 
utmoft  growth,  fo  that  they  may  not  touch  one 
another.  That-  growth  will  be  moft  luxuriant, 
efpecialiy  in  the  furtimer,  if  they  are  frt  in  a  ricii 
mould:  but  then  they  will  be  moft  fubjeft  to  be 
injured  by  frofts  ;  nor  will  their  odour  be  near  lo 
fconglv  aromatic,,  aS  when  they  are  railed  on  a 
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poor,  dry,  gravelly  foil.  In  this  lad,  all  the  fpecies 
of  rofemary,  except  perhaps  the  driped  forts,  and 
that  in  particular  with  filver  driped  leaves,  which 
is  the  mod  tender,  will  refid  all  the  cold  of 
our  ordinary  winters  extremely  well.  Many  of 
them  grow  naturally  upon  dry  barren  rocks  near 
t h e  fea,  in  the  fouth  of  France,  in  Italy,  and  in 
Spain,  and  thrive  there  fo  very  much  as  to  per¬ 
fume  the  air  to  a  conflderable  didance  from  the 
Ihore  :  and  it  is  remarkable  here,  that,  tender  as 
thefe  plants  are  when  fet  in  a  garden,  they  will 
endure  our  bleak  eft  winds,  and  fevered  winters, 
if,  as  it  fo  me  time's  happens,  they  chance  to  be 
rooted  in  a  wall.  The  reafon  is,  that  they  are  then 
mod  concentrated,  and  confequently  dronged,  in 
their .  growth,  and  that  their  roots  are  in  a  dry 
iitiration. 

Rue  may,  be  propagated  either  by  fowing  it’s 
feeds,  Which  are  fmall,  rough,  and  blackifh,  or  by 
planting  flips  or  cuttings  of  it,  in  the  fpring. 
The  manner  of  cultivating  thefe  lad  is  the  fame 
as  for  lavender  and  other  hardy  aromatic  plants. 
It's  feeds  fhould  be  fown,  and  but  lightly  covered, 
m  well  dug  frefh  earth  j  and  when  the  plants  are 
about  two  inches  high,  they  fhqul'd  be  tranfplanted 
i.nto  a  dry  foil,  where  they  are  to  remain.  A  moifl 
foil  would  be  apt  to  make  them  rot  in  the  winter. 

Sage  is  mod  commonly  propagated  by  flips-; 
not  only  becaufe  it’s  feeds  cannot  always  be  ob¬ 
tained  perfect  in  this  country  ^  but  alfo,  becaufe 
that  is  by  much  the  eafiefl  and  mod  expeditious 
way.  Thefe  flips  fhould  be  planted  about  the 
beginning  of  April,  in  a  fliady  border,  where  they 
will  loon  take  root,  if  they  are  watered  now  and 
t'uen  m  cafe  the  lesion  be  dry.  When  they  are 
grown  Arong  enough  to  be  removed,  they  fhould 
be  taken  up  with  a  ball  or  earth  about  their  roots, 
and  tranfplanted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain.  This  fhould  be  in  a  dry  foil,,  where  they 
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may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fun  :  for  if  they  atfef 
left  to  remain  in  moift  ground,  or  in  a  fhady  fi  tui¬ 
tion,  they  will  not  well  bear  the  inclemency  of  the 
winter :  neither  will  they  be  fo  hardy,  or  fo  highly 
flavoured,  if  they  are  let  in  a  rich  foil,  as  when 
they  grow  oft  a  barren,,  dry,  and  rocky  fpot.  Keep¬ 
ing  them  clear  from  weeds  is  the  principal  part  of 
their  culture.  The  roots  of  all  the  common  gar¬ 
den  forts  of  lage  will  laid  feveral  years  :  but  their 
tops  fhould  not  be  cropped  too  often  for  ufe,  left 
the  plants  fhould  become  ragged,  and  there  fhould 
not  be  a  due  fucceffion  of  young  (hoots.  The  fur  eft 
Way  to  obtain  this,  is  to  fet  a  parcel  of  new  flips 
every  other  year.  The  fide  (Loots,  and  tops  of  the 
balfamic  or  tea  fage,  which  is  generally  dried  and 
kept  for  ufe,  fhould  be  gathered  in  a  very  dry 
day,  in  the  fummer-,  but  thole  of  the  other  forts 
are  heft  when  taken  green  from  the  plants. 

The  fpecies  of  fage  moft  ufually  cultivated  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  are,  the  large  broad  leaved  fort,  of 
which  the  common  green,  the  wormwood,  the  va¬ 
riegated  green,  the  red,  and  the  variegated  red,  are 
only  accidental  variations';  the  tea  fage  abovementi- 
oned,  which  alfo  has  broad  leaves,  but  more  jagg¬ 
ed  at  their  edges  •,  and  the  irnall,  or  rather  narrow, 
hoary  leaved  fage,  commonly  called  fage  of  virtue. 
All  the  other  forts  of  this  plant  are  cultivated  for 
variety,  more  than  for  ufe. 

Sage,  in  general,  flowers  about  the  end  of  June 
and  in  July  ;  and  whenever  ids  fteds  do  ripen  ill 
this  country,  it  is  in  the  autumn. 

Savory  (the)  cultivated  in  the  kitchen  garden  is 
of  two  principal  forts,  viz.  fummer  favory,  and 
winter  favory,  the  ufes  of  both  of  which  are  nearly 
the  fame. 

The  former  of  thefe  is  an  annual  plant,  railed 
only  from  ids  feed,  which  fhould  be  fawn  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April,  in  a  bed  of  loofe  and  light  earth. 

If 
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IF  the  plants  are  not  intended  to  be  removed, 
their  feeds  fhould  be  fcattered  thinly  ;  but  if  they 
are  to  be  tranfplanted,  they  may  be  fown  thicker. 
They  mu  ft  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  are,  in 
other  refpedls,  to  be  treated  as  before  diredted  for 
marjoram. 

Winter  favory  may  be  propagated  from  feeds 
fown  ,  at  the  fame  time  as  thofe  of  the  fummer 
fort  •,  or  by  flips  off  ids  roots,  for  thefe  are  peren¬ 
nial,  and  will  laft  feveral  years  :  but  as  they  do 
not  put  forth  equally  tender  or  well  furnifhed 
(hoots  after  they  are  grown  old,  the  beft  way  is 
to  raife  a  fupply  of  young  plants  every  other  year. 
The  dips  of  the  winter  favory  will  loon  take  root 
and  flourish  *,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  plants  of  this 
fpecies  raifed  from  feed,  will  endure  the  greateft 
cold  of  our  winters,  and  have  the  moft  aromatic 
fmell  and  tafte,  when  they  are  planted  in  a  poor 
and  dry  foil.  Wet  ground  is  very  apt  to  render 
them  mouldy,  and  confequently  to  make  them 
rot.  Mr.  Miller  a  has  noticed  fome  of  thefe  plants 
growing  upon  the  top  of  an  old  wall,  where  they 
were  fully  expofed  to  the  cold,  and  they  there 
furvived  fuch  levere  froft  as  killed  moft  of  thofe 
of  the  fame  kind  that  were  planted  in  the  ground. 

The  winter  favory  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
fummer  favory  in  July*,  but  the  feeds  of  both 
ripen  in  the  autumn,  at  no  great  diftance  of  time 
from  each  other. 

Southernwood ,  of  which  there  are  very  many 
fpecies,  and  fome  of  them  pretty  enough,  is  not 
cultivated  for  any  ule  that  I  know  of,  beyond  de¬ 
corating  the  bough-pots  and  little  courts  of  the 
citizens  of  London.  For  that,  indeed,  it  is  well 
adapted,  becaufe  it  endures  the  fmoke  of  this  town 
better  than  moft  other  plants.  It  was  formerly 
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u fed  in  medicine,  but  is  not  fo  now.  Nothing  is 
eafier  than  to  propagate  it  by  flips  or  cuttings, 
'which  need  only  be  planted  in  good  light  earth, 
about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April, 
and  watered  two  or  three  times  a  week,  if  the 
feafon  be  dry,  till  they  have  taken  root.  This  will 
alfo  be  accelerated  by  fliading  them  in  the  middle 
of  the  day. 

*1  an  fey  is  ufed  in  medicine,  and  in  the  kitchen; 
It  is  very  eafily  propagated  by  it’s  creeping  roots? 
which  multiply  fo  exceedingly  as  foon  to  fpread 
beyond  their  intended  limits,  if  there  be  not  a 
path  around  the  bed  deftined  for  them,  and  if  this 
path  be  not  dug  up  pretty  frequently,  fo  as  to 
cut  off  the  rambling  (hoots.  The  flips  of  this 
plant  fhould  be  let  at  lead  a  foot  afunder,  and  in 
beds  by  themfelves.  They  may  be  tranfplanted 
either  in  the  fpring  or  in  the  autumn,  for  they 
will  foon  take  rooty  and  they  will  thrive  in  aimoft 
any  foil  or  fituation. 

The  varieties  of  the  common  tanfey  generally 
cultivated  in  the  kitchen  garden  are,  the  double 
tanfey,  as  the  gardeners  term  it,  another  with  varie¬ 
gated  leaves,  and  a  third  with  larger  leaves  which 
have  but  little  (cent.  The  other  forts  of  tanfev, 

S  '  *  j  M 

of  which  there  are  feveral,  are  moftly  too  tender 
tor  the  open  ground  in  this  country. 

’Thyme ,  of  which  the  bo  tan  ids  enumerate  nine 
different  fpecies,  befides  feveral  varieties,  is  propa-^ 
gated  either  by  feeds,  or  by  parting  it’s  roots. 
The  molt  ufeful  fort,  either  for  culinary  purpofes, 
or  for  medicine,  is  the  broad  leaved  thyme,  moft 
commonly  cultivated  in  the  kitchen  garden  ;  for 
the  narrow  leaved  kind  never  grow  fo  large.  Their 
culture  is,  however,  exadldy  the  fam.e 

The  feeds  of  thy  me,  if  it  be  raifed  from  thence, 
fhould  be  fown  either  in  March  or  Gclober,  but 
the  former  of  thefe  months  is  bed,  in  a  well  dug 

bed 
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feed  of  light  earth  ;  taking  care,  as  they  ate.  very 
Email,  not  to  drop  them  too  clofe  together,  nor  to 
bury  them  deep,  for  this  lad  would  make  them 
rot.  When  the  .plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  over  looked  and  cleared  from  weeds, 
and  if  the  feafon  be  dry,  their  growth  will  bo 
greatly  promoted  by  watering  them  twice  a  week, 
for  fome  time.  In  June,  if  it  be  a  fpring  fowing, 
the  plants  fhould  be  thinned  to  the  diflance  of  fix 
Inches  afunder  every  way,  that  they  may  have 
room  to  fpread  :  and  thofe  which  are  drawn  out 
may  be  fet  in  other  beds,  at  the  fame  diflance  from 
each  other..  They  mud  be  watered  till  they  have 
taken  root,  and  will  then  require  no  farther  care,, 
except  weeding  them,  till  the  winter,  when  they 
may  be  pulled  up,  and  laid  by  in  a  dry  place,  for 
¥tfe.  The  autumnal  fowing  fhould  be  thinned  as 
before,  early  the  next  fpring,  if  it  be  let  dand 
till  then  ;  for  there  will  be  little  danger  of  it’s  re¬ 
filling  the  fevered  winter  of  this  country,  efpecially 
if  the  plants  grow  on  a  dry,  poor,  and  dony  land* 
In  rich  ground,  indeed,  where  they  grow  luxu¬ 
riantly,  they  are  fometimes  cledroyed  by  fevere 
frods.  Thyme  will  even  fjourifh  upon  a  done  wall. 

If  the  plants  are  propagated  by  parting  their  roots 
this  diould  alfo  be  done  in  Pvjarch  or  October.  The 
old  plants  diould  be  taken  up,  their  roots  fhould 
be  dipt  into  as  many  parts  as  can  be,  and  thefe 
dips  fhould  be  fet  fix  or  eight  inches  afunder  every 
way,  in  beds  of  frefh  light  earth.  If  the  feafon  is 
dry,  they  mud  be  watered  there  till  they  have 
taken  root;  and  with  only  weeding  of  them  after- 
wards,  they  will  foon  be  fit  for  ufe. 

To  dive  the  feeds  of  thyme,  fome  of  the  plants 
diould  be  left  unremoved  till  the  next  fpring.  They 
will  then  dower  in  June,  and  their  feeds  will  ripen 
in  July.  Thefe  mud  be  pulled  up  and  beaten 
out  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe  \  for  the  drd  fhower 
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of  rain  would  otherwife  wafh  them  all  out  of  their 
hufks. 

Thyme  is  fo  great  an  imppveriflier  of  the  earths 
that  no  crop  will  thrive  well  where  that  flood  the 
year  before,  unlefs  the  ground  be  trenched  deeper 
than  the  thyme  rooted,  and  at  the  fame  time  en¬ 
riched  with  dung,  or  forne  other  fuitable  manure, 

A  R  LI  CL  E  VL 

Of  Plants  which  are  commonly  raifed  in  a  Hot- Bed. 

BEFORE  I  proceed  to  the  particular  inftrue- 
tions  of  experienced  gardeners  for  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  thefe  plants,  it  will  be  right  to  give  forne 
general  directions  for  making  the  hot  beds  on 
which  they  are  to  be  raifed.  This,  for  all  the 
common  and  necefiary  purpofes  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  is  formed  with  dung:  for  doves,  and  beds 
of  tanner’s  bark,  being  ufed  for  the  rearing  and 
preferving  of  curious  exotics,  belong  to  a  more 
refined  branch  of  horticulture,  than  is  intended  to 
be  treated  of  in  this  work. 

A  quantity  of  new  horfe  dung,  taken  from  the 
liable,  together  with  fome,  but  not  too  much,  of 
the  draw  which  has  been  ufed  there  for  litter, 
fhould  be  thrown  up  in  a  heap,  to  ferment 
in  a  remote  corner ;  and  a  few  Tea  coal  allies 
fhould  be  mixed  with  it,  to  render  the  warmth 
of  the  dung  the  more  lading.  At  the  end  of  fix 
or  feven  days,  this  heap  fhould  be  turned  over, 
all  it’s  parts  fhould  be  thoroughly  mixed  toge¬ 
ther,  and  the  whole  fhould  then  be  laid  up  again 
for  five  or  fix  days  more,  by  the  end  of  which 
it  will  have  acquired  a  fufficient  degree  of  heat. 
The  quantity  of  dung  thus  fermented  fhould  be 
proportioned  to  the  lize  of  the  intended  bed,  or 
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beds.  One  good  load  at  lead  will  be  requifite  for 
each  light  of  a  hot  bed  that  is  made  early  in  the 
year :  but  fomewhat  lefs  may  do  for  fuch  as  are 
made  in  a  milder  feafon. 

A  fuitable  and  well  fheltered  fpot  being  chofen* 
in  as  warm  and  funny  a  fituation  as  can  be,  either 
in  a  corner  of  the  garden,  or,  which  is  mod:  eligi¬ 
ble,  jud:  without  itJs  wall,  as  before  advifedb,  the 
better  to  avoid  filth  and  litter  *,  a  trench,  of  length 
and  breadth  fuited  to  the  frames  intended  to  be 
ufed,  Ihould  be  dug  in  it,  about  a  foot,  or  a  foot 
and  an  half  deep,  if  the  ground  be  dry,  but  not 
above  fix  inches  deep  in  a  moift  foil.  The  dung, 
prepared  as  before,  fhould  be  wheeled  into  this 
.trench,  and  there  fpread  as  even  as  poffible  over 
every  part  of  it,  with  particular  care  to  ftir  it 
thoroughly,  and  beat  it  down  very  dole,  with  a 
fork,  as  it  is  laid  on  •,  for  this  will  help  to  prevent 
worms  from  making  their  way  through  it.  If  the 
dung  is  pretty  full  of  long  litter,  it  fhould  not 
only  be  beaten,  but  alfo  trodden  down  clofe  and 
equally,  the  better  to  guard  againft  one  of  the 
greateft  dangers  thefe  beds  are  liable  to,  which  is, 
their  heating  at  firft  too  violently,  and  afterwards 
cooling  too  foon.  The  bottom  part  of  the  heap 
of  dung,  which  is  generally  free  from  litter,  fhould 
alfo  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  bed,  the  more  ef- 
fe&ualy  to  confine  the  fteam  to  the  dung  •  and, 
ftill  farther  to  keep  down  the  heat,  and  hinder  it 
from  rifing  fo  ftrongly  as  to  burn  the  roots  of  the 
plants  fee  in  the  mould  over  it,  as  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens  if  this  precaution  is  not  taken,  a  good  way  is 
to  fpread  a  layer  of  neats  dung  all  over  the  fur- 
face  of  the  bed  of  horfe  dung:  but  if,  with  all. 
this,  the  bed  does  not  cool  fo  fa  ft  as  is  defired, 
it  may  foon  be  reduced  to  a  moderate  temperature, 
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by  leading  it  a  little  while  totally  uncovered, 
th rafting  a  large  ftick  into  the  dung,  on  each  fide 
of  the  bed,  in  two  or  three  places,  to  make  holes, 
out  of  which  the  great  ftream  will  quickly  pafs 

off. 

If  the  hot  bed  is  defigned  for  early  cucumbers, 
or  for  melons,  It  fhould  not  be  covered  all  over 
with  earth  at  firft,  but  only  a  hillock  of  mould 
fhould  be  laid  in  the  middle  of  each  light,  the 
nts  fhould  he  fet  therein,  and  the  remaining 
ace  fhould  be  earthed  up  from  time  to  time, 
as  their  roots  extend,  in  the  manner  which  will 
be  more  fully  explained  under  each  of  th efe  arti¬ 
cles.  If  it  is  intended, for  other  plants,  two  or 
three  days  fnould  be  allowed  for  the  firft  fteam  to 
pafs  oft',  before  the  earth  is  laid  upon  the  dung. 

The  depth  of  the  dung  fhould,  in  general,  be 
at  leaf:  three  feet,  and  that  of  the  mould  upon  it 
about  fix  inches. 

During  the  firft  week  or  ten  days  after  the  bed 
is  made,  the  glaffes  over  it  fhould  not  be  fhut 
down  daftly  at  night,  and  care  fhould  be 
taken  to  raife  them  up  in  the  day  time,  that  the 
fteam  which  always  arifes  eppioufly  from  dung 
while  it  is  frefh,  may  have  room  to  fly  off:  but  as 
the  heat  abates,  the  covering  fhould  be  defer,  for 
fear  of  hinting  the  growth  of  the  plants,  or,  per¬ 
haps  of  killing  them. 

To  reftore  warmth  to  one  of  thefe  beds  after  it 
has  cooled  too  much,  a  pretty  good  quantity  of 
new  hot  dung  fhould  be  laid,  up  to  it  s  fides.  i  his 
will  revive  id's  heat  for  a  considerable  time  •,  and, 
as  the  fpring  advances,  the  fun  will  fupply  the 
after  lofs  of  the  warmth  of  the  dung.  To  aid 
this,  it  will  be  advifable  then  to  lay  fome  mowings 
of  grafs  around  the  fides  of  the  bed,  especially  if 
the  "nights  fhould  be  cold,  as  they  often  are  in 
May,  even  to  inch  a  degree  as  to  prove  very  hurt- 
;  *  ful 
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ful  to  tender  plants  in  hot  beds,  if  great  care  is 
not  taken  of  them. 

Thofe  who  have  not  the  convenience  of  frames 
and  glafs  lights,  may,  though  it  is  not  nearfo  good 
a  method  for  plants  which  require  very  careful  and 
tender  treatment,  arch  their  hot  beds  over  with 
hoops,  and  cover  thefe  with  bafs  mats,  which  may 
be  taken  quite  oft  in  the  middle  of  a  warm  day, 
and  put  on  again  at  night,  fecuring  their  bottoms 
well  all  around,  by  laying  upon  them  bricks  which 
will  keep  them  down  very  clofe. 

When  the  firft  extreme  heat  of  the  bed  is  over, 
which  may  be  known  by  thruding  in  one's  finger, 
or  by  pulling  out  and  feeling  the  end  of  a  flick 
that  has  been  duck  pretty  deep  into  it  for  fome 
time,  it  is  fit  for  lowing  the  feeds,  or  fetting  the 
plants,  which  are  intended  for  it. 

The  whole  of  the  fpace  actually  ufed  for  hot 
beds,  or  for  a  melon  ground,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  fhpuld,  befides  it’s  other  more  didant  {bel¬ 
ter,  be  defended  from  every  adventitious  wind,  by 
fencing  it  clofely  round  with  a  reed  hedge  made 
in  pannels,  fq  that  any  part  of  it  may  be  taken 
up,  and  eafily  removed,  as  occafion  may  require 
This  hedge  fhould  be  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  * 
and  it's  didance  from  the  bed  fhould  be  at 
lead  fuch  as  to  afford  convenient  room  for  a  man 
to  go  between  them  with  a  weel-barrow,  after  the 
Tides  of  the  bed  have  been  extended  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  frefh  dung,  or  mowings  of  grafs,  if 
either  of  thefe  fhould  be  neceflary.  it  fhould  alfo 
be  fo  far  from  the  bed,  as  not  to  obdrucl  the  rays 
of  the  fun  during  any  part  of  the  day. 

The  ead  wind  and  the  north  are  mod  to  be 
feared  for  hot  beds,  in  the  fpring,  and  confequent- 
!y  mod  neceflary  to  be  guarded  againd  in  that 

c  See  p.  21 . 
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feafon,  becaufe  they  then  generally  blow  fo  cold 
and  ftrong,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  admit  with 
fafety  a  proper  fhare  of  air  to  the  young  plants 
cxpofed  to  either  of  thofe  afpc&s  j  and  in  the  Cum¬ 
mer  and  autumn,  danger  may  be  apprehended 
from  the  fouth  weft  winds,  becaufe  they  are  apt 
to  be  very  boifterous  in  this  country.  A  hot  bed 
is  therefore  in  the  mod  eligible  portion,  when  it 
lies  open  to  the  fouth,  or  inclines  a  little  to  the 
eair,  and  is  dickered  from  the  other  points  by 
diftant  trees,  befides  the  reed  hedge  of  which  i 
have  been  Tpeaking. 

The  plants  commonly  raifed  in  a  hot  bed,  for 
the  life  of  the  table,  are  the  following. 

ASPARAGUS ,  which  I  did  not,  at  fir  ft  d,  in¬ 
tend  to  treat  of  in  this  light,  becaufe  it  is  not 

g  -- o 

worth  the  hufbandrpan’s  while  to  be  at  the  charge 
and  trouble  of  forcing  thefe  plants,  as  the  gardeners 
term  it,  that  is  to  fay,  of  railing  them  out  of  their 
natural  feafon,  by  the  help  of  hot  beds  :  but  as 
fome  country  gentlemen,  who  can  better  afford  it, 
may  like  to  have  a  few  difhes  of  them  at  a  time 
when  the  common  beds  in  their  kitchen  garden 
will  not  furnifh  any,  I  fhall  here  give  a  few  Chore 
directions  for  obtaining  them  in  any  part  of  the 
winter. 

About  five  or  fix  weeks  before  the  time  at 
which  it  is  defired  to  have  afparagus  fit  to  cut,  a 
fufficient  number  of  good  roots,  tranfplanted  from 
the  feed  bed  two  or  three  years  Jbefore,  fhould  be 
fet  in  a  hot  bed  prepared  as  above  directed.  The 
belt  ground  to  take  them  from,  for  this  purpofe, 
is  a  low,  moiit,  rich  foil  *,  becaufe  they  will  have 
grown  largeft  there.  One  rod  of  fuch  land  plant¬ 
ed  in  fix  rowed  beds,  the  rows  at  ten  inches  al¬ 
liance  from  each  other,  and  the  plants  about  eighfi 

d  See  p.  6 1. 
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Or  nine  inches  afunder  in  the  rows  (for  thefe  are 
the  fpaces  commonly  allowed  when  they  are  in¬ 
tended  for  the  hot  bed),  will  generally  furnifh  roots 
enough  for  one  light.  Molt  of  the  kitchen  gar¬ 
deners  about  London  ufe,  for  their  forced  alpara- 
gus,  roots  which  have  been  tranfplanted  but  two 
years  from  their  feed  bed :  but  unlefs  they  have 
been  fet  in  very  good  ground,  they  will  be  but 
weak,  and  confequently  produce  only  poor  thin 
fiiqots,  in  companion  of  thofe  which  good  roots  of 
three  years  old  will  yield. 

When  the  hot  bed,  covered  with  about  fix  in¬ 
ches  thick  of  earth,  is  of  a  proper  temperature  to 
receive  them,  that  is  to  fay,  when  the  firft  violence 
of  it's  heat  is  fo  far  abated  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  it’s  burning  them,  a  row  of  thefe  roots  fhould 
be  laid  againft  a  narrow  ridge  of  earth  raifed  about 
four  inches  high  at  one  end  of  the  bed,  and  row 
after  row  fhould  then  be  continued,  as  clofe  as 
poffible  to  each  other,  but  in  firait  lines,  till  the 
whole  is  covered.  The  crowns  of  the  roots  fhould 
be  ranged  exactly  level,  their  buds  fhould  Hand 
upright,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  fine  mould  fhould 
be  laid  between  each  row.  An  edging  of  ftiff  earth 
mu  ft  then  be  laid  up  to  the  roots,  along  the  out- 
fides  of  the  bed,  which  are  bare,  to  keep  them 
from  drying ;  and  two  or  three  fharp  pointed 
iticks,  about  two  feet  long,  fhould  be  thru  ft  down 
between  the  roots,  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  at 
fome  diftance  from  each  other,  for  the  ufe  before 
mentioned  of  knowing  the  temperature  of  the 
bed,  by  pulling  them  out  and  feeling  their  lowed 
end,  and  of  judging  accordingly  whether  it’s  heat 
requires  to  be  increafed,  or  diminiftied  *,  for  both 
which  directions  have  already  been  given. 

In  a  few  days,  lets  than  a  fortnight,  after  the 
bed  has  been  planted,  the  crowns  of  the  roots  mult 
be  covered  with  fine  earth,  to  depth  of  about  two 

inches • 
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inches  ;  and  when  the  buds  have  pierced  through 
this,  the  thicknefs  of  about  three  inches  more  of 
earth  fhouid  be  lifted  over  them,  fo  that,  in  a\\; 
the  covering  may  be  five  inches  above  the  crowns 
of  the  roots ;  for  that  will  be  fufficient  for  the 
growth  of  the  flioots.  After  this,  a  band  of  flraw, 
6r  long  litter,  about  four  inches  thick,  fhouid  be 
fattened  round  the  fides  of  the  bed,  by  running 
through  it  into  the  bed,  ftrong,  ftrait,  and  (harp 
pointed  flicks,  about  two  feet  in  length.  The  up¬ 
per  part  of  this  band  fhouid  be  level  with  the  fur- 
face  of  the  bed  5  and  upon  it  fhouid  be  placed, 
after  it  is  thus  fixed,  the  hot  bed  frames  with  their 
glaffes.  Thefe  muft  be  kept  dole  covered  with 
mats  and  ftraw  in  bad  weather,  as  well  as  every 
night :  but  the  covering  fhouid  be  taken  off  in  the 
day  time,  dpecfally  when  the  fun  appears,  that  it5$ 
fhining  upon  the  plants,  through  the  glaffes,  may 
give  a  good  colour  to  the  afparagus. 

If  a  bed  of  this  fort  works  kindlv,  it  will  begin 
to  produce  moots  fit  for  cutting  in  about  five 
weeks,  and  will  continue  fo  to  do  for  about  three 
weeks,  in  the  courfe  of  which  each  light  properly 
planted  with  good  roots  will  yield  about  three 
hundred  heads  of  afparagus.  If,  therefore,  it  be 
defined  to  have  a  fucceffion  of  thefe  plants  until 
the  natural  ones  come  in,  a  new  hot  bed  muff  be 
made  every  three  weeks,  from  the  feafon  of  the 
firft,  which  may  be  about  Chriftmas,  to  about  the 
fiirft  Week  in  March,  This  laft  will  continue  good, 
till  the  natural  feafon  of  afparagus  comes  round  : 
and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  late fb  made  beds 
will  always  produce  the  larged  and  bed  coloured 
heads,  and  that  thefe  will  be  fit  to  cut  a  fortnight 
(boner  than  thole  of  the  firft ;  b'ecaufe  they  will 
enjoy  a  greater  fhare  of  fun,  and,  if  the  feafon  bo 
favourable,  fometimes  of  air,  which  fail  will  alfo 
render  them,  better  tailed* 

Cal  ft  cum*, 
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Capficum  (the),  commonly  called  Guinea  pepper, 
or  Bell  pepper,  on  account  of  the  fhape  of  it's  pods, 
and  yet  more  properly  named  Indian  pepper,  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  native  of  both  the  Indias,  is  propagat¬ 
ed  here  by  feeds  fown  on  a  hot  bed  in  the  ipring. 
When  the  plants  which  arifc  from  them  have 
about  half  a  dozen  leaves,  they  fhouid  be  tranb 
planted  into  another  hot  bed,  at  the  dftlance  of 
four  or  five  inches  from  each  other,  and  there 
be  fhaded  in  the  day  time  until  they  have 
taken  root,  after  which  a  pretty  large  ih  are  of 
air  fhouid  be  admitted  to  them  in  warm  weather, 
to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weak  y  and  they 
fhouid  arlfo  be  frequently  watered.  Towards 
the  end  of  May,  they  fhouid  be  hardened  by 
degrees  to  bear  the  open  air,  and  in  June  they 
fhouid  be  taken  up  with  as  much  earth  as  pofiible 
about  their  roots,  and  planted  in  a  fpot  of  rich 
ground,  in  a  warm  fituation*  about  a  foot  and  an 
half  afundtr.  Here  alfo  they  fhouid  be  fhadecl  and 
watered  till  they  have  taken  root,  and  the  water¬ 
ing  fhouid  be  continued  afterwards  in  dry  weather,; 
as  a  means  of  greatly  promoting  their  growth,  of 
Tendering  them  more  fruitful,  and  of  increafing 
the  fize  of  their'  pods.  With  this  management, 
they  will  yield  at  leaft  two  crops  of  fruit  in  the 
fame  film  me  r  (for  they  are  annuals),  if  the  fealbir 


be  not  too  cold.  . 

This  fort,  which  Tournefort  intitles  e  Capsicum ■ 

•  jL 

f  r  it  Pin  Ion 'go ,  ventre  twmido ,  per  fimmen  tetragon % 
Oapficurn  with  a  long  fruit,  having  a  fwdling 
belly,  and  fqtiare  at  the  top,  is  the  only  kind  pro¬ 
per  for  pickling*,  nor  is  it  cultivated  for  any  other 
ufe.  It’s  pods  are  tenderer  and  more  fiefhy  than 
thofe  of  any  other  fpecies  of  this  plant.  They 
grow  from  an  inch  and  an  half,  to  two  inches,  m 
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length,  and  are  very  thick  at  their  top,  froril 
whence  they  diminish  gradually  down  to  their 
point,  generally  with  a  pretty  many  wrinkles. 

The  manner  of  pickling  thefe  pods  is  thus. 
They  muft  be  gathered  before  they  arrive  to  their 
full  fize,  while  their  rind  is  yet  tender  ;  and  after 
their  feeds  have  been  taken  out,'  which  is  done  by 
flitting  them  down  on  one  fide,  they  are  foaked 
for  two  or  three  days  in  fait  and  water  :  they  are 
then  taken  out  of  this,  and  drained,  and  boiling 
vinegar  is  poured  on  them,  in  fufficient  quantity 
to  cover  them  :  after  this  they  are  flopped  down 
dofe  for  two  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
they  are  boiled  in  the  vinegar*  to  make  them 
green.  No  fpice  whatever  is  put  to  them  *,  and 
many  reckon  them  the  whoifomeft  and  bell  pickle 
in  the  world. 

To  fave  the  feeds  of  the  cap  he  urn  for  future 
fowing,  one  of  the  ftrongeft,  forwarded:,  and 
largelt  podded  plants  fhould  be  left  untouched* 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  not  gathering  of  it’s 
firft  formed  fruits,  which  it  is  effential  to  leave, 
that  they  may  have  the  more  time  to  perfect  their 
feeds  before  the  fro  ft  comes  on  in  autumn  ^  for 
early  froft  generally  kills  thefe  .plants.  When  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  at  which  time  it  is  of  a  fine  red  colour, 
it  fhould  be  cut  off,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  room  till 
it’s  feeds  are  wanted  in  the  next  fpring. 

It  is  from  the  fruit  of  a  fpecies  of  this  plant, 
which  the  Americans,  among  whom  it  grows  natu¬ 
rally,  diftinguifh  by  the  name  of  Bird  pepper,  and 
which  the  botanifts  entitle  Capsicum  cattle  frutico fa 
fruMu  parvo  ovate  ereffio?  Capficum  with  a  fhrubby 
flalk,  and  a  fmall  oval  fruit  growing  erefl,  that  the 
Cayan  butter,  as  it  is  frequently  termed,  though 
more  properly  called  Cayan  pepper,  is  made.  The 
inhabitants  of  America,  who  look  upon  thefe  pods 

as 
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al  the  beft  of  all  fpices,  call  them  pepper  pots, 
and  prepare  them  as  follows. 

They  take  the  ripe  pods  of  this  fort  of  capfi- 
cum  \  and  dry  them  well  in  the  fan,  then  put 
them  into  an  earthen  or  flone  pot,  with  flour  be¬ 
tween  every  layer  of  pods,  and  fet  them  in  an 
oven,  after  the  bread  has  been  drawn  out,  that 
they  may  be  thoroughly  dried,  After  this,  they 
cleanfe  them  well  from  the  flour,  pluck  of  the  re¬ 
maining  flalks,  if  any  have  been  left,  and  beat  or 
grind  the  pods  to  fine  powder.  To  every  ounce 
of  this  they  then  add  a  pound  of  wheat  flour, 
and  as  much  leaven  as  is  neceffary  to  make  it  fer¬ 
ment ;  and  after  it  has  been  well  mixed  and 
wrought,  they  make  it  into  fmall  cakes,  which 
they  bake  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  ufed  for  com¬ 
mon  cakes  of  equal  fize.  They  then  cut  thefe 
cakes  into  little  bits,  and  bake  them  again,  till 
they  are  as  dry  and  hard  as  bifcuit ;  and  finally, 
they  pound  thefe  bits  very  fine,  fift  them,  and 
keep  their  powder  for  ufe. 

I  have  tranfcribed  this  receipt,  fir  ft,  becaufe  the 
fame  method  may  poiTibly  be  pra&ifed  here,  by 
raifing  this  plant  in  a  hot  bed,  and  afterwards 
treating  it  like  the  other  forts  of  capficum,  or 
perhaps  it  may  lrkewife  be  done  with  the  fpecies 
which  we  commonly  ufe  for  pickling  5  and  fe- 
eondly,  which  is  the  ftrongeft  reafon,  becaufe  this 
preparation  is  faid,  not  only  to  give  a  better  relifii 
to  meat  or  fauce,  than  the  ordinary  round  grained 
EaR  Indian  pepper  (which  coils  this  nation  a  laro-e 
film  every  year);  but  alfo  to  be  more  cordially 
comforting  to  a.  cold  ftomach,  and  more  efFe&ual 
to  clifpel  wind,  phlegm,  or  vilcous  humours,  aud¬ 
io  help  digeflion. 

j  ...  ...  1  ■  f 

*  Filler’s  Gat  diner's  Did,  Art,  Capsicum. 
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Cucumbers ,  for  very  early  fhew,  that  is  to  fay,  to5 
decorate  the  table  at  a  time  when  no  prudent  man 
would  choole  to  eat  them,  are  nuried  in  {loves  by 
feme  fantaftical  gentry,  who  pique  themfelves  cm 
having  this  fruit  fit  to  cut  in  every  month  of  the 
year.  But  I  fhall  here  content  myfelf  with  relat¬ 
ing  the  more  rational,  and  far  lefs,  trouoleiorpev 
practice  of  thofe  who  have  patience  to  wait  till 
they  can  be  produced  in  the  natural  fcafons. 

To  have  as  early  cucumbers  as  the  not  too  muck 
forced  courfe  of  vegetation  can  yield  in  this 
country,  their  feeds  fhould  be  fown,  about  the 
middle  of  March,  or  a  little  later  if  the  fpring  be 
backward,  either  under  a  bell  glais  placed  upon  a 
fpot  of  hot  bed,  or  at  the  upper  end  of  a  more 
regular  hot  bed  covered  with  frames,  where  they 
will  not  then  take  up  the  room  of  other  plants. 
The  rules  before  laid  down  for  the  due  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  hot  bed  fhould  be  attended  to  here  , 
and  when  thefe  plants  are  come  up,  they  ihould 
be  tranfplanted  into  another  moderate  hot  oed,  at 
the  diftance  of  about  two  inches  afunder.  Here 
they  fhould  be  covered  with  bell  or  hand  glades 
jet  quite  clofe  to  each  other,  and  they  ihould  be 
ihaded,  and  fparingly  watered,  until  they  have 
taken  root.  They  fhould  alfo  be  aired,  as  muchjup 
the  weather  will  permit,  by  railing  up  the  fide  of 
the  glafs  oppofite  to  the  wind,  in  order  to  ftrengthea 
them,,  and  when  they  have  begun  to  put  out  their 
rough  leaves,  they  muff  be  re- transplanted  on  tbs, 
ridges  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Thefe  ridges  are  made  with  new  herfe  dung,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  before  directed  for  the  hot 
bed,  excepting  that  they  are  neither  fo  thick  nor 
fo  wide.  About  two  feet  four  inches  will  be  lufn- 
cient  for  the  breadth  of  the  trenches  in  which 
they  are  made  *,  but  their  length  may  be  what¬ 
ever  is  moil  convenient^  according  to  the  number^ 
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plants  intended  for  them.  The  trenches  for 
thefe  ridges  fhould  be  about  ten  inches  deep  in  dry 
ground  ;  but  very  little  earth  need  be  dug  away 
lor  them  if  the  foil  is  wet.  About  one  cart  load 
bf  dung  will  make  a  ridge  long  enough,  for  five 
or  fix  holes  of  cucumbers,  at  the  diftance  of  about 
three  feet  and  an  half  from  each  other.  This 
fidge  of  dung,  being  well  beaten  down  and  levell¬ 
ed  at  top,  fhould  be  covered  with  about  four  in¬ 
ches  deep^  of  earth,  of  which  the  fame  thicknefs 
fhould  alio  be  laid  over  it’s  fides.  Hillocks  of 
mould  fhould  then  be  railed  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  ridge,  at  every  diftance  at  which  the  plants 
are  to  be  let ;  and  after  thefe  have  been  clofelv 
covered^  with  the  glafies  during  four  and  twenty 
hoiirs,^  in  order  to  warm  the  earth,  and  thereby 
fit  it  for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  they  fhould 
be  (Erred  up  by  hand,  fo  as  to  make  a  little  hollow 
in  the  middle  of  each,  in  the  form  of  a  bafon; 
T°ur  piants  fhould  then  be  fet,  as  far  as  can  be 
Irorn  oach  other,  in  each  or  thefe  hollows,  where 
they  muft  again  be  watered  and  fhaded  until  they 
have  taken  root  ^  and  after  this  they  muft  be 
aired,  by  railing  the  glades  on  the  fide  oppofite  to 
to  the  wind,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the 
weather:  but  they  fhould  be  raifed  thus  only  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  until  the  plants  begin  to 
fill  them  ;  for  after  that,  they  fhould  be  propped 
up  with  a  forked  flick  on  the  fouth  fide,  to  a 
height  proportioned  to  the  increafe  of  the  plants 
which  muft  be  carefully  preferved  from  being  ' 
torched  by  the  fun.  This  will  alio  harden  and 
prepare  them  for  the  open  air,  to  which  they 
In  Quid  not,  however,  be  expofed  too  foon,  became 
we  frequently  have  morning  frofts  in  May,  which 
they  would  not  be  able  to  refill:.  Rather  than  rim 
any  hazard  of  this  kind,  the  glafies  fhould  be 
ept  over  them  as  long  as  can  be  without  damag- 
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ing  the  plants*,  and  this  may  be  for  a  confide rabfe 
time,  if  the  glaffes  are  raifed  all  round,  by  fetting 
them  on  three  bricks. 

About  the  end  of  May,  when  the  weather  be¬ 
gins  to  be  fettled  and  warm,  and  rather  in  a  cloudy 
day  which  feems  to  promife  rain,  than  in  a  very 
dry  and  funny  one,  the  plants  fhould  be  gently 
turned  down  from  out  of  the  glaffes  ;  and  thde 
fhould  then  be  fupported  over  them  at  the  height 
of  four  or  five  inches  from  the  ground,  by  three 
forked  flicks,  which  will  hold  them  up  very  fe- 
curely,  and  prevent  their  bruifing  the  (hoots  of 
the  plants  underneath  :  for  it  is  beft  not  to  re¬ 
move  the  glafs  entirely  before  the  latter  end  of 
June  or  the  beginning  of  July,  becaufe  they  will 
preferve  a  moifiure  about  their  roots  much  longer 
than  if  they  were  quite  expofed  to  the  open  air. 
The  plants  thus  turned  down  will  have  made  a 
confiderable  progrefs  by  the  end  of  three  weeks, 
efpecially  if  the  weather  has  been  favourable ; 
and  then  it  is  that  the  fpaces  of  ground  between 
the  ridges,,  or  along  the  (ides  of  the  ridge  if  there 
be  but  one,  fhould  be  dug  up,  and  added  to  the 
bed,  or  beds,  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  may 
be  enabled  to  ft  r  ike  into  it  *,  for  they  will  extend 
themielves  a  great  way  (fome  fay  as  far  as  the 
vines),  if  they  are  not  cramped.  The  runners  of 
the  vines  fhould  be  laid  in  exaft  order,  without 


tumbling  them  too  much,  or  bruifing  or  breaking 
of  their  leaves.  Some  pin  them  down  gently  with 
little  wooden  hooks,  to  prevent  their  being  blown 
about  by  the  wind.  After  this,  they  will  require 
no  farther  care,  except  keeping  them  clear  from? 
weeds,  and-  watering  them  when  neceffary,  that 
is  to  fay,  when  their  greater  leaves  droop  and  hang 
down  to  the  ground.  But  here  it  is  to  be  obferv- 
ed,  that,  though  pretty  frequent  watering  of  them 
me  re  ales  their  fruitfulnefs,  they  are  beft  tailed* 
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aid  wholfomeft,  when  they  have  had  but  little 
watery  and,  though  they  fhould  be  watered  fome- 
times  in  dry  weather,  they  fhould  be  carefully  de¬ 
fended  from  rain  when  it  is  cold.  The  ridges  thus 
managed  will  yield  large  quantities  of  fruit,  from 
June  till  the  latter  end  of  Augud.  Mr.  Mortimer 
recommends5  nipping  of  the  top  fhoots  of  cu¬ 
cumber  plants  after  they  have  put  out  three  or 
four  joints,  as  a  means  of  making  them  knit  the 
fooner  for  fruit. 

It  is  from  cucumbers  planted  on  ridges,  like  the 
above,  that  mod:  of  the  gardeners  about  London 
lave  their  feeds.  To  this  end,  they  leave  a  number 
of  the  earlieft  and  fined:  fruit  upon  the  vines,  until 
their  feeds  are  perfectly  ripe  ;  and  then,  when  the 
outer  cover  begins  to  decay,  they  cut  them  open, 
and  fcrape  out  their  feeds,  with  the  pulp,  into  a 
tub,  which  they  cover  over  with  a  board,  to  keep 
out  all  filth.  They  let  thefe  feeds  and  pulp  re¬ 
main  thus  for  eight  or  ten  days,  only  dirring  them 
well  with  a  flick,  to  the  bottom,  every  day,  in 
order  to  rot  the  pulp,  and  make  it  feparate  the 
more  eafily  from  the  feeds.  They  then  pour  water 
into  the  tub,  and  dir  the  whole  well  about,  till 
there  arifes  a  fcum,  after  which  they  let  the  feeds 
fettle  to  the  bottom,  and  pour  off  the  water.  This 
they  repeat  two  or  three  times,  till  the  feeds  are 
perfectly  cleared  from  the  pulp.  They  then  fpread 
them  upon  a  mat  expofed  to  the  fun  and  open  air 
for  three  or  four  days,  till  they  are  quite  dry,  and 
after  this  they  put  them  into  bags  and  hang 
them  in  a  dry  place,  where  vermin  cannot  come  to 
them.  They  will  keep  good  for  feveral  years, 
but  are  thought  to  produce  the  lead  luxuriant, 
and  therefore  mod  fruitful,  plants,  when  they  are 
three  or  four  years  old, 

£  Art  of  Hufbandry ,  Vol.  IF. p>  x-.i. 
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To  avoid  the  trouble  of  making  beds,  or  ridges,, 
of  dung  on  purpofe  for  them,  as  above  defer  ibedi 
(which  is  undoubtedly  the  fureft  way  to  have 
early  fruit),  many  people,  who  are  lefs  follicitous 
about  the  earlinefs,  or  even  the  great  plentiful- 
nefs  of  thefe  crops,  than  the  trading  gardeners 
around  London  are  obliged  to  be,  only  dig  holes 
of  the  fize  of  a  bufhel,  fill  them  with  warm  liable 
dun then  fet  in  the  middle  of  them  four  or  five 

O  '  V, ' 

cucumber  plants,  with  as  much  mould  as  poflible 
about  their  roots,  rind  afterwards  earth  them  up  iri 
the  form  of  a  bafon,  to  render  the  watering  of 
them  the  more  effectual.  They  (hade  them  till 
they  have  taken  root,  and  cover' them  for  a  while 
with  bell  or  with  hand  glades,  if  they  have  any ; 
or  they  even  cruft  them  at  once  to  the  open  air.  If 
the  plants  thrive,  three  of  them  will  be  fufncient 
in  a  hole;  and  then  the  reft  of  them  may  be 
plucked  up,  or  tranfplanted  die  where.  Some  even 
raife  them  from  their  feeds  planted  in  holes  of 
this  kind,  without  any  previous  hot  bed,  and  they 
do  very  well,  if  the  feafon  be  at  all  favourable. 

The  time  for  fowing  the  latter  crop  of  cucum¬ 
bers,  commonly  called  picklers,  is  the  beginning, 
of  June.  The  London  gardeners  generally  fet 
thefe  between  their  wideft  rows  of  colli  flowers, 
which  are  four  feet  and  an  half  afunder.  To 
this  end,  they  dig  fquare  holes  about  three  feet 
and  an  half  from  each  other,  breaking  the  earth 
well,  and  hollowing  the  furface  of  each  hole,  with 
their  hands,  till  it  is  like  a  bafon.  They  then 
plant  eight  or  nine  feeds  in  the  middle  of  each  of 
thefe  fpots,  and  cover  them  with  earth  to  the 
thicknefs  of  about  half  an  inch.  If  the  weather  is 
very  dry,  they  water  them  gently  at  the  end  of  a 
day  or  two.  In  five  or  fix  days  the  plants  will 
appear  above  ground  ;  and  particular  care  mu  ft 
be  taken  then  to  defend  them  from  birds,  efpe- 

cially 
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cially  fparrows,  which  will  otherwife  foon  pinch 
them  off,  anfl  thereby  fruftrate  all  expedations  of 
a  crop :  but  this  danger  will  be  over  in  little  more 
than  a  week  *,  for  the  fparrows  will  not  meddle 
with  them  after  they  have  expanded  their  feed 
leaves.  Care  muff  alfo  be  taken  to  continue  to 
■water  them  gently,  from  time  to  time,  according 
as  the  feafon  is  more  or  Ids  dry,  and  when  they 
begin  to  (hew  their  third  leaf,  which  is  the  firft  of 
their  rough  ones,  all  the  weakeft  plants  fhould  be 
pulled  up,  leaving  in  each  hole  only  four  of  the 
moil  promifing  and  belt  foliated.  The  ground 
about  thefe  fhould  then  he  well  birred  with  a  fmal! 
hoe,  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  and  earth  up  the  plants, 
.around  the  Hems  of  which  the  mould  fhould 
afterwards  be  gently  preffed  down  by  hand,  the 
better  to  feparate  them  from  each  other  as  much 
as  can  be  without  hurting  them..  This  being 
done,  they  are  watered  a  little  to  fettle  the  earth 
about  them,  and  at  fuck  other  times  as  the  dry- 
nefs  of  the  weather  may  render  neceffary  :  but, 
above  all,  they  muff  be  kept  clear  from  weeds. 
When  the  collifiowers  are  quite  removed,  the 
whole  ground  fhould  be  thoroughly  hoed  and 
cleaned,  frefh  earth  fhould  be  laid  up  around  the 
plants,  fo  as  to  deepen  the  hollows  in  which  they 
band,  that  they  may  the  better  contain  water 
when  it  is  given  them,  and  their  vines  fhould  be 
fpread  out  carefully  in  the  order  they  are  to  run., 
in  fuch  manner  that  they  may  not  crofs  or  be  en¬ 
tangled  with  one  another.  A  little  earth  fhould 
then  be  laid,  and  gently  preffed  down,  between 
the  plants,  the  better  to  feparate  them  every  way, 
and  a  gentle  watering  now,  and  as  often  afterwards 
as  the  feafon  fiiaii  require,  will  forward  their 
growth.  With  this  management,  thefe  plants  will 
begin  to  yield  young  cucumbers,  fit  for  pickling, 
about  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  early  in  Auguft. 

L  4.  About 
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About  fifty  or  fixty  of  thefe  holes  will  be  nc* 
Celia  ry  for  a  middling  family  ;  becayfe  a  fmaller 
number  of  them  will  not  afford  fruit  enough  at 
one  gathering  to  requite  the  trouble  and  expence 
of  pickling,  and  they  never  are  fo  good  if  they  are 
gathered  long  before  they  are  put  into  the  vinegar,. 
Fif  holes  will  feldom  furnifh  more  than  two 
‘hundred  cucumbers  fit -to  gather  at  a  time,  and 
this  may  be  repeated  twice  a  week  as  long  as  the 
feafon  lafts,  which  generally  is  five  weeks.  What 
are  not  wanted  for  pickling,  may  be  left  to  grovy 
till  they  become  fit  to  eat. 

Though  M,  Duhamei  has  not  given  us  any  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  culture  of  cucumbers  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  new  hufbandry,  there  can 
be  no  room  to  doubt  of  their  fucceeding  perfectly 
in  that  way,  Once  M.  de  Chateau ieux  raifed  ex¬ 
cellent  melons,  which  are  a  much  more  tender 
fruit,  in  beds  of  common  earth,  in  the  open  field, 
merely  by  keeping  the  ground  in  fine  older  by  a 
judido.us  ufe  of  the  horfe-'hoe,  without  the  help  of 
either  dung,  hot  bed,  or  glafies  over  them,  and 
they  were,  in  all  refpects,  preferable  to  any  in  his 
garden  h.  This  furely  merits  the  attention  of  all 
kitchen  gardeners,  and  fingularly  of  thofe  near 
London,where  land  and  labour  bear  extraordinary 


prices. 

Melons, ,  to  have  a  continuation  of  them  long, 
fhould  be  fown  at  two,  or  rather  three,  different 
times.  The  fir  ft  fhould  be  in  the  fecond  week  of 
March,  if  the  feafon  is  forward  •,  but  other  wife  it 


had  better  be  deferred  a  few  days  longer,  becaufe 
the  fuccefs  of  thefe  plants  depends  greatly  on  their 
being  railed  ftrong,  which  they  cams  it  well  be  if 
the  weather  fhould.  prove  fo  bad  after  they  are  come 
up,  that  a  fuff  rent  quantity  of  frefh  air  cannot 
be  admitted  to  fte.ni.  The  fecond  lowing  fhould 


O  Dye  a  mel,  Culture  des  Ter  res  ^  Tom.  IV.  455. 
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be  at  the  end  of  March.;  and  the  third,  if 
there  be  a  third,  fhould  be  about  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  of  April.  Thefe  are  the  diredlions  of  Mr. 
Philip  Miller,  whofe  long  experience  and  excellent 
obfervations  have  enabled  him  to  treat  this  fubjedt 
io  much  better  than  any  other  had  ever  done 
before  him,  that  I  cannot  do  juftice  to  him,  or  to 
my  readers,  but  by  giving  the  fubftance  of  his 
judicious  inftrudtions  on  this  head  ;  efpecially  as 
they  contain  feveral  new  and  effential  improve¬ 
ments  v 

The  melons  which  bed  deferve  culture  are,  the 
Cantaloupe,  the  Romana,  the  Succado,  the  Zatte, 
the  fmall  Portugal,  and  the  black  Galloway  :  for 
our  common  forts,  and  thofe  which  mod  of  the 
trading  gardeners  around  this  metropolis  raife  for 
the  markets,  where  their  fize  is  chiefly  regarded, 
are  not  worth  the  trouble  and  expence  bellowed 
upon  them,  otherwife  than  as  they  bring  in  a  pro¬ 
fit  to  the  cultivator. 

The  Cantaloupe,  as  it  is  called,  by  way  of  pre¬ 
eminence,  particularly  by  the  Dutch,  who  culti¬ 
vate  very  few  other  forts,  and  never  fubjoin  the 
word  melon  when  they  fpeak  of  this,  though  they 
apply  that  didindtive  appellation  to  every  other 
kind,  is  held  in  the  greated  edeem  by  all  the  cu¬ 
rious  in  Europe.  It  derives  it’s  name  from  a  place 
(where  the  Pope  has  a  country  feat)  about  fourteen 
miles  from  Rome,  where  it  has  long  been  culti¬ 
vated  :  but  it  was  fird  brought  thither  from  that 
part  of  Armenia  which  borders  on  Perfia,  where 
|  this  fruit  grows  naturally  in  vad  abundance.  It’s 
outer  coat  is  very  rough,  full  of  knots  and  wart- 
like  protuberances ;  and  ids  flefh,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  of  an  orange  colour,  though  it  is  green  in 
feme,  but  thefe  are  not  fo  good,  is  fingularly 

■  1  Gardener's  Didi.  Art.  Me  i, a, 

delicious^ 
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delicious,  when  in  perfection,  and  remarkable  for 
the  fafety  with  which  it  may  be  eaten  ;  for  it  does 
not  offend  even  the  moft:  tender  ftomachs. 

y.  .1  .» 

The  Romana  is  a  good  melon,  when  it  is  well 
conditioned,  and  produced  by  a  perfectly  healthy 
plant,  in  a  dry  feafon.  It  may  be  ripened  iooner 
than  the  Cantaleupe,  and  therefore  merits  the 
attention  of  thole  who  are  fond  of  having  early 
melons. 

The  Succado  is  alfo  a  very  good  fort,  and  will 
yield  early  fruit :  but  neither  it,  nor  the  Romana, 
can  be  compared  to  the  Cantaleupe,  when  this  lafi 
is  in  feafon. 

The  Zatte  melon  is  like  wife  well  tailed ;  but 
it’s  fruit  is  fo  very  fmail  (feldom  exceeding  the 
|ize  of  an  orange)^  and  the  fiefh  in  it  fo  little,  that 
it  is  fcarcely  worth  cultivation.  It  is  fomewhat  flat 
both  ends,  and  ids  coat  is  war  ted  lijke  that  ot 
|;he  Cantaleupe. 

The  fmail  Portugal  melon,  which  feme  call  the 
Dormer  melon,  may  alfo  be  cultivated  for  an  early 
crop.  It  is  a  pretty  good  fruit,  and  grows  plenti¬ 
fully  ”,  for  which  reafon  many  people,  who  chooie 
quantity  rather  than  quality,  and  whole  palates  are 
not  nice,  give  it  a  fort  of  preference  to  moft  other 
forts :  but  it  falls  greatly  fhort  of  the  Cantaleupe, 
In  point  of  flavour. 

The  black  Galloway,  which  was  brought  from 
Portugal,  many  years  ago,  by  Lord  Galloway,  is 
the  bed  of  all  melons  for  an  early  crop ;  for  it 
will  ripen  in  a  ihorter  time  from  the  fetting  of  it, 
than  any  other  fort ;  and  it’s  fruit  is  by  no  means 
bad  when  it  is  differed  to  ripen  naturally.  This 
would,  therefore,  certainly  be  a  very  proper  fort 
to  cultivate  even  in  the  open  field,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  new  huibandry,  by  a  proper 
application  of  which  to  the  melon,  we  have  juft 
'  '  "  '  '  ‘  ’  fec» 
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fceri  k  how  well  M.  de  Chateauvieux  fucceeded. 

,  \-  ... 

The  feeds  of  the  right  black  Galloway  are,  indeed* 
not  eafily  met  with  now  in  this  country  ;  becaufe 
it  has  degenerated  by  growing  among  other  forts, 
the  male  duff  (farina)  of  whole  bloffoms  has  been 
wafted  to,  and  has  impregnated,  the  flowers  of 
this :  for,  to  prefer ve  any  particular  fort  of  melon 
in  perfedlion,  no  other  plant  of  a  different  kind, 
though  of  the  fame  genus,  no  cucumber,  no  gourd, 
nor  any  flmiliar  growth,  fhould  be  permitted  to 
blow  near  it. 

To  the  want  of  care  in  this  important,  though 
too  generally  unheeded,  caution,  is  owing  the 
complaint  of  many  lovers  of  this  fruit,  who,  not 
knowing  the  true  caufe,  have  imputed  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  goodnefs  of  their  melons  to 
their  having  been  too  long  cultivated  from  feeds 
faved  in  the  fame  garden,  and  have  therefore  held 
it  to  be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  procure  a  frequent 
change  of  feeds  from  diffant  parts.  That  a  change 
of  feeds  now  and  then  is  beneficial,  and  even  ad- 
vifable,  is  readily  allowed  in  regard  to  this,  as  well 
as  for  all  other  vegetables  ;  but  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  is,  to  get  them  from  people  who  have  faved 
them  with  flue  care  *,  for  all  hired,  or  otherwife 
mercenary,  gardeners  are  apt  to  be  very  blameably 
negligent  in  this  refpedt.  Even  Mr.  Miller, 
though  a  member  of  the  botanic  Academy  at 
Florence,  and  very  follicitous  to  have  the  right  fort, 
could  not,  for  feveral  years,  procure  any  good 
feeds  of  the  true  Cantaleupe  melon,  notwithftand- 
ing  that  feveral  parcels  were  fent  to  him,  from 
Italy,  as  fuch,  by  perfons  who,  he  (thought,  could 
not  be  deceived  in  their  choice,  and  who  lived 
near  the  place  of  their  growth.  Fie  therefore  judi- 
cioufly  warns  all  perfons  not  to  depend  upon  feeds 

^  16S, 
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brought  from  abroad,  either  by  thofe  who  import 
them  for  fale,  or  by  gentlemen  *,  and  declares  his 
own  refolution,  founded  on  repeated  difappoint- 
ments  to  be,  never  more  to  try  any  of  them,  nn- 
Jefs  he  receives  them  from  a  fkilful  perfon  who 
has  himfelf  eaten  of  the  fruit  from  which  he  faved 
them  :  “  for/5  adds,  he,  “  in  Italy,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal,  and  many. parts  of  France,  the  gardeners 
are  very  carelefs  in  the  choice  of  all  their  feeds, 
but  of  the  melons  they  are  remarkably  fo-,  and 
as  for  thofe  which  come  from  Conftantinople, 
ct  Aleppo,  and  other  parts  of  Turky,  I  have 
ec  rarely  feen  one  melon  produced  from  thofe 
feeds,  which  was  tolerable,” 

Melon  feeds  ihould  be  at  leaf:  three  years  old,  and 
not  more  than  fix,  or  at  moil  feven,  when  they  are 
fowo  :  for  though  they  will  grow  at  the  age  of  ten 
pr  twelve  years,  and  at  lefs  than  three,  yet  the 
fruit  produced  by  them  will,  like  that  of  light 
feeds  which  fwitn  upon  the  water  when  taken  opt 
of  the  pulp?  not  be  near  fo  thick  flefhed,  fo  firm, 
fo  moift,  or  fo  well  tailed,  as  what  is  raifed  from 
heavy  feeds  kept  to  a  proper  time,  even  though 
they  be  taken  out  of  the  fame  melons.  Mr. 
Miller  has  made  the  trial  feveral  times,  and  always 
found  this  to  be  the  event. 

The  culture  of  all  forts  of  melons,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties  befides  the  above  men¬ 
tioned,  though  not  of  value  enough  to  be  parti- 
cularifed  here,  is  exactly  the  fame.  The  two  fir  ft 
fowings  of  them,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  made  in 
March,  ihould  be  under  frames,  and  therefore 
thde  may  be  placed  at  the  upper  fide  of  a  cucum¬ 
ber  bed,  if  there  be  one  in  readinefs  *,  otherwife  a, 
hot  bed  muft  be  made  on  purpofe  for  them,  with 
pew  horfe  dung,  in  the  manner  before  directed  for 
cucumbers,  like  which  they  are  to  be  railed  and 
managed  in  all  reipecls,  till  they  are  planted  out 

where 
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where  they  are  to  remain.  The  third  fowing,  of 
which  the  plants  are  generally  reared  under  bell 
or  hand-glaffes,  or  under  frames  covered  with  oiled 
paper,  fhould  not  be  earlier  than  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  of  April,  left  thefe  plants,  if  they  thrive 
well,  fhould  extend  their  fhoots  to  the  fides  of  the 
glaffes  before  it  will  be  fafe  to  let  them  run  out, 
on  account  of  the  fiiarp  morning  frofts  which  are 
frequent  in  this  country  even  in  the  middle  of 
May  :  nor  muft  they  on  the  other  hand,  be  cramp¬ 
ed  in  the  glaffes,  becaufe  they  would  then  be  in 
equal  danger  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  in  the  day 
time;  If  they  do  grow  fo  as  to  exceed  the  limits 
of  their  glaffes  fooner  than  it  may  be  fafe  to  ex- 
pofe  them  to  the  air,  the  projecting  ends  of  their 
vines  muft,  in  that  cafe,  be  fheltered  with  mats,  to 
defend  them  from  the  cold.  For  thefe  reafons  it 
is  moft  advifable  to  fet  the  feeds  of  fuch  plants  as 
are  to  be  reared  under  hand  glaffes,  a  little  later 
than  thofe  which  are  intended  for  the  much  more 
fpacious  coverings  of  oiled  paper:  and  like  wife  for 
the  fame  reafons,  it  is  beft,  in  this  climate,  not  to 
attempt  to  have  melons  ripe  earlier  than  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June,  from  which  time  they  may  be  had  in 
plenty  till  the  end  of  September,  if  they  are 
rightly  managed  :  nay,  when  the  autumn  has  con¬ 
tinued  favourable,  Mr.  Miller  has  had  them  very 
good,  even  till  the  end  of  October. 

When  the  beds,  or,  as  the  gardeners  term  them, 
the  ridges,  in  which  thefe  plants  are  to  be  fet  to 
remain  are  of  a  proper  warmth  (but  not  before, 
left  the  too  great  violence  of  the  heat  at  fiirft 
fhould  burn  the  earth  laid  upon  them),  a  covering 
of  two  inches  thick  of  mould  will  be  fufficient  to 
begin  with,  except  in  the  middle  of  each  light, 
where  a  hill  of  it  fhould  be  railed  eighteen  inches 
high,  or  more,  terminating  in  a  flat  cone,  in  the 
rop  of  which  the  plants  are  to  be  placed.  In  two 

or 
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or  three  days,  this  will  be  Diffidently  warmed  td 
receive  the  plants,  which  always  fucceed  belt  wheii 
they  are  tranfplanted  young  5  and  the  moil  proper 
time  for  removing  them  is  the  evening,  when  i 
little  wind  Is  ftirring.  They  ffiould  be  carefully 
taken  up  with  a  trowel,  fo  as  to  prderve  all  their 
fibres,  and  as  much  earth  as  poffible  about  them  % 
for  thefe  plants  are  much  tenderer  than  thofe  of 
cucumbers.  The  Cantaleupe  melon  is  particularly’ 
fo  :  for  it  will  be  long  before  that  recovers  itfelf, 
after  being  tranfplanted,  if  this  is  not  done  fooh 
after  it  has  put  out  ids  third,  or  what  the  gardeners 
call  ids  rough,  leaf.  If  this  happens  before  the 
beds  are  ready,  the  belt  way  is,  particularly  for  the 
Cantaleupe,  which  requires  the  niceft  management, 
to  take  up  the  plants,  as  foon  as  they  are  fit  for 
removing,  to  put  each  of  them  into  a  feparate 
fimall  garden  pot,  and  then  to  plunge  thefe  into 
the  hot  bed  where  they  were  railed,  or  into  a  cu¬ 
cumber  bed  if  there  be  room,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  brought  forward  ^  and  when  the  bed,  or 
ridge,  where  they  are  to  remain  is  ready,  they 
may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  with  all  the  earth 
about  their  roots,  fo  as  not  to  receive  any  check 
by  the  tranfplanting.  This  may  be  the  more  eaiily 
done,  as  only  one  melon  plant  ffiould  be  Differed 
to  grow  in  each  light,  and  there  will  not  be  any 
danger  of  hurting  their  roots  when  they  are  re¬ 
moved  in  this  way.  When  they  are  well  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  little  mounts,  or  hillocks,  before 
mentioned,  they  ffiould  be  watered  gently,  and 
this  ffiould  be  repeated  once  or  twice,  till  they 
have  taken  good  root,  after  which  more  water 
will  feldo’m  be  wanted,  or  advifable  *,  becaufe  too 
much  wet  makes  them  canker  at  the  root,  and 
then  they  never  produce  good  fruit.  When  the 
plants  are  well  fixed  in  this  new  bed,  a  greater 
quantity  of  earth  ffiould  be  laid  on  it*  beginning 
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m  the  hillocks,  that  their  roots  may  be  enabled 
to  ftrike  out  horizontally  ;  and  as  this  earth  is 
added  from  time  to  time,  it  fhould  be  preffed  or 
trodden  down  as  clofe  as  poflible,  till  it  is  at  lad 
railed  at  lead  a  foot  and  an  half  thick  upon  the 
dung  all  over  the  bed.  The  frames  fhould  alfo  be 
railed  in  proportion,  that  their  glades  may  not  be 
fo  near  the  plants,  as  to  make  the  fun  fcoreh  them  : 
but  in  this  raifing  of  the  frames,  great  care  mud 
be  taken  to  flop  every  crevice  all  around,  fo  that 
no  cold  air  may  be  able  to  penetrate  through 
them. 

The  earth,  which  the  Dutch  and  German  gar¬ 
deners,  who  are  very  exact  in  that  refpebt,  lay  up¬ 
on  thefe  beds,  confifts  of  one  third  of  hazel  loam,- 
one  third  of  the  leouring  of  ponds  or  ditches* 
and  one  third  of  very  rotten  dung.  The];  prepare 
this  compoft  at  lead  one  year,  but  oftener  two 
years,  before  they  life  it ,  frequently  turning  it 
during  that  time,  the  more  thoroughly  to  blend 
and  fweeten  k :  but  Mr.  Miller  has  found,  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  melons  fucceed  bed  in  this  country 
when  they  are  planted  in  two  thirds  of  frefh  gentle 
loam,  and  one  third  of  rotten  neats  dung,  well 
mixed  and  frequently  turned  over  during  one 
year  before  they  are  wanted,  fo  as  to  enable  the  trip 
to  enjoy  all  the  benefit  of  a  winter’s  frod  and 
fummer’s  heat;  and  of  this  a  fufficient  heap  fhould 
always  be  kept  in  readinefs,  under  a  died,  well 
flickered  from  heavy  rains,  which  would  carry  off’ 
it’s  goodnefs. 

When  the  plants  have  four  leaves,  and  confer 
q.uently  a  joint,  their  tops  above  that  joint  fhould 
be  pinched  off  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  to 
make  them  put  out  lateral  branches,  for  thefe  are 
to  produce  the  fruit ;  and  when  there  are  two  or 
three  of  thefe  branches,  their  extremities  mud 
alio  be  pinched  off  as  foon  as  they  have  got  two 
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or  three  joints,  to  force  out  more,  and  thefe  again 
niuft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  that  there 
may  be  runners  enough,  as  the  gardeners  call 
them,  to  cover  the  bed.  Care  mull  be  taken  not 
to  bruife  the  plants  when  the  tips  of  their  (hoots 
are  thus  pinched  off,  nor  mu  ft  they  be  cut  with  a 
knife,  becaufe  the  wound  will  not  heal  foon  in  either 
of  thefe  cafes.  Neither  fhould  a  greater  number 
of  lateral  ftioats  than  is  neceffary  to  cover  the 
bed  properly,  be  forced  out  by  cropping  off  their 
ends,  left  more  fruit  fhould  be  produced  than  the 
plant  can  poffibly  nourifh.  The  farther  manage¬ 
ment  of  thefe  plants  is  the  fame  as  that  of  cu¬ 
cumbers,  to  which  I  therefore  refer,  to  avoid  re¬ 
petitions  :  only  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  melons 
require  a  greater  (hare  of  air  than  cucumbers,  and 
very  little  water;  and  that  when  they  are  watered, 
it  fhould  always  be  at  a  diftance  from  their 
items. 

If  the  plants  railed  in  frames  fucceed  well,  their 
vines  will  extend  over  the  bed,  and  reach  to  the 
frames,  in  about  fix  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  alleys  between  the  beds  fhould  be  dug  up, 
or  if  there  is  but  one  bed,  a  trench  about  four 
feet  wide  fhould  be  dug  on  each  fide  of  it,  as  deep 
as  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  A  fufficient  quantity 
of  hot  dung  fhould  then  be  trodden  down  clofely 
to  it,  till  this  dung  is  as  high  as  that  of  the  bed, 
and  this  additional  breadth  fhould  be  covered  with 
the  fame  fort  of  earth  as  was  ufed  for  the  bed. 
This  earth  fhould  alfo  be  trodden  down  as  clofe  as 
poffible,  and  the  whole  bed  fhould  by  thefe  means 
be  enlarged  to  the  breadth  of  twelve  feet ;  for 
the  roots^of  the  plants  will  extend  themfelves  to 
very  near  that  diitance  :  but  if  they  fhould  reach 
farther,  than  they  are  covered,  and  their  extremi¬ 
ties  be  confequently  dried  by  the  fun  and  air,  the 
plants  themfelves  will  gradually  languifh  and  decay. 
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fcr  at  beft  produce  but  meagre,  mealy,  and  ill 
flavoured  fruit;  whereas  thofe  which  have  a  fuffi- 
tient  breadth  and  depth  of  well  trodden  earth 
fot  their  roots  to  run  in,  will  remain  in  vigouf 
till  the  froit  deftroys  them.  Mr.  Miller  (^ex¬ 
perienced  the  benefit  of  this  practice  l'o  far  as  to 
have  a  (econd  crop,  even  of  Cantaleupe  melons-, 
Upon  the  fame  vines  is  had  borne  the  firft ;  and 
that  fecond  crop  has  fomecimes  ripened  very  well 
under  his  judicious  impaction.  The  laflgurfliin* 
°f  the  plants,  for  want  of  lufficient  room  to  ex? 
tend  their  roots,  frequently  before  the  fruit  is  full 
grown,  and  even  lometimes  before  it  is  well 
lormed,  may  loon  be  dilcovered  by  -the  droooinp1 
of  their  leaves  in  the  middle  of  the'day,  and  a  then 
Ipeedy  total  decay  Of  many  of  thofe  leaves.  It  id 
owing  to  their  not  having  enlarged  the  beds' as 
above  directed;  of  even  made  them  at  ail  wider 
than  they  were  at  firft,  or  increafed  the  ordinal 
depti,  or  the  mould  upon  them,  which  perhapr  did 
pot  exceed  the  common  allowance  of  about  thfrfr 
inches,  that  many  people  have  l'een  their  plants  of 
Owtaleupe  melons  pine  away,  and  periftv  before 
they  had  ripened  a  Angle  fruit;  and  then  have 
imputed  to  their  tenderm  fs,  too  great,  fay  they 
for-  this  climate,  a  mifcarriage  which  was  entirely 
owing  to  their  not  underftariding  the  right  method 
or  cultivating  them.  ... 

When  the  vines  have  extended  fo  far  as  to  fill 
t  e  Karnes,  and  confequently  to  want  more  room 
the  frames  ftiould  be  railed  up  about  three  inches' 
above  the  furface  of  the  bed,  and  fee  upon  a  few 
bucks,  at  that  height,  in  ord-ef  that  the  ihoots 
may  Lave  room  to  run  out  under  them;  for  if 
t  e  plants  are  vigorous,  thefe  branches  will  reach 
to  the  diftanCe  of  fix  or  ieven  fret  every' wav 
from  their  item.  It  therefore:  is  evidently  beft  not 
to  put  more  than  one  plant  under  each  light .  ancf 
-  N  .  34.  \ol.IV.  M  °  '  the 
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the  more  fo  as  it’s  fruit  will  feldom  fet  well  it 
the  vines  are  crowded,  but  will  drop  off  when 
about  the  bignefs  of  an  egg.  1  he  addition  of  the 
warm  dung  before  mentioned,  on  each  fide  of  the 
bed,  will  indeed,  by  reviving  the  heat  of  the  dung 
in  the  bed,  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  fetting  of 
the  fruit,  efpecially  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  cold, 
as  it  fometimes  is  with  us  till  the  very  end  of 
May  ;  and  this  is  furely  no  fmall  advantage  accrue 
ing  from  that  method.  To  fecond  it  properly, 
the  frames  for  melons  fhould  not  be  made  fo  Imall 
as  is  the  general  cuftom  *,  for  the  wider  they  are, 
the  better  the  plants  will  thrive,  and  the  greater 
quantity  of  fruit  they  will  produce.  ^ 

If  the  weather  fhould  become  cold  arter  the 
plants  have  extended  themfelves  from  under  the 
frames,  it  will  be  right  to  cover  the  extremities  of 
their  vines  every  night  with  mats,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  cold  *,  for  if  they  are  injured, 
the  growth  of  the  fruit  will  be  retarded,  and  the 
plants  themfelves  may  be  hurt  efTentialiy.  Care 
fhould  all'o  be  taken  after  this  enlargement  of  the 
beds,  that  what  water  is  given  to  the  plants  be 
poured  only  in  the  alleys  between  the  beds,  or 
towards  the  outfide  of  the  Ipace  added  to  them  \ 
for  their  roots  will  now  have  extended  fo  far  as  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  any  fuch  watering,  and  their 
Hems  will  continue  the  founder  for  being  kept  dry. 

This  watering  fhould  be  pretty  plentiful  when 
it  is  given  •,  but  it  fhould  not  be  repeated  above 
once  a  week  even  in  the  drieft  weather :  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  plants  fhould  be  aired  as 
much  as  poffible  when  the  feaion  is  waim. 

The  plants  of  melons  intended  to  be  reared 
under  bell  or  hand-glaiTes,  fhould  be  i ailed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  before  mentioned ;  and  the 
beds,  or  ridges,  for  them  fhould  be  made  by  the 

latter  end  of  April,  if  the  feafon  is  forward.  A 

fufficient 
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Sufficient  quantity  of  hot  dung  fhould  therefore 
be  provided  for  this  purpofe,  fo  as  to  allow  eight 
or  nine  good  wheelbarrow  loads  of  it  to  each 
gkfs.  When  there  is  but  one  bed,  and  that  is  to 
be  extended  in  length,  the  trench  for  it  fhould  be 
dug  four  feet  wide,  and  it’s  length  fhould  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  intended  number  of  glafles, 
which  fhould  fland  at  leaf!  four  feet  afunder :  for 
if  the  plants  are  too  clofe  to  each  other,  their  vines 
will  intermix  and  entangle,  and  crowd  the  bed  fo 
as  to  prevent  the  letting  of  the  fruit.  This  trench 
fhould  be  fo  fituated,  that  there  may  be  room  for 
widening  the  bed  two  or  three  feet  on  each  fide. 
It  s  depth  muft  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  foil, 
as  was  before  obferved  :  but  if  the  ground  is  fo 
dry  as  to  obviate  all  danger  of  the  bed’s  being 
hurt  by  wet,  it  cannot  well  be  dug  too  deep* 
After  the  dung  is  fpread,  trodden  down,  and 
flatted  in  the  trench,  as  already  directed,  a  hill  of 
earth  (fuch  as  was  before  advifed  will  be  the  belt) 
fhould  be  railed  eighteen  inches  high,  with  a  flat 
head,  in  the  middle  of  each  fpoc  where  a  plant  is 
to  be  fet ;  but  the  reft  of  the  bed  need  not  yet 
be  covered  above  four  inches  thick  ;  for  that  will 
be  fufficient  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the 
warmth  of  the  dung.  The  glaflfes  fhould  then  be 
fet  down  clofe,  over  the  hills,  that  thefe  may  be 
warmed  fo  as  to  be  fit  to  receive  the  plants,  which 
they  will  be  in  two  or  three  days,  if  the  bed 
|  works  kindly,  and  then  the  plants  fhould  be  let 
‘  *n  t^le  t0P  °f  the  hills,  in  the  manner  before  di« 

!  r,e<^ed*  are  taken  out  of  pots,  with  all 

the  earth  about  their  roots,  only  one  fhould  be  fet 
under  each  glafs,  becaufe  there  will  not  then  be  any 
danger  of  their  growing ;  but  if  they  are  trans¬ 
planted  dire&ly  from  the  feeding  bed,  it  will  be 
right  to  plant  two  upon  each  hill,  and  afterwards 
to  remove  one  of  them,  if  they  they  both  grow. 

M,  2  *  fhefe 
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Thefe  plants  muft  be  watered  when  they .  are  .fxrft 
fer,  to  bring  the  earth  the  elofer  to  their  roots. 
They  muft  alfo  be  (haded  every  day,  till  they  have 
taken  new  root ;  and  if  the  nights  prove  cold,  the 
glades  fhould  be  covered  with  mats,  the  better  to 
preferve  the  warmth  of  the  bed. 

When  feveral  of  thefe  beds  are  made,  they 
fhould  ftand  eight  feet  afunder  at  firft,  that  there 
may  be  between  them  a  proper  fpace,  which  is 
afterwards  to  be  filled  up,  in  order  to  enlarge 
them  fo  t  hat  the  roots  of  the  vines  may  have  room 
to  extend  themlelves  every  way,  for  the  reaions 
before  afiigned. 

When  thefe  plants  have  taken  good  root,  their 
tops  muft  be  pinched  off  as  before  directed  for 
thole  in  the  frames  ,  and  the  glades  fhould  be 
raifed  up  in  the  day  time,  in  warm  weather,  on 
the  fide  opposite  to  the  wind,  to  let  in  frefh  air  to 
the  plants,  which  will  otherwiie  be  drawn  up  w7eak 
and  fickly  :  a  ftate  which  all  podible  care  fhould 
be  taken  to  prevent,  beeauie  their  runners  cannot 
fiupply  the  fruit"  with  due  nourifiiment,  if  they 
tjiemfelves  have  not  proper  ftrength. 

If  the  weather  be  favourable,  the  glades  fhould 
be  railed  two  or  three  inches  high  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  beds,  and  fet  upon  three  bricks,  as 
icon  as  the  plants  are  grown  long  enough  to  touch 
their  fides,  in  order  to  give  the  vines  room  to  run 
out  from  under  them  *,  but  it  is  eflential  to  ob- 
ferve,  that,  when  this  is  done,  the  whole  bed 
fhould  be  covered  with  earth  to  the  depth  of 
eighteen  inches  •,  that  this  earth  fhould  be  trodden 
down  as  clofe  as  podible  •,  and  that,  if  the  nights 
fhould  prove  frofty,  a  covering  of  mats  fnonld  be 
carefully  fpread  over  the  beds,  to  guard  the  ten¬ 
der  (hoots  of  the  plants  from  the  cold.  It  is  alfo 
to  be  obferved,  with  regard  to  the  Cantaleupe 
melon  in  particular,  that,  as  the  vines  of  this  fort 

cannot 
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cannot  endure  wet,  the  beds  where  it  grows  fhould 
be  arched  over  with  hoops,  to  fupport  the  mats, 
and  that  thefe  fhould  be  held  in  readinefs  to  be 
ufed  at  a  moment’s  warning,*  either  againft  cold 
or  rain  :  for  this  is  the  only  way  to  have  thefe 
melons  fucceed  in  fo  variable  a  climate  as  our’s  is. 
Mr.  Miller  gives  a  ftriking  inftanceof  the  neceffity 
of  this  precaution,  when  he  fays  3,  that  he  had 
fotne  beds  of  Cantaleupe  melons  in  as  fine  order 

/  a 

as  could  be  defired,  under  thefe  glaffts,  and  that 
they  were  totally  deflroyed  by  one  day’s  heavy  rain 
in  June. 

If  the  weather  fhould  prove  cold  after  the  bed 
is  covered  with  the  proper  thicknefs  of  earth,  well 
trodden  down,  it  will  be  advifable  to  dig  a  trench 
along  each  fide  of  it,  or,  if  there  are  more  beds 
than  one,  to  dig  out  their  intermediate  fpace,  then 
to  fill  this,  or  the  trenches,  with  hot  dung,  up  to 
the  height  of  tihe  dung  of  the  adjoining  bed,  and 
to  cover  this  dung  with  an  equal  depth  of  well 
trodden  down  earth,  as  before  directed.  This 
new  dung  will  revive  the  warmth  of  the  former 
beds,  and  foon  make  the  plants  {hew  their  fruit. 
The  watering  of  them,  pinching  off  their  tops, 
and,  in  fhort,  every  other  part  of  their  manage¬ 
ment,  mull  be  the  fame  as  before  directed  for 
thole  under  frames  :  but  a  farther  care  requisite 
here  is,  to  cover  them  with  mats  in  all  hard  rains 
and  cold  nights.  If  all  this  is  rightly  performed, 
thefe  plants  w i  1 1  remain  vigorous  until  the  cold 
in  autumn  deftroys  them, 

The  oiled  paper  coverings  are  a  late  invention  ; 
but  they  have  been  found  to  fucceed  admirably 
well  when  rightly  managed.  The  chief  thing  to 
be  attended  to  when  they  are  ufed,  is,  not  to  keep 
them  down  too  clofe  over  the  plants  3  for  then 
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the  melon  vines  will  watte  themfelves  by  running 
out  in  length,  and  will  be  fo  weak  as  rarely  to 
fet  their  fruit  in  any  plenty.  The  beft  way  there¬ 
fore  is,  where  thefe  coverings  are  intended  to  be 
ufed,  to  raife  the  plants  under  bell  or  hand  gtaffea, 
as  before  directed,  till  they  are  grown  large  enough 
to  be  releafed  from  thofe  glaffes;  and  then,  inftead 
of  mats,  to  ufe  this  oiled  paper  covering,  which* 
if  it  be  prudently  managed,  will  anfwer  every  end 
that  can  be  defired. 

To  make  this  covering,  a  number  of  fheets  of 
ftrong,  but  not  too  dark  coloured,  paper  fhould  be 
palled  together  fo  as  to  over  fpread  the  frame  in¬ 
tended  to  be  ufed;  and  thefe  fhould  then  be  fatten¬ 
ed  to  the  frame,  and  rubbed  well  over  with  linfeed 
oil,  which  will  dry  foon  ;  for  all  the  flench  fhould 
be  gone  off  before  it  is  put  over  the  plants,  becaufe 
they  will  otherwife  be  hurt  thereby.  Tan-tile  laths 
put  together  in  the  fhape  of  the  ridge  of  a  houfe, 
with  hinges  to  each  Hope,  whereby  any  of  the 
pannels  may  be  raifed  at  pleafure,  to  let  air  in 
to  the  plants,  are  the  bett  materials,  and  the  beft 
form,  for  thele  frames ;  for  when  they  are  made 
with  broad  hoops,  like  the  tilts  of  waggons,  they 
are  cumberfome  to  move,  and  no  air  can  be  admitt¬ 
ed  to  the  plants,  but  by  rafting  up  one  whole  fide 
of  the  frame  *,  which  is  very  inconvenient. 

When  the  vines  begin  to  put  forth  their  fruita 
which  they  will  do  in  plenty  foon  after  the  bearing 
runners  fhali  have  been  produced  by  nipping  off, 
in  the  manner  before  advifed,  hrtt  the  top  of  the 
plant,  as  foon  as  it  has  one  joint,  and  then  the 
ends  of  the  earlieft  lateral  fhoots  when  they  have 
two  or  three  joints,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
looked  over  thrice  a  week,"  to  obferve  the  fetting 
of  t.he  young  melons,  and  fingle  out,  upon  each 
runner,  that  only  which  feems  to  be  the  ftrongeft 
fruit,  which  has  the  thickeft  foot-ftalk,  and  which 
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is  fituated  neared  to  the  Hem.  All  the  others 
fhould  then  be  pinched  off ;  and  the  end  of  the 
runner  upon  which  a  melon  has  been  thus  chofen 
fhould  alfo  then  be  nipped  off  at  the  third  joint 
above  the  feledted  fruit,  to  flop  the  lap  and  fet  the 
melon :  but  none  of  the  ends  of  thefe  bearing 
runners  fhould  ever  be  broken  off  before  the  par¬ 
ticular  fruit  has  been  culled  out,  becaufe  that 
would  only  make  them  produce  more  fhoots, 
which  would  weaken  the  plant,  and  draw  away  the 
nourifhment  neceffary  for  the  fruit.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  if  any  new  (hoots  do  break  out,  or  any  young 
fruit  appears,  after  the  above  precautions  in  favour 
of  that  which  is  intended  to  remain  have  been 
taken,  they  fhould  be  nipped  off  immediately  •, 
for  if  many  of  them  are  differed  to  grow,  they 
will  abfolutely  impoverifh  the  plant  to  Rich  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  it  would  not  be  furprizing  to  fee  all  the 
fruit  drop  off  when  it  comes  to  be  about  as  big 
as  a  man’s  thumb.  One  young  melon  is  as  much 
as  ought  to  be  left  upon  any  one  runner  •,  for, 
if  but  half  of  thefe  (land,  they  will  be  full  as 
many  as  the  plant  can  nourifh.  Six  or  eight  of  the 
Cantaleupe’s,  whofe  flefn  is  thick,  are  full  enough 
for  the  flrongeft  plant  of  that  kind  ;  and  though 
ibme  fmaller  forts  may  be  ripened  in  greater  num¬ 
bers,  even  unto  fifteen  or  twenty  upon  one  plant, 
they  will  be  thinner  and  poorer  than  if  they  were 
lefs  numerous. 

For  plants  which  are  fo  confined  under  frames, 
that  the  wind  requifite  to  convey  the  farina  from 
the  male  flowers  to  the  female  is  excluded,  it  is  the 
praflice  of  feveral  gardeners,  and  perhaps  it  may 
there  ber  even  a  neceffary  one,  to  take  off  fome  of 
the  male  flowers  whofe  farina  is  juft  ripe  and  fit 
for  the  purpoie,  and,  inverting  them  over  the  fe¬ 
male  flowers  fituated  on  the  crown  of  the  young 
fruit,  to  ftrike  the  former  gently  with  the  tip  of 
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a  finger,  fo  as  to  (ha Ice  it's  farina  into  the  latter  | 
for  by  this  means  the  female  Bower  will  a] moil 
In  rely  be  impregnated,  and  if  it  is,  it’s  fruit  wiM 
i well  foon  after,  and  fbew  manifeft  figns  of  being 
perfedHy  fet  :  but,  from  the  time  that  the  fruit 
appears  on  the  vines,  the  glalfes  fhould  be  con¬ 
stantly  taken  off  in  good  weather,  or  the  fruit  will 
Seldom  form  in  any  plenty. 

As  the  melons  draw  towards  ripening,  (long 
before  which  all  the  fuperfluotis  fruit  and  weak 
runners  will  have  been  pinched  off,  if  they  are 
properly  managed,)  they  fnould  be  turned  gently 
twice  a  week,  that  every  part  of  them  may  receive 
equal  benefit  from  the  fun  and  air  i  for  if  the 
lame  fide  is  buffered  to  lie  continually  downward, 
in  which  fituation  it  will  be  deprived  of  both 
thofe  advantages,  that  fide  will  become  pale,  or 
whitifn,  as  if  it  were  blanched. 

Befides  airing  the  plants  as  much  as  poffible 
when  the  weather  will  permit,  they  wall  alfo  require 
to  be  watered  in  very  dry  weather,  and  perhaps 
mod  particularly  after  they  have  been  pruned  :  but 
this,  as  was  before  obferved,  fhould  be  done  with 
great  care  not  to  wet  their  ftems,  by  pouring  the 
water  only  in  the  alleys,  at  a  difbance  from  them  : 
nor  fhould  it  be  repeated  often er  than  ©nee  in  a 
week  or  ten  days.  Then,  indeed,  the  alleys  fhould 
be  well  foaked,  to  forward  the  growth  of  the  fruit, 
and  render  it  thick  fiefbed  :  though  it  is  effentially 
necefla-ry  not  to  over-water  the  plants. 

The  good nefs  of  all  melons  depends  greatly  on 
their  being  cut  at  a  proper  degree  of  maturity. 
The  Cantaloupe,  in  particular,  is  do  very  nice  in 
this  refpebb,  that  it  will  lofe  much  of  it’s  delicacy 
if  it  be  left  but  a  few  hours  too  long  upon  the 
vines.  The  beds  fbould  therefore  be  looked  over 
ad  leaf!  twice  every  day  when  the  fruit  is  ripen- 
ipgg  and  if  thole-  which  are  intended  for.  the 

table 
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fable  are  cut  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  fun 
has  warmed  them,  and  laid  by  in  a  cool  place  till 
they  are  ufed,  their  flavour  will  be  much  better 
than  if  they  are  gathered  later  in  the  day,  and 
feived  up  diredtly.  Such  as  are  cut  afterwards, 
when  the  heat  of  the  day  has  affebted  them, 
fhould  be  put  into  a  pail  of  cold  fpring  water,  or 
ice,  to  cool  them,  before  they  are  fet  upon  the 
table. 

A  fure  flgn  of  maturity  in  the  Cantaleupe 
melon  is,  it’s  beginning  to  crack  at  the  foot-flalk, 
and  to  emit  a  fragrant  fmell.  Whenever  this  hap¬ 
pens,  the  fruit  fhould  be  cut  diredUy  *,  for  this  fort 
feldom  changes  it’s  colour  as  the  others  do,  and 
only  a  few  hours  delay  will  render  it  too  ripe,  as 
was  before  obferved. 

The  belt  feeds  of  melons  are  thofe  which  are 
taken  from  the  Armed  and  hig heft  flavoured  fruit ; 
and  if  they  are  Icooped  out  with  the  entire  pulp, 
fo  as  not  to  difplace  them,  and  left  in  it  for  two  or 
three  days  before  they  are  wafhed  out,  they  will 
be  benefited  thereby.  None  but  the  heavy  feeds, 
which  fink  in  the  water,  are  worth  having. 

Mufhrooms  of  the  right  eatable  fort,  which  it  is 
of  importance  to  diifmguifh  well  from  feveral 
noxious  kinds  that  have  been  productive  of  even 
fatal  accidents,  appeat  at  firft  with  a  roundifh 
iiead,  not  unlike  to  a  button.  The  outfide  of  this 
head  is  then  very  white,  as  is  likewife  the  ftalk  on 
which  is  grows  \  but  It’s  under  part,  when  it  is 
taken  off  that  ftalk,  from  which  it  feparates  pretty 
eafily,  is  of  a  livid  fiefb  colour.  It’s  flefh  is  alfo 
very  white  within.  If  this  fort  remains  undifturb- 
ed,  it’s  head  will  Ipread'  to  a  considerable  fuse,  and 
open,  at  the  bottom,  fo  as  to  form  an  almoft  flat 
furiace,  the  under  part  of  ^hich  will  then  be 
changed  to  a  dark  colour. 
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Mod  of  the  writers  upon  gardening  have  ipoken 
fo  confufedly,  not  to  fay,  of  mod:  of  them,  fo  unin¬ 
telligibly,  of  the  means  of  propagating  this  plant* 
that,  excepting  the  authors  of  the  Maifon  ruftio±u^m9 
and  Mr.  P.  Miller,  one  is  feme  times  puzzled  to 
guefs  at  their  meaning,  The  account  which  this 
laft  has  given  in  his  dictionary  n,  is  the  molt  prac¬ 
tical,  being  the  method  of  the  gardeners  near 
London,  who  raife  annually  great  quantities  of 
mufhrooms  for  fale.  The  iubfcance  of  it  is  to  the 
following  effeCL 

The  fpawn  of  mufhrooms,  from  which  only 
they  are  propagated,  looks  like  a  white  mouldinefs 
fhooting  out  in  long  firings.  It  is  frequently  found 
among  the  dung  of  old  hot  beds,  or  in  old  dung¬ 
hills,  efpecially  when  much  litter  has  been  mixed 
with  thele  laft,  or  the  wet  has  not  penetrated  fo  as 
to  rot  it ;  or  it  may  be  procured  by  mixing  feme 
long  ftabie  dung,  which  has  not  been  thrown  up 
in  a  heap  to  ferment,  with  ftrong  earth,  and  then 
laying  this  mixture  under  cover  where  it  can¬ 
not  be  wet,  and  where  the  air  may  be  excluded 
from  it  as  much  as  poftxble  ;  for,  the  more  effec¬ 
tually  it  is  kept  from  air,  the  fooner  the  fpawn 
will  be  produced.  It  will  generally  appear  in  about 
two  months,  if  the  heap  has  not  been  laid  fo  clofe 
together  as  to  heat  (for  that  will  deftroy  the 
fpawn),  and  efpecially  if  it  has  been  well  covered 
with  old  thatch,  or  litter  which  has  Iain  fo  long 
abroad  as  to  have  loft  the  power  of  fermenting. 
Thefe  are  expedients  by  which  the  fpawn  of 
mufhrooms  may  be  procured  at  almoft  any  time, 
by  thole  who  Have  not  already  had  mufhroom  beds 
in  their  gardens,  and  therefore  cannot  colleCt  it 
from  their  remains :  for  there  are  but  two  months 
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of  the  year  in  which  it  can  be  gathered  from 
downs  or  paftures.  Thefe  are  Auguft  and  Septem¬ 
ber  •,  when  plenty  of  mufhrooms  fpring  up  natu¬ 
rally  in  many  of  thofe  places.  To  propagate  them 
from  thence,  the  ground  fhould  be  opened  about 
their  roots,  and  fuch  earth  as  is  there  found  full 
of  frnall  white  knobs,  which  are  the  offsets,  or 
young  mufhrooms,  fhould  be  attentively  gathered 
up,  with  as  much  care  as  can  be  not  to  break  the 
lumps,  or  the  earth  about  them.  This  feed,  or 
rather  this  fpawn  (for  if  mufhrooms  have  feeds, 
they  are  imperceptible  to  the  eye),  fhould  be  kept 
very  dry  till  it  is  ufed ;  for  the  drier  it  is,  the 
better  it  will  take  to  the  bed,  as  has  been  remar¬ 
kably  experienced  by  Mr.  Miller,  who  declares, 
that  he  never  faw  thefe  plants  produced  fofoon,  or  * 
in  fo  great  quantity,  as  from  a  parcel  of  their 
fpawn  which  had  lain  near  the  oven  of  a  (love 
for  upwards  of  four  months,  and  was  become  fo 
dry,  that Tre  delpaired  of  it’s  fuccefs. 

The  beds  for  mufhrooms  fhould  be  made  of 
dung  plentifully  intermixed  with  litter,  but  not 
thrown  in  a  heap  to  ferment.  The  bed  dung  for 
this  purpofe  is  that  which  has  lain  fpread  abrod 
for  a  month,  or  longer.  Their  breadth  fhould  be 
about  two  feet  and  an  half  at  bottom,  their  length 

O 

proportioned  to  the  defired  quantity  of  mufhrooms, 
and  they  fhodld  be  made  on  dry  ground,  by 
fpreading  upon  it,  firft  a  layer  of  dung  about  a 
foot  thick,  and  upon  this  about  four  inches  deep 
of  flrong  earth  ;  then  a  couch  of  dung  about  ten 
inches  thick,  and  upon  that  another  layer  of  earth, 
contracting  the  furface  of  the  bed  all  the  way  up3 
till  it  terminates  like  the  ridge  of  a  houfe.  This 
may  be  done  with  three  layers  of  dung,  and  as 
many  of  earth.  When  it  is  hnifhed,  it  fhould  be 
covered  with  litter,  or  old  thatch,  as  well  to  pre¬ 
vent  ids  drying,  as  to  keep  out  wet,  and  after  it 

has 
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has  remained  eight  or  ten  days  in  this  fituation,  It 
will  be  of  a  proper  temperature  to  receive  the 
fpawn,  for  which  it’s  warmth  fhould  be  but  mo- 
dejrate.  The  thatch,  or  litter,  fhould  then  be  taken 
oh,  the  Tides  of  the  bed  fhould  be  {mooched,  and 
a  covering  of  light  rich  earth,  by  no  means  wet, 
fhould  be  laid  all  over  it,  about  an  inch  thick* 
Upon  this  the  fpawn  fhould  be  placed,  by  laying 
It’s  lumps  about  two  or  three  inches  afunder,  in 
inch  manner  as  to  prevent  their  flipping  down, 
and  then  the  whole  fhould  be  covered  gently  with 
about  half  an  inch  thick  of  the  fame  light  earth 
as  was  ufed  before.  The  covering  of  litter  fhould 
then  be  re-placed  over  the  bed,  fo  thick  as  to  he¬ 
ctare  it  from  wet,  and  to  prevent  ids  drying.  If 
thefe  beds  are  made  in  the  fpring  or  autumn, 
when  the  weather  is  temperate,  the  mu  (brooms 
will  frequently  come  up  in  a  month’s  time  :  but 
thofe  which  are  made  in  fummer,  when  the  feafon 
is  hot,  or  in  winter,  when  it  is  cold,  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  them  near  fo  foon.  Sometimes  too  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  neither  of  thefe  beds,  but  moil  parti¬ 
cularly  thofe  made  in  the  fummer  or  winter,  yield 
any  mufhrooms  before  the  end  of  five  or  fe 
months  ;  and  that  they  then  produce  uncommon 
quantities,  and  continue  in  perfection  for  a  long 
time. 

The  great  art  in  managing  of  thefe  beds  is,  to 
keep  them  conftantly  in  a  due  degree  of  moifture, 
and,  above  all,  not  to  fuller  them  ever  to  receive 
too  much  wet;  for  that  would  inevitably  deftroy 
the  fpawn  of  the  mufhrooms.  During  the  fum¬ 
mer,  they  may  be  uncovered,  to  admit  gentle 
fhowers  of  rain  to  them  at  proper  times  ;  and  if 
the  weather  continues  dry  for  a  long  while  toge¬ 
ther,  it  will  be  right  to  water  them  gently  now 
and  then,  but  by  no  means  to  over-dolt.  Durino* 
the  winter,  they  rnuft  be  kept  as  dry  as  poffible^ 

and 
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and  clofely  covered,  left  the  cold  air  of  that  feafori 
fhould  injure  them.  It  will  even  be  right,  in  f roily 
or  very  cold  weather,  to  lay  over  them  a  covering 
of  dry  litter,  for  it  muft  not  incline  to  ferment* 
and  uoon  that  fome  warm  litter  fhaken  from  out 

l 

of  a  heap  of  dung.  This  covering  fhould  aifo  be 
renewed  as  often  as  it  is  found  to  decay,  and  it’s 
thicknefs  fhould  be  increafed  if  the  cold  grows 
more  fevere. 

The  mufhrooms  thus  produced  have  a  finer 
flavour  than  any  that  are  gathered  in  the  fields  *, 
and  if  the  above  directions  are  obfervecf,  they  may 
be  had  in  plenty  during  the  whole  year :  for  each 
fingle  bed  will  continue  good  for  feveral  months* 
and  yield  great  quantities,  if  the  fpawn  takes 
kindly.  -  ,  , 

When  thefe  beds  are  deftroyed,  the  fpawn  for  a 
frelh  fupply  fhould  be  taken  from  them,  and  laid 
up  in  a  dry  place  until  the  proper  feafon  for  ufing 
it*  which  fhould  not  be  fooner  than  five  or, fix 
weeks,  in  order.' that  it  may  have  time  to  dry  well 
before  it  is  put  into  the  new  bed  y  for  otherwife 
it  will  be  apt  not  to  fucceed. 

Purflane  is  raffed  upon  a  hot  bed  by  thofe  who 
would  have  it  among  their  early  f'allets  ;  for  it  is 
too  tender  a  plant  to  be  fown  in  the  open  air  be¬ 
fore  the  month  of  April,  and  even  then  it  muft  be 
placed  in  a  warm  fituation  :  but  it  is  of  fo  very 
cold  a  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  iafely  eaten  in  this 
country,  except  in  the  heat  of  fummer,  during 
which  a  fupply  may  be  eafily  had  by  fowing  it 
upon  common  beds  of  light  rich  earth,  at  three  or 
tour  different  times,  about  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  diftant  from  each  other.  I  lay,  by  fowing  it 
upon  thefe  beds,  becaufe  it’s  feeds,  which  are  very 
fmall,  fhould  be  fprinkled  extremely  thin  over  the 
ground,  and  then  only  patted  down  gently  with 
the  back  of  a  fliovd,  lb  as  juft  to  prevent  their  be* 
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ing  blown  away.  The  plants,  which  will  rife  in  & 
few  days,  will  require  no  other  culture  than  keep¬ 
ing  them  free  from  weeds,  and  watering  them  two 
or  three  times  a  week  in  dry  weather;  for  pur- 
flane  delights  in  fomewhat  more  than  ordinary 
moifture.  In  about  fix  weeks  after  lowing,  they 
will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

The  green  leaved,  and  the  red  or  yellow  leaved* 
commonly  called  golden  purfiane,  are  but  varieties 
of  the  broad  leaved,  or  garden  purfiane,  which  is 
the  only  fpecies  cultivated  in  our  kitchen  gardens. 

The  feeds  of  purfiane  are  faved  from  fome  of 
the  earlieft  and  find!  plants,  which  are  left  for 
this  purpofe,  whilft  all  the  weak  or  fmall  leaved 
ones  about  them  are  rooted  out.  When  they  are 
ripe,  the  ftalks  which  bear  them  fiiould  be  cut 
down,  fpread  upon  cloths,  and  dried  in  the  fun 
during  three  or  four  days  ;  hoofing  them  each 
night.  They  fiiould  then  be  beaten  out,  fifted, 
cleaned,  and  laid  up  in  a  dry  place.  Some  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  feeds  of  purfiane  are  belt  when 
they  are  about  three  years  old ;  but  that  feems  td 
be  a  offtake. 

Some  general  Cautions  proper  to  he  ohferved  in  regard 

to  the  Kitchen  G  dr  den . 

fTlHE  beft  feafon-s  for  bringing  garden  ground 
it  *nt0  gQ0C^  order,  either  by  trenching  it,  or 
by  giving  it  a  thorough  digging,  are  the  autumn 
and  the  fpring.  The  former  fiiould  be  performed 
pretty  early  in  November,  for  the  next  fpring 
fowings ;  and  that  which  is  to  be  fown  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  fiiould  be  dug  in  May;  in  order  that  the 
winter’s  frail  and  fnow  in  the  former  cafe,  and  the 
fummer’s  heat  in  the  latter,  may  the  more  effec¬ 
tually  mellow  and  loofen  the  foil,  and  kill  the 
weeds.  For  this  laft  purpofe,  in  particular,  the 
weather  cannot  be  too  hot,  nor  the  earth  too  dry. 
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A  compod  of  earth  and  well  rotted  dung  ihould 
be  kept  always  ready,  in  a  remote  corner,  under 
fuch  fhelter  as  will  prefer  ve  it  from  heavy  rains 
and  other  inclemencies  of  the  weather ;  to  be  ufed 
when  occahon  may  require,  for  earthing  up  of 
fome  plants,  lifting  over  fame  of  the  fmalleft  forts 
of  feeds,  laying  upon  hot  beds,  or  other  fimilar 
purpofes.  The  remains  of  old  hot  beds  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  this  ufe  ;  and  therefore  they  ihould  be  laid 
by  carefully. 

The  beds  in  which  the  plants  are  fawn,  or  fet 
Ihould  not  be  wider  than  one  can  reach  half  way 
acrofs,  in  order  to  weed  them,  rake  them,  and 
keep  them  in  due  order.  Narrow  foot-paths,  at 
lead,  ihould  therefore  be  left  between  them, 
wherever  they  occupy  any  confiderable  part  of  the 
garden. 

It  is  bed  to  fow,  or  plant,  in  a  dry  light  ground 
in  autumn,  and  in  a  mo  id  foil  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year. 

A  pleafing,  and  perhaps  ufeful,  regularity  will 
be  preferved  in  the  garden,  by  fetting,  fa  far  as 
can  be  conveniently  done,  all  the  durable  plants 
in  one  quarter,  the  falleting  in  another,  the  afpa- 
ragus  in  a  third,  and  fo  on.  If  the  garden  is  large, 
it  will  be  a  means  of  faving  fome  time,  and 
trouble,  to  thofe  who  are  to  gather  them. 

Particular  care  ihould  be  taken  to  have  a  con- 
dant  and  regular  fucceffion  of  crops ;  and  to  order 
them  fo  that  no  part  of  the  ground  may  ever  r6* 
aiain  long  unoccupied. 

Mod  herbs  of  the  efculent  kind  grow  the 
ftronger,  take  the  better  root,  yield  the  fairer  leaf, 
grow  the  fweeter  both  in  fmell  and  tade,  endure 
the  winter  better,  and  are  in  fome  meafure  pre¬ 
vented  from  becoming  dicky,  or  running  to  feed,, 
by  a  moderate  plucking  or  cutting  olf,  of  the 
tops  of  their  fhoots  and  branches.  Their  maturity 

is 
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Is  accelerated  by  early  lowing,  or  planting,  irf 

warm  exposures,  or  by  the  means  of  hot  beds,  a§ 

before  directed-;  and  it  is  retarded  by  frequent 

transplantation,  becaufe  their  roots  cannot,  in  this 

lad  cafe,  put  forth  new  fibres,  to  colled  their 

nourifhment,  till  feveral  days  after  their  removal. 

¥ 

The  feeds  of  plants,  in  general,  fhould  not  be 
'watered  till  they  have  lain  forty  eight  hours  in  the 
ground,  by  which  time  the  earth  will  be  fettled 
about  them,  and  they  will  have  imbibed  feme  of 
Ids  moifiure  :  for  much  water,  before  that,  com¬ 
ing  upon  them  at  once,  will  he  apt  to  make  them 
burft.  They  fhould  be  fown  deeped  when  the 
ground  is  dried  :  but  an  aimed  univerfal  rule,  is 
to  proportion  the  depth  of  the  fowing  to  the  fize 
of  the  feed.  ■■  •;  v  - 

It  is  better  to  water  a  plant  feldotri  and 
thoroughly,  than  often  and  fienderly  5  becaufe  a 
fuperfkiai  watering  ferves  only  to  make  it  root 
fhallower  than  it  would  otherwife  do,  and  thereby 
-renders  it  the  more  liable  to  be- affected  by  the 
weather.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  care  fhould  be 
takyn  not  to  pour  the  water  on  too  hadily,  or  inf 
too  great  quantity,  for  fear  of  chilling  the  plant,* 
or  perhaps  rotting  ids  root,  and  of  walking  away  - 
the  fined,  and  therefore  mod  nutritive,  particles 
of  the  earth.  •" 

All  plants  fhould  be  watered  carefully  when  they 
are  firft  removed  V  and  mod  of  -them  will  require 
It  a  Mb  in  extremely  dry  deafens,  unlefs  they  are 
cultivated  according  to  the  principles  of  the  new 
hufbandry :  but  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  wet 
the  leaves  of  any  that  are  young  and  tender,  and 
to  water  only  the  earth  about  them,  whild  the' 
weather  is  cold.  Even  thole  plants  which  are  of  a 
mbre  hardy  kind,  or  their  feeds  newly  -fown,' 
fhould  not  be  watered  but  in  the  forenoon,  fo  long 
as  the  nights  are  cold.  When  thefe  are  warm,  and 
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the  days  hot,  the  evening  is  the  moil  proper  time 
for  watering  thetn. 

All  feeds  fhould  Be  gathered  in  dry  weather, 
when  there  is  nbt  any  moifture  upon  them  ;  and 
the  bed  way  to  preferve  them  is,  to  hang  them  up 
in  bags,  in  a  dry  room,  where  vermin  cannot  come 
at  them.  The  temperature  of  this  place  fhould  be 
moderate  ;  left  either  too  much  warmth,  or  a  too 
ftrong  current  of  air,  fhould  make  them  dry,  and 
confequently  decay,  fooner  than  they  would  other* 
Wife  do  :  and  at  the  fame  time  care  muft  be  taken 
not  to  exclude  the  air  totally  from  thetft  ;  it  hav¬ 
ing  been  repeatedly  experienced,  that  feeds  kept 
long  in  bottles  clofely  flopped  have  entirely  loft 
the  power  o t  growing.  They  will  keep  longeft 
in  their  pods,  when  they  can  be  fo  laid  up,  becaufe 
thofe  coverings  not  only  defend  them  from  the 
injuries  of  the  outward  air*  but,  fo  long  as  they  arc 
not  disjoined  from  them,  continue  to  fupply  them 
with  a  degree  of  nourifhment  which  helps  to 
maintain  them  in  a  plump  date,  fit  for  vegetation* 

1  he  feeds  of  all  foft  fruits,  fuch  as  cucumbers, 
melons,  &c.  are  of  ccurfe  excepted  from  this  ge- 
m  ral  rule ;  for  they  muft  be  well  cleanfed  from 
their  furrounding  pulp,  the  rotting  of  which 
would  otherwife  foori  corrupt  them.  Thofe  of 
melons  in  particular,  are  fo  far  benefited  by  being 
kept  in  a  warmer  ftate  than  wbuld  fuit  any  others^ 
that  the  plants  produced  from  them  are  thereby 
rendered  the  Ms  luxuriant,  and  therefore  more 
fruitful:  for  which  reafon  it,  is  that  many  people 
carry  them  in  an  inner  pocket  of  their  BreeoheS 
for  fix  weeks  pr  two  months  before  they  fow 
them,  irijprdef  to  exhale  part  of  their  moifture  ; 
and  in  efteeft,  this  will  weaken  them  as  much  at 
two^years  keeping  them  in  the  common  way. 

1  hole  feeds  which  fwim  upon  the  furface  of 
Water,  when  they  are  put  to  that  trial  of  their 
NA  XXX  v.  Vol.IV,  Id  goodftefs* 
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goodnefs,  fhould  be  rejefted  for  fowing*,  becaufe, 
as  hath  already  been  frequently  obferved,  though 
many  of  them  will  grow,  they  never  produce  fo 
good  plants,  or  10  fine  fruit,  as  the  fuller,  plumper, 
and  more  perfedt  ones,  which  fink.  to  the  bottom.^ 

The  age  at  which  it  is  beft  to  fow  the  feeds  of 
the  plants  before  treated  of,  and  the  time  to  which 
they  will  keep  good,  are  thus  afeertained  by  Mr. 
Miller0,  after  many  years  experience  and  very 
accurate  obfervation. 

The  feeds  of  afparagus*  baftf,  beans,  beet,  bo¬ 
rage,  caplicum,  carrots,  celeri,  chervil,  creiics, 
endive,  fennel,  finocchia,  hyflop,  kidney  beans, 
lavender,  leeks,  lentils,  marjoram,  .  marigolds, 
onions,  parley,  parfneps,  peas,  purflain,  radifhes, 
favory,  fkirrets,  fpinnage,  thyme,  and  turneps,  are 
beft  Town  the  hrft  fpring  after  they  have  been 
faved  •,  and  indeed  many  of  them  will  not  grow  it 
they  are  kept  longer. 

Thofe  of  cabbages,  colliftowers,  endive,  la¬ 
vender,  lettuce,  muftard,  and  forrel,  will  not  be 
the  worle  tor  keeping  two  years,  if  they  are  well 
preferved ;  though  all  of  thefe..  are  equally  good 
for  ufe  the  firft  year. 

The  feeds  of  cabbages,  cucumbers,  lettuces, 
melons,  and  favoys,  will  grov/  very  well  at  the  end 
©f  three  years,  if  they  have  been  properly  faved 
and  kept.  Some  of  them,  and  particularly  thofe 
of  cucumbers  and  melons,  are  generally  reckoned 
beft  when  they  are  three  years  old  •,  becaule,  when 
they  are  new,  the  plants  produced  by  them  will 
grow  too  vigorous,  and  yield  but  a  fmall  quantity 
of  fruit.  However,  none  of  thefe  feeds  fhould  be 
kept  longer  than  four  or  five  years,  though  they 
will  grow  at  the  end  of  nine  or:  ten  :  but  then 
their  plants  will  be  weak,  and  then*  fruit  fmall. 

#  Gardener*?  t)i3.  Art.  Seed*,, 
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The  feeds  of  fennel  will  frequently  remain  in 
the  earth  a  whole,  year,  efpecially  if  they  are  fown 
in  the  fpring  ;  fo  that  whenever  the  plants  do  not 
come  up  the  fir  ft  year,  the  ground  ftsould  be  left 
undifttirbed  till  the  following  fpring,  except  only 
keeping  it  clear'  from  weeds,  and  the  plants  will 
then  appear; 

.  <  /  *  f  t 

SECT.  II. 

Of  the  Fruit  Ga  r  h  e  k . 

FlF^HE  ufeful  and  the  agreeable  concur  to  re* 
j[  commend  this  branch  of  cultivation  by  fo 
much  the  more  ftrongly,  as  the  plants  which  ap¬ 
pertain  to  it,  being  perennials,  require  only  occa- 
fional  care,  little  trouble,  and  hardly  any  expence. 

In  my  divifion  of  this  fubjeCt,  I  fhall  begin 
with  fhewing  how  the  beft  flocks  for  fruit  trees 
are  to  be  raifed  in  the  Seminary  and  Nurfery:  I 
fhall  then  point  out  the  moll  approved  methods 
of  preparing  them  to  yield  their  refpective  fruits 
in  the  greateft  perfection,  by  means  of  grafting* 
budding,  &c.  Their  management  when  planted 
againft  Walls,  in  Efpaliers,  and  when  reared  as 
Standards,  will  be  fpoken  of  next ;  and  1  fhall 
clofe  this  SeCtion  with, an  account  of  fuch  fruit- 
bearing  Shrubs  as  merit  the  attention  of  a  good 
hufbandman,  The  Orchard  will,  of  courfe,  claim 
the  enfuing  SeCtion,  and  the  then  next  place  will  be 
due  to  the  Vine,  now  an  objeCt  of  great  impor- 
tahce  to  our  colonies.  This  will  naturally  lead 
me  to  the  making  and  managing  of  Wine,  Cyder* 
Ferry,  Beer,  and  fuch  other  liquors  as  are  ren¬ 
dered  wholforrie  and  palatable  by  means  of  fer¬ 
mentation. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

Of  the  Seminary  and  Nurfcry  for  Fruit-Trees, 

THE  perfon  who  has  a  Seminary  and  Nurfery 
of  his  ©wn  enjoys  the  advantange  of  not 
being  obliged  to  buy,  at  every  turn,  the  trees 
which  may  be  wanted  to  repair  the  lofs  of  thofe 
that  fail,  perilh,  or  become  worn  out,  in  his  gar¬ 
den,  orchard,  or  other  plantations :  he  is  much 
furer  of-  the  forts  and  qualities  of  thofe  which  he 
lets,  than  he  could  pofiibly  be  if  they  were  pur- 
chafed  from  even  the  raoft  careful  nurfery-mei> 
who  raife  them  for  fale  *,  becaufe  moft  of  thefe, 
having  dealings  with  each  other,  procure  from 
their  friends  what  they  have  not  themfelves,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  entirely  relied  on  in  thefe 
matters,  how  great  foever  their  probity  may  be 
in  other  refpedts  *,  and,  which  is  a  circumftance  of 
no  fmall  additional  importance,  his  plants  are  al¬ 
ready  accuftomed  to  the  foil  and  fituation  in  which 
they  are  to  grow,, 

This  fpot  (hou Id  be  fituated  conveniently  for 
water,  and  at  no  great  dittance  from  the  dwelling 
houfe,  in  order  that  the  matter,  whofe  frequent 
infpe&ion  is  abfolutely  necefiary,  if  he  expedls  is 
to  profper,  may  the  more  eafily  vifit  it  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  Ids  expofure  ihould  be  to  the  foutli 
or  fouth-eaft ;  and  befides  being  well  fheltered  by 
diftant  trees,  to  break  all  ttrong  winds,  particular¬ 
ly  from  the  north  and  vvett  5  it  fhould  be  fo  care¬ 
fully  inclofed,  that  no  cattle,  or  vermin,  may  be 
able  to  get  in  ;  for  they  would  make  fad  havod£ 
among  the  young  trees,  efpecially  in  winter,  when 
the  ground  is  often  covered  with  fuqh  depth  ©£ 
fnow,  that  they  cannot  readily  come  at  grafs. 

Harss- 
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Hares  and  rabbits  mu  ft  be  guarded  againft  with 
<  the  utmoft  caution  ;  for  they  are  great  deftroyers 
of  young  trees  in  that  feafon,  by  gnawing  off  their 
bark.  1  he  ioil  fhould  be  of  a  middling  nature,  nei¬ 
ther  too  wet,  nor  over  dry;  though,  of  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  dry  is  to  be  preferred,  becaufe,  if  trees  do 
not  grow  fo  faff  there  as  they  do  in  moift  ground, 
they  are  generally  founder  and  more  difpofed  to 
fruitfulnefs  :  neither  fhould  it  be  in  any  refpefb 
better  than  that  into  which  the  trees  are  to  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  remain  :  it  fhould  be  fitted  thereto; 
and  the  degree  of  warmth  fhould  alfo  be  the  fame, 
as  nearly  as  poflible.  it  is  chiefly  for  want  of 
obierving  thefe  Jafl:  precautions,  that  the  trees 
raifed  in  the  rich  dunged  nurferies  near  London, 
and  feat  from  thence  into  the  country,  perhaps  to 
the  northern  parts  of  England,  where  they  are 
planted  in  a  poorer  foil  and  colder  fituation,  are 
frequently  at  a  hand,  or  make  but  very  little 

progrefs,  for  three  or  four  years  after  their  being 
removed. 

The  ground  fhould  be  well  trenched  to  the 
!  ^epth  of  eighteen  inches,  or  rather  two  feet  if  the 
ilaple  will  admit  of  it,  in  Auguff  or  September; 
<md  if  it  be  fuffered  to  lie  rough  ail  the  winter, 
it  will  be  ‘  greatly  benefited  ■  thereby.  In  this 
trenching,  it  fhould  be  thoroughly  cleared  from 
all  large  ftones,  which  would  otherwife  fret  and 
!  gall  the  roots  of  the  young  trees;  and  from  weeds, 

!  particularly  fuch  as  couch  grafs,  docks,  &c.  left 
i  they  fhould  entangle  with  thole  roots,  fo  as  not 
to  be  extirpated  afterwards,  and  over-run  the 
ground,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  plants  intended 
£o  be  n  eared  ;  for  they  fhould  be  kept  as  clear 
as  poflible  from  weeds  during  the  whole  time  of 
their  growth.  Another  good  digging  in  the 
foiing  will  prepare  it  to  receive  inch  feeds  as  are  to 

N  3  be 
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to  be  Town  then-,  and  a  digging  or  two  more,  in 
the  enfuing  fummer,  will  fit  it  perfectly  for  thofe 
that  are  to  be  planted  in  the  next  autumn.  Juft 
before  either  of  thefe  fowmgs,  or  plantings,  ic 
rnuft  be  levelled  and  raked  as  even  as  poflible, 
and  laid  out  in  beds,  with  paths  between  them, 
proportioned  to  their  refpeftively  intended  ufes. 
As  many  of  thefe  as  may  be  requifite  fhould  be 
allotted  for  the  Seminary,  at  one  end  of  this  Ipot, 
and  the  reft  fhould  be  referred  for  the  Nurfery. 
The  beds  fhould  be  about  a  yard  wide,  and  the 
intermediate  (paces  fufficient  tor  a  per  Ion  to  go 
conveniently  between  them,  in  order  to  fow,  ier? 
and  wef.d  the  plants.  m 

All  flocks  for  fruit  trees  fhould  be  railed  from 
the  kernels  or  hones  of  the  fruit  for  fuckers 
(though  feme  people  ufe  them),  betides-  being 
hardly  ever  well  rooted,  are  very  apt  to  produce 
quantities  of  other  fuckers,  which  weaken  the 
frees  exceedingly,  and  become  very  troublefome  ig 
the  borders  and  walks  of  a  garden.  1  he  bell  way 
therefore  is  to  fow  a  few  Hones  and  kernels  annu¬ 
ally,  or  at  dealt  every  other  year,  for  a  conftant 
jfupply.  Both  thefe  forts  of  feeds  are  be  ft  when 
their  fruit  has  been  fuffered  to  hang  upon  the  tree 
till  it  drops  through  ripenefs,  and  is  afterwards  per¬ 
mitted  to  begin  to  rpt :  but  they  muft  be  carefully 
taken  out  before  that  rottennefs  can  affect  them. 
They  fhould  then  be  well  cleared  from  the  pulp, 
and  the  largeft,  plumped,  and  heavieft  fhould  be 
{elected,  and  carefully  laid  up  in  dry  fand,  in  a 
place  where  neither  vermin  nor  moifture  can  come 
to  them  ;  for  the  latter  would  fpoil  their  growth 
by  rendering  them  mouldy,  and  the  former,  par¬ 
ticularly  rats  and  mice,  are  fo  very  fond  of  the 
kernels  of  apples  and  pears,  that  they  will  even 
fcratch  them  up  after  they  are  lowp,  and  then 
devour  them.  Traps  fhould  therefore  be  fet  in  the 
Semipary,  to  catch  thole  mifehieveus  animals. 

Layers^ 
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Layers,  flips,  and  cuttings,  when  they  have 
taken  good  root,  make  far  better  flocks  for  graft¬ 
ing  on,  than  any  fuckers ;  but  (till  they  are  much 
inferior  to  thole  which  are  railed  from  feeds. 

The  bed  flocks  for  each  fort  of  fruit  are  the 
following. 

For  Appks,  which  mu  ft  always  be  grafted  upon 
a  free  flock,  that  is  to  fay,  upon  a  flock  of  their 
own  kind,  for  they  will  not  take  upon  that  of 
any  other  fruit,  the  forts  mod  generally  ufed  are, 
j. "The  Crab  flock,  as  it  is  commonly  termed; 
2.  The  Dutch  Creeper;  3.  The  Paradife  flock; 
and  4.  The  Codlin  flock. 

The  firfl  of  thefe,  called  likewife  free  flocks, 
are  ufually  raifed  from  the  kernels  of  all  forts  of 
apples  taken  indiferiminately  from  the  cyder-prefs; 
and  as  all  the  trees  of  this  fpecies  are,  without 
diflinclion,  termed  crabs  before  they  are  grafted, 
thefe  are  called  by  the  general  name  of  crab 
flocks :  but  the  bed,  particularly  for  filch  apple 
trees  as  are  intended  for  flandards,  are  raifed  from 
the  kernels  of  real  wildings,  or  crabs,  which  have 
been  preffed  for  verjuice  ;  for  thefe  are  always 
cleaner,  freer  from  canker,  more  durable,  and  lefs 
luxuriant  in  their  growth,  than  any  that  are  railed 
from  the  kernels  of  finer  and  fweeter  apples.  They 
alfo  produce  the  firmed,  mod  juicy,  and  bed  faded 
fruit,  as  well  as  the  fitted  for  keeping,  and  will 
preferve  the  forts  grafted  upon  them  in  their  true 
fize,  colour  and  flavour,  far  better  than  any  of  the 
other  forts  of  free  docks.  Thefe  lad  will,  indeed, 
produce  larger  fruit ;  but  it  will  not  be  fo  well 
taded,  or  keep  near  fo  long.  For  winter  apples  in 
particular,  the  true  crab  dock  is  incomparably  the 
bed.  In  fhort,  it  is  remarkably  with  this,  as  it  is 
with  all  other  fruits,  that,  the  fourer  the  flock  is, 
the  better  it’s  produce  will  be. 

The  fecond  fort  of  docks  for  apples,  called  the 
Dutch  paradife  apple,  Dutch  flock,  or  Dutch 
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creeper,  is  generally  preferred  for  efpali^rs,  ©j? 
dwarfs,  becaufe  it  is  pafily  kept  within  the  com-r 
pafs  ufually  allotted  to  thole  trees,  without  dint¬ 
ing  the  graft  tqo  much  ;  ndr  does  it  decay,  or 
canker,  near  lb  loon  as  the  third  fprt,  commonly 
called  the  dwarf  paradife  apple,  which  is  now 
railed  only  for  very  fmall  gardens,  or  for  the 
curiofity  of  fetting  an  apple  tree  upon  the  table 
with  it’s  fruit  upon  it,  which  never  is  at  all  nu¬ 
merous. 

Cochin  docks  are  ufed  by  fome,  in  order  to 
ftint  the  growth  of  their  grafts :  but  as  they  never 
produce  firm  or  lading  fruit,  they  fhould  be  abfo- 
lutely  rejeded,  at  lead  for  all  winter  apples,  and 
efpecially  if  they  have  been  propagated  by  fuckers, 
as  is  the  common  way.  Even  the  Cochin  tree  itfelf 
is  fo  much  improved  by  being  grafted  upon  4 
crab  dock,  that  it  becomes  much  more  durable 
than  it  would  otherwife  be,  ceafts  to  put  out 
fuckers,  and  produces  firmer  and  tarter  fiavourec| 
fruit,  which  is  alfo  much  fitter  to  keep. 

November  apd  Pecember  are  proper  times  for 
lowing  the  kernels  of  apples  in  dry  ground  *,  but 
where  the  foil  is  wet,  it  is  bed  to  wait  till  Fe- 
bi nary.  4  he  mod  regular  and  mod  convenient 
way  of  fowing  them,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  tak¬ 
ing  up  of  the  plants,  is  to  drop  them,  bpt  not  too 
dole  together,  in  little  channels  opened  acrofs  the 
bee,  (which,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  has  been  well 
dug,  raked,  and  properly  prepared  as  before  direct¬ 
ed),  and  then  to  cover  them  with  about  half  an  inch 
oeep  of  the  fame  mould.  The  plants  will  come  up 
in  the  fpring,  when  they  myd  be  carefully  weeded  • 
and  if  the  feafop  fhould  prove  dry,  it  will  be  right 
to  water  uitni  twice  01  thrice  a  week,  d  lie  weed¬ 
ing  of  them  mud  be  cpntinued  during  the  whole 
summer,  left  they  fhould  be  c hooked,  or  Tinted 
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will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  into  the  nurfery  the  next 
Qdtober;  at  which  time  the  ground  that  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  them  fhould  be  dug  again  thoroughly,  and 
carefully  cleared  from  all  weeds.' 

The  bell  Hocks  for  all  forts  of  firm  winter 
Ptears  are  railed  from  the  kernels  of  the  fruit 
of  which  Perry  has  been  made,  or  from  the 
feeds  of  fome  of  the  flrongefl  and  quickeft 
growing  fumm-er  pears,  fuch  as  the  Lddy’s  thigh, 
and  the  Windfor.  Thefe  kernels,  if  faved  as  be¬ 
fore  directed  for  apples,  and  afterwards  fown,  in 
the  fame  manner,  early  in  the  fpring,  will  come 
up  in  about  fix  weeks;  and  if  the  plants  thus 
produced  are  kept  clear  from  weeds,  they  will  be 
flrong  enough  to  remove  from  the  feed  bed  into 
the  nurfery  in  the  enfuing  month  of  October.  But 
for  all  forts  of  loft  melting  pears,  which  are  in 
general  the  fummer  and  autumn  fruits,  quince 
Hocks  are  preferred,  efpecially  for  a  flrong  foil, for 
for  fuch  trees  as  are  defigned  for  dwarfs  or  walls; 
becaufe  the  luxuriancv  of  their  growth  is  checked 
by  thefe  Hocks,  and  their  fhoots  are  more  eafily 
kept  within  due  compafs,  than  they  can  be  when 
grafted  upon  free  Hocks.  They  mu  ft  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  ufed  indifferently  for  all  forts  of  pears  ; 
firft,  becaufe  there  are  fome  which  will  not  thrive 
upon  them,  but  will  decay  in  two  or  three  years, 
or  at  moll  but  juH  keepalive;  and  fecondly,  molt 
of  the  forts  of  hard,  or  winter  pears,  are  rendered 
Hony  by  being  grafted  on  a  quince  Hock:  be¬ 
sides  which  it  is  to  be  ohferved,  that  no  fort 
of  p  ar  will  do  upon  quince  Hocks  in  very 
dry  and  gravelly  ground.  Thefe  flocks  are  often 
propagated  from  fuckers,  which  ipay  be  obtained 
in  great  quantities,  by  cutting  down  an  old  quince 
trep  :  but,  tor  the  reafons  before  alfigned,  they  are 
npt  near  fo  good  as  thofe  which  are  raifed  from 
well  rooted  layers  or  cuttings. 

The 
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The  white  thorn  was  formerly  ufed  as  a  flock  to 
graft  pears  on;  but  it  is  riowalmoft  totally  laid  afide 
for  that  purpofe,  becaufe  it  never  keeps  pace  in 
it’s  growth  with  the  fruit  grafted  or  budded  upon 
it ;  and  alfo  becaufe  the  fruit  which  it  produces  is. 
generally  dryer,  and  more  apt  to  be  flony,  than 
that  whiah  grows  upon  pear  flocks. 

Cherries  do  belt  when  grafted  upon  flocks  raifed 
from  the  Hones  of  the  common  black,  or  wild 
red  cherry,  both  of  which  are  flrong  growers* 
produce  clean  flocks,  and  are  more  lafling  than 
any  of  the  garden  kinds.  Thefe  Hones,  collected 
from  the  ripe  ft:  and  almoft  rotten  fruit,  may  be 
fown  in  the  autumn  in  a  bed  of  light  earth  ;  or 
they  may  be  kept  in  fand  till  the  fprrng,  and  be 
fown  then.  The  plants  produced  by  them  muH 
be  kept  carefully  clear  from  weeds,  and  watered 
from  time  to  time  in  dry  weather,  as  before  direct¬ 
ed.  They  (hould  remain  in  the  feed  bed  till  the 
fecon’d  autumn  after  lowing,,  and  will  then  be  fit' 
to  t  ran  (plant  into  the  nur-feryy  in  OCtober.  Stocks 
of  the  Cornifb,  and  of  the  Morelia  cherry,  like- 
wife  raifed  from  the  Hones,  have  alfo  been  ufed 
with  fuccefs,  to  render  the  trees  more  fruitful  and 
lefs  luxuriant  in  their  growth  ;  for  in  thefe  laH 
rdpeCls  they  have  nearly  the  fame  effect  upon 
cherries,  as  the  paradife  Hock  has  upon  apples. 

Plums  will  not  do  upon  any  but  Plum  Hocks, 
the  beft  of  which  are  raifed  from  Hones  of  the 
free  ft  growing  forts,  fuch  as  the  mufcle,  the  white 
pear-plum,  &c.  Thefe  Hones  fhould  be  fet  in 
autumn,  about  three  inches  deep  and  four  inches 
gfunder,  in  a  bed  of  light  dry  earth,  which  it  will 
be  right  to  cover  in  the  winter  with  a  little  dry 
Hraw,  or  haulm,  to  pro reft  them  from  the  froH  *, 
for  that  would  deHroy  them,  if  it  were  to  penetrate 
deep  into  the  ground.  Their  plants  will  come  up 
the  next  fpring,  when  the  covering  of  litter  fhould ' 
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be  carefully  removed  ;  and  if  they  are  watered 
fparingiy  now  and  then  in  the  fpring  and  fummer, 
and  kept  condantly  clear  from  weeds,  they  will 
be  fit  to  remove  from  the  Seminary  into  the  Nur- 
fery  in  the  then  enfuing  fpring,  or,  which  is  more 
eligible,  in  the  following  autumn. 

All  the  late,  or  autumn  Peaches ,  which  are  the 
hard  forts,  and  all  Nectarines  and  Apricots ,  fuc- 
peed  bed  upon  docks  of  the  mufcie,  or  of  the 
white  pear-plum,  raifed  from  the  done  ;  though, 
any  of  the  large  growing  plums,  whether  white 
or”  red,  will  afford  very  good  docks  for  thefe 
fruits.  Some  recommend  almond  and  apricot 
docks  for  the  early,  or  fummer  peaches  (com¬ 
monly  didinguifhcd  by  the  appellation  of  melting 
peaches),  which  will  not  grow  upon  plum  docks  ; 
but  the  almond  docks  are  fo  tender  in  their  roofs* 
fo  apt  to  (hoot  too  early  in  the  fpring,  and  of  fo 
fhort  duration,  that  the  preference  is  defervedly 
given,  for  thefe  kinds,  to  the  apricot  dock,  upon 
which  they  will  take  perfectly  well,  without  being 
near  fo  fubjefl  to  blight,  as  upon  the  almond. 
Thefe  docks  are  raifed,  and  managed,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  of  the  plum.  They  are  parti¬ 
cularly  proper  for  all  forts  of  Peaches  which  are 
planted  in  a  dry  foil  ♦,  becaufe  the  peach  feldom 
does  well  in  fuch  ground,  if  it  be  grafted  on  any 
other  dock  ;  but  the  Apricot  will  thrive  there  ex¬ 
ceedingly.  For  this  reafon,  the  common  practice 
pf  the  nurferv  gardeners  is,  to  bud  the  plum  docks 
either  with  apricots,  or  feme  free  growing  peach, 
and  after  thefe  have  grown  a  year,  they  bud  the 
tender  forts  of  peaches  upon  their  Hioots ;  by 
which  means  many  forts  fucceed  well,  which  would 
(car cel y  keep  alive  in  the  common  way.  The 
gardeners  term  thefe  double  worked.  Peaches. 

The  dones  of  Peaches  are  not  worth  fetting  for 
docks  to  inoculate,  unlefs  it  (hould  be  for  almonds; 

becaufe 
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becaufe  the  plants  which  they  produce  are  of  a 
fpungy  nature,  and  will  neither  laft,  nor  bear  tranf- 
planting.  They  may,  indeed,  produce  fome  new 
forts  of  peaches,  if  they  are  neither  budded  nor 
grafted  (for  ail  the  varieties  of  fruits  have  been 
originally  obtained  from  their  feeds) ;  and  thefe 
may  be  better  fuited  to  our  climate,  than  fuch  as 
are  brought  from  warmer  countries:  but  fo  few 
fruits  railed  in  this  manner  prove  better  than 
thofe  from  which  the  feeds  were  taken,  that  they 
feldom  make  amends  for  the  trouble  of  rearing 
them.  However,  if  any,  who  have  ground  to 
fpare,  choofe  to  try  the  experiment,  I  will  fuppofe 
with  peaches,  their  belt  way  is  to  plant  the  ftones 
of  thofe  forts  only  which  ripen  pretty  early,  which 
have  a  rich  vinous  juice,  whofe  fiefh  is  firm  and 
cleaves  to  the  done,  and  of  which  the  fruit  has 
been  luffered  to  remain  upon  the  tree  till  it 
has  dropped  off,  through  ripenefs.  If  a  fu- 
perior  fort  chances  to  be  thus  obtained,  it  may  be 
eafily  multiplied  afterwards  by  budding  it  upon 
proper  docks;  for  budding,  or  inoculating,  is  the 
belt  way  of  propagating  all  done  fruits.  ° 

When  the  plants  railed  in  the  Seminary  are  fit 
for  tranlplanting  into  the  Nurfery  (the  moft  pro¬ 
per  time  for  which  is  the  month  of  October  in  the 
next  enduing  autumn  after  their  being Town),  the 
earth  about  them  fhould  be  carefully"raifed  with 
a  fpade,  in  order  to  preferve  their  roots  as  entire  as 
poffi ble.  The  ve  y  final  1  fibres  of  thofe  roots 
fhould  then  be  pruned  off,  and  if  any  of  them 
have  a  tendency  to  fhoot  downright,  they  fhould 
be  (hortened,  in  order  to  make  them  ftrike  out 
horizontally.  A  line  fhould  then  be  drawn  acrofs 
the  ground  intended  to  be  planted  (the  fpot  having 
been  previoufiy  well  dug  and  loolened),  and  an 
exactly  ftrait  trench  being  opened  with  a  fpade,  the 
plants  fhould  be  fet  therein  as  upright  as  poffibie  ; 

after 
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after  which  the  trench  fhould  be  filled  up,  and  the 
earth  trodden  gently  down  to  their  roots,  with 
as  much  care  as  can  be  not  to  difplace  their  Rems 
fo  as  to  render  the  row  crooked.  If  they  are  de~ 
figned  for  dwarfs,  the  diftance  of  a  foot  from 
plant  to  plant  in  the  rows,  and  of  three  feet  from 
tow  to  row,  will  be  fufficient ;  but  if  they  are  in¬ 
tended  for  ftandards,  the  rows  fhould  be  at  lead 
three  feet  and  an  half  or  four  feet  afunder,  and 
the  plants  fhould  not  be  nearer  to  each  other  tnaa 
a  foot  and  an  half  in  the  rows.  By  allowing  thefe 
fpaces  in  the  nurfery,  the  wood  of  the  flocks  will 
be  better  ripened,  and  rendered  more  compadl* 
than  that  of  tbofe  which  grow  clofe  together,  and 
are  thereby  drawn  up  to  a  greater  height.  The 
wood  of  thefe  lad  will  be  foft,  and  fo  very  porous* 
that  the  cions  grafted  into  them  will  fhoot  too 
vsgoroufty  to  be  able  to  produce  much,  or  good 
fruit  *,  and  when  trees  have  acquired  an  ill  habk 
at  fird,  it  is  very  difficult  to  reclaim  them  after¬ 
wards.  In  this  tranfplanting  into  the  nurfery,  none 
of  the  flocks  fhould  be  headed,  or  pruned  at  the 
top,  becaufe  that  would  weaken  them,  and  force 
out  lateral  branches  which  would  fpoil  them. 

If  the  winter  fhould  prove  very  cold,  it  will  be 
proper  to  fpread  fome  dry  draw,  or  haulm,  upon 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  near  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  for  a  fafeguard  to  their  tender  fibres,  which 
would  otherwife  be  in  danger  of  being  hurt  by 
the  frod :  but  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  lay  ic 
too  thick  about  their  dems,  or  to  let  it  remain 
there  too  long,  left  it  fhould  deprive  the  plants  of 
the  moiflure  neceflasry  for  their  growth,  it  fhould 
therefore  be  taken  away  as  foon  as  the  frails  are 
over. 

In  the  dimmer,  all  weeds  fhould  be  hoed  up, 
and  deftroved,  as  faft  as  they  appear  *,  and  the 
ground  fhould  be  dug  between  the  rows  at  lead 

every* 
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every  fpring,  or  rather  twice  a  year,  viz.  in  OCiober 
and  March,  the  more  effe&u ally  to  loofen  it  fo 
that  the  roots  of  the  plants  may  eafily  ftrike  out 
their  fibres  on  every  fide.  Care  iliould  alfo  be 
taken  to  rear  the  ftocks  as  fmooth  and  as  upright 
as  poflible,  by  rubbing  off  their  fide  buds  as  foon 
as  they  are  obferved,  or  pruning  off  fuch  fhoots  of 
that  kind  as  may  have  efcaped  the  notice  of 
the  gardener  at  their  firft  coming  out. 

If  the  .ftocks  grow  well,  fuch  of  them  as  are 
intended  for  dwarfs  will  be  fit  to  graft  or  bud 
after  they  have  flood  two  years  in  the  Nurfery :  but 
thole  which  are  defigned  for  ftandards  will  not  be 
tali  enough  until  the  fourth  year ,  for  thefe  (hould 
he  budded  or  grafted  near  fix  feet  from  the 
ground,  or  elfe  the  graft  wall  not  advance  much 
In  height  ;  nor  is  it  poffible  to  make  a  good 
ftandard  from  a  low  grafted  flock,  unleis  the  giaft 
•be  trained  upward. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Of  Grafting ,  and  of  Inoculating ,  or  Budding  of 

Fruit  Trees , 

AFTER  a  few  general  directions  relative  to  this 
branch  of  gardening,  by  which  alone  there 
can  be  a  certainty  of  having  the  exact  kinds  of 
fruits  which  are  defired  •,  I  ftiall  explain,  as  clearly 
and  as  coneifdy  as  I  can,  the  moft  approved 
methods  of  performing  the  bufinefs,  firft  of  Graft¬ 
ing,  in  all  it's  different  ways,  and  then  of  Inoculate 
Ing,  or  Budding. 

The  reafon  for  grafting,  or  inoculating,  is, 
that  as  all  good  fruits  have  been  accidentally  ob¬ 
tained  from  feeds,  fo  thefe,  when  fown,  will  often 
degenerate,  and  produce  fuch  fruit  as  is  not  worth 
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Cultivating  :  but  when  the  fhoots,  cions,  or  grafts, 
as  they  are  called,  are  taken  from  inch  trees  as 
yield  good  fruit,  thefe  will  never  vary  from  their 
kind,  whatever  be  the  flock,  or  tree,  on  which 
they  are  grafted. 

Thefe  cions,  or  grafts,  fhould  always  be  fhoots 
of  the  farmer  year,  for  older  ones  never  fucceed 
well.  They  fhould  be  taken  from  the  belt  bear¬ 
ing  branches  of  the  health-left  and  moil  fruitful 
trees,  rather  old  than  young,  and  whole  wood  is 
mod;  compadt.  The  fhortefl  jointed,  moft  Humpy, 
and  fuller!  of  buds,  make  the  belt  grafts;  and 
■thofe  which  are  cut  from  lateral  or  horizontal 
branches  fhould  be  preferred  to  fuch  as  are  taken 
from  flrong  perpendicular  fhoots.  Care  mu  ft  be 
taken  not  to  cut  them  from  a  fiekiy  tree,  becaufe 
they  will  long  retain,  and  fometimes  never  get  the 
better  of,  any  diftemper  derived,  from  their 
mother-plant :  nor  fhould  they  be  taken  from  a 
young  luxuriant  tree,  whofe  veffels  are  generally 
large;  becaufe  they  alfo  will,  ini  that  cafe,  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  luxuriant  fhoots,  which  feldorn 
afford  much  fruit.  The  length  .of  the  graft,  or 
rather  the  number  of  buds  left  upon  it,  mould, 
in  a  great  meafure,  be  regulated  by  the  more  or 
lefs  thriving  flate  of  the  flock,  which  will  accord¬ 
ingly  be  able  to  yield  more  or  lefs  lap  to  nourifh 
it:  but,  generally,  three  or  four  buds  are  fufficient 
for  any  graft,  and  two  of  them  are  enough  in  m  oft 
cafes. 

Thefe  gra  fts,  or  cions,  ih'ould  be  cut  off  from 
the  trees  juft  before  their  buds  begin  to  Iwell, 
which  is  generally  three  weeks  or  a  month  before 
the  feaion  for  grafting.  They  fhould  then  be  laidTi 
the  ground  with  their  cut  end  downward,-  fo  as  to 
bury  them  half  their  length  ;  and  their  tops, 
which  mu  ft  not  be  Ihortened.'  till  the  grafts  are. 
ihed,  fhould  be  covered  with  dry  litter,  to  prevent 
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their  being  withered  by  the  air  :  though  Mr. 
Worlidge  fays  p  that  many  excellent  grafters  had 
afFured  him,  that  the  graft  which  leemed  wither¬ 
ed,  and  fit  to  be  thrown  away,  has  proved  the  befl 
when  tried  •,  and  that  a  graft  a  little  withered  and 
thirfty,  is  the  better  received  of  the  flock.  Certain 
it  is,  that  a  graft  which  has  been  cut  lome  time 
before  it  is  ufed,  and  kept  in  a  due  ft  ate  of  moi- 
flu  re,  by  being  ftuck  into  the  ground,  or  into 
clay,  will  take  better  than  one  that  is  grafted  as 
foon  as  it  is  cut.  If  a  fmall  joint  of  the  former 
year’s  wood  is  cut  off  with  the  cion,  this  laft  will 
be  the  better  preferved  ;  and  that  joint  of  old 
wood  may  be  pared  away  at  the  time  of  grafting 
the  cion,  which  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  proper 
length,  or  number  of  buds,  before  it  is  inferted 
in  the  flock  *f.  If  the  cions  are  to  be  carried  to  a 
confiderable  diflance  before  they  are  grafted,  their 
cut  ends  fhould  be  put  into  a  lump  of  moift  clay, 
or  ftuck  into  a  turnep,  and  the  whole  of  them 
fhould  be  wrapped  up  in  mofs.  By  this  means 
they  will  keep  frefti  for  a  month,  or  longer.  But 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  fuch  as  are  to  be  carried 
far  fhould  be  cut  in  proportion  earlier  from  the 
trees,  than  thofe  which  are  to  be  grafted  upon,  or 
near,  the  place  of  their  growth.  Mr.  Mortimer 
had  Fear-grafts  from  Paris,  which  grew  perfectly 
welH.  If  they  are  any  thing  dry  when  receive 
cd,  they  may  be  eafily  recovered,  by  laying  them 
in  water  a  few  hours,  and  afterwards  flicking  them 
in  moift  earth. 

p  Syflema  Agriculture  c.  7.  §.  5^ 

q  Art  of  Hujbandry y  Vcl.  II.  c .  3. 

■f  Mr.  Mortimer  mentions  his  having  been  told,  that  a  cjoif 
grafted  with  the  top  on,  will  bear  iooner  than  if  the  top  be  cut 
off :  but  he  does  not  fay  this  as  of  his  own  experience,  and  the 
generality  of  writers  upon  gardening  feem  to  recommend  dig' 
contrary.  Art  of  Hufiandr^  FA,  II,  3. 
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In  the  choice  of  flocks  from  the  nurfery,  for 
grafting  upon,  the  preference  fhould  always  be 
given  to  thofe  which  have  been  railed  from  the 
feed,  as  before  dire&ed,  and  particularly  to  fuch 
as  have  been  tranfplanted  once  or  twice,  and  are 
the  flraitefl,  fmootheft  and  healthieft.  The  next 
to  thefe,  in  point  of  goodneis,  are  thofe  which 
have  been  railed  from  layers,  or  cuttings ;  but,  as 
I  have  repeatedly  faid,  no  fuckers  from  the  roots 
of  trees  fhould  ever  be  ufed  for  flocks,  for  the 
reafons  already  affigned. 

The  fourer,  that  is  to  fay  the  wilder,  the  flock  is, 
and  the  higher  the  cion  grafted  on  it  is  placed,  the 
i  better  will  be  the  fruit,  efpecially  if  the  graft  be 
from  a  fweet  kind  ;  and  the  more  fpace  the  flock 
I  has  had  in  the  nurfery,  the  founder,  and  better 
1  ripened,  and  more  compaCl  it’s  wood  will  be, 

1  Alfo,  the  oftener  it  has  been  tranfplanted,  in  a 
proper  feafon,  and  with  due  care  to  trim  it’s  roots, 
i  the  flronger  and  more  numerous  thofe  roots  will 
be,  2nd  confequently  the  head  of  the  tree  more 
flourifhigg  afterwards. 

For  old  trees,  already  growing  in  the  places 
I  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  whofe  fruit  it  is 
1  intended  to  renew  or  change,  there  is  no  other 
i  choice  than  that  of  the  branches,  of  which  the 
young,  healthy,  well  fituated,  and  fmooth  barked 
l  are  the  befl  to  graft  on.  If  thefe  trees  fland  againfl 
walls,  or  in  efpaliers,  it  will  be  proper  to  graft  fix, 
eight,  or  ten  branches,  according  to  the  fize  of 
;  the  tree  ;  becaufe  they  will  then  be  much  fooner 
fyrnifhed  with  new  branches,  than  when  a  lefs 
number  of  cions  are  put  in  ;  but  if  they  are 

ffandard  trees,  four  or  at  molt  fix  cions  will  be 
iufncient. 


As  a  general  rule  what  trees  will  take  and  thrive 
upon  each  other  (an  efTential  circumRance  con¬ 
cerning  winch  no  clear  or  fure  directions  have  yet 

*  35-  Va&.IV.  O  been 
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been  given  by  any  of  the  writers  on  this  fuojeft, 
if  we  except -Mr.  Worlidge  r  and  Mr.  Miller  5),  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  thole  which  are  of  the 
fame  genus,  that  is  to  fay,  which  agree  in  their 
flower  and  fruit,  will  grow  upon  each  other  :  for 
in  ft  a  nee,  all  the  nut  bearing  trees  may  be  fafely 
grafted  on  each  other ;  and  lo  may  all  the  plum 
bearing  tribes,  under  which  are  compriled  not  only 
the  feveral  forts  of  plums,  but  alio  the  aimond, 
peach,  neftanne,  apricot,  &c.  which  agsee  exadlly 
do  their  general  characters,  whereby  they  are 
diftinguiihed  from  all  other  trees'*.  But  as  many 
of  thefe  are  apt  to  emit  large  quantities  of  gum 
from  fuch  parts  of  their  wood  as  are  deeply  cut 
or  wounded  *,  fo  the  tender  trees  of  this  kind,  viz. 
peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  and  cherries,  which 
are  moft  fubjeCt  to  this  accident,  are  found  to  fuc- 
ceed  belt  when  they  are  budded  or  inoculated. 
Cherries  are,  perhaps,  the  moft  apt  of  all  trees  to 
bleed  greatly  when  they  are  cut. 

The  mold  proper  feafon  for  grafting  is  in  the 
fpring  (viz,  in  February  or  March,  as  was  before 
faid,)  juft  before  the  riling  of  the  fap,  or,  at  leafts 
before  it  rifes  in  any  quantity  :  but  the  weather 

x  Syftema  Agriculture,  c.  7.  §.  4* 

s  Gardener’s  Died.  Art.  Grafting. 

*  By  the  fame  rule,  as  Mr.  Miller  obferves,  all  fuen  trees  as 
hear  cones  will  do  well  upon  each  other,  though  they  may  differ 
in  one  being  ever-green,  and  the  other  fhedding  it’s  leaves  in  win¬ 
ter*  as  is  feen  in  the  cedar  of  Lebanus,  and  the  Larch  tree, which, 
are  found  to  fucceed  upon  each  other  very  well  :  but  thefe  muff 
be  grafted  by  approach,  for  they  abound  with  a  great  quantity 
cf  refin,  which  is  apt  to  evaporate  from  the  graft,  if  feparated 
from  the  tree  before  it  is  joined  with  the  flock,  whereby  they 
are  often  deitroyed  ;  and  lo  mull  alio  the  laurel  on  the  cherry, 
or  the  cherry  on  the  laurel.  All  the  maff-bearing  trees  will  like- 
wife  take  upon  each  other,  and  thofe  which  have  a  tender  lots 
wood  will  do  well  if  grafted  in  the  common  way  ;  but  thole 
that  are  of  a  more  firm  contexture,  and  How  of  growth,  fhould 
be  grafted  by  approach.  Gardener’s  Didt.  Art.  Grafting. 

mu  ft 
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mud  not  be  frofty,  or  wet,  nor  fliould  very  high 
'  or  bleak  winds  reign  when  this  work  is  done. 
Hereon,  and  upon  the  exadt  joining  of  the  inner 
bark  of  the  cion,  with  the  inn  r  bark  of  the  dock, 
fo  that  the  fap  which  runs  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood  may  be  communicated  from  the  one  to  the 
ether,  efpecialiy  towards  the  bottom  of  the  cion* 
depends  chiefiv  the  fuccefs  of  grafting. 

Another  circumdance  particularly  recommend-, 
ed  by  Mr.  Worlidge  and  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  well 
worth  attending  to  on  this  occafion,  efpecialiy  in 
grounds  that  are  not  perfedlly  well  flickered,  is, 
to  graft  the  cions  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the 
flock;  becaufe,  as  the  mod  boiderous  wind  in  rum¬ 
mer  comes  from  that  quarter,  it  will,  in  this  c£fe, 
blow  to  the  dock,  and  not  from  it  ;  whereby  the 
graft  will  be  bed  enabled  to  bear  ids  force.  For 
i  this  reafon  alfo,  and  to  prevent  ids  drawing  too 
much,  the  graft  fhould  not  be  above  four  or  five 
inches  high  above  the  dock.  To  prevent  the  en¬ 
trance  of  wet  into  the  cleft  of  the  young  grafted 
dock,  all  the  cut  part  mud  be  kept  well  covered 
i  with  clay,  for  cement,  till  the  bark  is  grown  over 
i  it.  If  thefe  precautions  are  dridtly  obfcrved,  the 
operation  will  feldom  fail,  fuppofing  it  to  be  right- 
I  ly  performed,  and  at -a  proper  feafon,  unlefs  the 
i  weather  fhould  afterwards  prove  extremely  bad. 
February  is  reckoned  the  mod  eligible  time  for 
grafting  the  early  fruits,  inch  as  cherries,  pears, 
and  plums  *,  and  March  the  mod  proper  for  apples  : 
but,  unlefs  the  weather  be  tolerably  mild  and 
open,  and  quite  dry,  it  is  bed  to  day  till  there  is  a 
kind  of  certainty  of  the  frods  being  over,  even 
though  that  fhould  not  be  till  the  middle  of 
April,  in  a  backward  fpring. 

For  inoculating,  the  bed  time  is  when  the  fap 
is  at  the  higheft,  that  is  to  fay,  from  about  mid- 

O  i  .  fummer 
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fummer,  to  the  end  of  July  *,  becaufe  the  rind  is 
then  mod  eafily  feparated  from  the  wood. 

If  any  of  the  (locks  that  were  budded  in  the 
fummer  fail,  they  may  be  budded  again  in  the 
following  fpring  •,  and  if  this  re-budding,  which 
may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  thought  proper,  in 
the  fmoothed  part  of  the  (lock,  (lill  continues  to 
mifs,  they  may  be  cut  down  below  the  budding, 
and  then  be  grafted. 

The  implements  necefiary  for  grafting  are,  a 
fine  fmall  hand  faw,  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  large 
flocks  ;  a  good  (Irong  knife  with  a  thick  back, 
to  make  clefts  in  the  (locks ;  a  (harp  pen  knife, 
to  cut  the  grafts  *,  a  grafting  chidel  and  a  fmall 
mallet,  to  pare  away  the  wood  ;  bafs  firings,  or 
wollen  yarn,  to  tie  the  grafts  with  ^  and  a  quantity 
of  clay,  or  cement,  properly  prepared,  to  lay  over 
the  incifions,  in  order  to  prevent  their  bleeding, 
and  to  keep  out  the  air. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  clay  intended 
for  this  purpofe  is,  to  mix  thoroughly  together  a 
quantity  of  (Irong  fat  loam,  fome  new  (lone-horfe 
dung  broken  into  fmall  bits,  a  little  tanner’s  hair, 
or  draw  or  hay  cut  very  fmall,  with  a  little  fait, 
and  as  much  water  as  will  make  the  whole  of  the 
confidence  of  pretty  diff  mortar.  The  hair,  or 
chopt  draw  or  hay,  makes  the  loam  adhere  the 
clofer  together,  and  the  fait  prevents  it’s  cracking 
in  dry  weather.  The  more  this  mixture  is  worked 
and  beaten  together,  which  it  fhould  be  at  lead 
every  other  day  for  a  month  before  it  is  ufed,  the 
better  it  will  be  :  but  care  mud  be  taken  not  to 
let  it  be  expofed  to  frod,  or  drying  winds,  whild 
It  is  preparing. 

The  cement,  or  compofnion,  which  fome  people 
have  ufed  of  late  years,  and  which  they  have  found 
to  anfwer  the  defign  of  keeping  out  the  air  better 
than  the  clay  before  mentioned,  is  made  of  tur¬ 
pentine 
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pentine,  bees  wax,  and  rofln,  melted  together, 

:  This,  when  it  is  of  a  proper  conflftence,  is  laid 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  upon  the  cut 
part  of  the  ftock,  around  the  graft  *,  and  has  this 
farther  advantage  over  the  clay,  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  it’s  being  hurt  by  froft,  for  cold  hardens 
it,  and  when  the  heat  of  fummer  comes  on,  by 
which  time  it  is  no  longer  wanted  on  the  tree,  it 
will  melt,  and  fall  off  of  it’s  own  accord  *. 

The  following  ways  of  grafting  are  the  princi¬ 
pal,  and  mod  approved. 

CLEFT-GRAFTING,  called  alfo  Stock ,  or 
Slit -grafting.  This  is  ufed  chiefly  for  middle  flzed 
docks,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  The 
feafon  for  it  is  in  the  months  of  February,  and 
March  •,  and  the  method,  as  now  pra&ifed,  is 
thus. 

The  head  of  the  ftock  being  fawn,  or  cut  off, 
with  a  flope,  fmooth  and  clean  ;  a  perpendicular 
cleft  is  made  therein,  about  two  inches  deep,  with 
aftrong  knife,  or  chide!,  from  the  top  of  the  flope, 
as  near  to  the  pith  as  may  be  without  touching^  it. 
In  this  cleft,  the  grafting  duffel,  or  a  wedge,  is 
put  to  keep  it  open.  The  graft,  or  cion,  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  cutting  it  aflope,  in  form  of  a  wedge,  to 
fuk  the  cleft ;  only  leaving  a  fmali  fhoulder  on 
each  fide :  and,  when  cut,  it  is  to  be  placed 

*  The  wax  ordinarily  ufed  for  grafting,  is  a  compofl  of  one 
pound  and  an  half  of  pitch,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bees  wax, 
and  an  ounce  of  oil  of  almonds,  melted  and  mixed  together; 
with  the  addition,  in  fpring  or  autumn,  of  a  moderate  quantity 
of  turpentine.  Chambers,  Clyclopadia. 

The  country  gardeners  who  ufe  only  clay,  lay  over  it  a  piece 
of  linnen  cloth,  to  keep  it  moift  ;  and  to  prevent  it’s  cracking 
with  the  heat  of  the  fun,  they  tie  mofs  over  that.  Id.  ibid . 

Mr.  Mortimer  recommends  tempered  clay,  or  fofc  wax, 
for  cleft-grafting,  whip  grafting,  and  grafting  by  approach; 
but  clay  and  horfe-dung  for  rind-grafting.  Art  of  Hujbandry , 
Vol,  II.  Book  XIV.  c.  z, 

O  3  exa<ft!y 
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exactly  in  the  cleft,  lo  as  that  the  inner  bark  of  the 
cion  may  aptly,  and  clofely,  join  to  the  inner  part 
of  the  bark,  or  rind  of  the  flock  •,  in  the  dextrous 
performance  of  which,  the  chief  part  of  the 'art -of 
grafting  confifts.  That  fide  of  the  cion,  which  is 
to  be  placed  outward,  at  the  part  where  it  is  cut- 
wedge”  wife  and  inferred  into  the  cleft  of  the  flock., 
ill ou Id  be  much  thicker  than  the  other  Fide,  the 
better  to  facilitate  the  exa 61  joining  of  it's  rind  to 
that  of  the  (lock  ;  for  if  thefe  two  do  not  unite, 
the  graft  will  not  lucceed.  The  rind  of  the  flock 
chofen  for  this  way  of  grafting  Ron  Id  therefore 
ndt  be  too  thick  ^  becaufe  it  will  then  be  the  lefs 
manageable.  If  the  cleft  pinch  too  tight,  a  fmali 
wedge  may  be  left  in  it  to  bear  the  ftreis.  As  foon 
as  the  graft  is  properly  fixed,  the  cleft  fhould .  be 
clofely  covered  over  with  clay,  or, which  fome  think 
better,  with  mofs,  or  the  frefh  bark  or  a  tree 
bound  on  with  ozier. 

When  this  method,  which  is  the  mod  ancient 
and  mod  common,  manner  of  grading,  is  ufed  to 
docks  that  are  not  drong,  a  ligature  of  bais  fhould 
be  made  around  the  dock,  to  prevent  the  open¬ 
ing  of  it’s  Hit*,  and  the  whole  fhould  then,  be 
clayed  over,  or  covered  with  the  cement  berore 
defended,  to  hinder  the  air  from  penetrating  into 
the  flit,  fo  as  to  dedroy  the  graft,  only  two  eyes  of 
which  fhould  here  be  left  above  the  clay,  for 
Rooting. 

The  fl railed  and  fmoothed  part  of  the  dock 
fhould  always  be  preferred  for  grafting,  in  what¬ 
ever  way  this  operation  is  performed  and  alio  for 


budding. 

Grafting  in  the  Rind ,  or  Shoulder -graf ting,  \ ike- 
wile  call .  d  Jlicing  and  packing ,  to  didinguifh  it 
from  Grafting  in  the  Bark ,  winch  wiM  next  oe 
fpoken  of,  is  performed  in  the  following  manner. 


t  See  Yjrgil.  Georg.  Lib,  II.  <v,  78. 
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about  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beoinnintr 
of  April,  on  more  (lender  docks  than  thole  which 
are  commonly  ufed  for  cleft-grafting. 

The  top  of  the  flock  is  cut  off  in  a  fmooth, 
(Irak  place:  then  the  cion,  or  graft  is  prepared  by 
cutting  It  on  one  fide  from  the  joint,  or  feam, 
down  Hope-wife,  making  the  Hope  about  an  inch,  or 
an  inch  and  an  half  long  •,  and  observing  it’s  bent, 
fo  that  the  cion  may  (land  nearly  upright  when  it 
is  fixed  to  the  (lock.  At  the  top  of  the  Hope,  a 
fhoulder  is  made,  whereby  it  is  to  reft  on  the 
crown  of  the  flock.  The  whole  Hope  mud  be  plain 
and  fmooth,  that  it  may  lie  even  to  the  fide  of  the 
flock.  The  length  of  the  cion  ufed  here  may 
be  about  four  inches  from  the  fhoulder,  for  a 
ftandard  tree  ;  but  for  a  dwarf,  or  wall-tree,  it 
may  be  fix  inches.  When  the  cion  is  prepared, 
the  out  fide  of  it’s  Honed  end,  from  the  fhoulder 
downward,  is  applied  to  the  weft,  or  (bath-weft 
fide,  of  the  flock,  and  it’s  length  and  breadth 
meafured  thereon  ^  which  done,  the  bark  of  the 
flock  (but  not  any  of  it’s  wood)  is  cut  away  to 
thofe  dimenfions,  that  the  cut  part  of  the  cion 
may  be  fitted  in  as  exadlly  as  poffible.  In  doing 
this,  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  bignefs  of  the 
flock,  and  the  thicknefs  of  it’s  bark,  in  order  to 
proportion  thereto  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
cut  part  of  the  cion  •,  otherwife  the  paffages  of 
the  fap  in  the  dock  and  cion  will  not  meet,  and 
the  cion  will  then,  of  courfe,  perifh.  When  the 
cut  part  of  the  cion  is  exactly  fitted  to,  and  laid 
on  that  of  the  dock,  they  are  bound  together  with 
wGQilen  yarn,  and  covered  with  clay  an  inch 
above,  and  as  far  below,  the  head  of  the  flock ; 
working  it  round  the  cion,  till  it  become  (harp  at 
top,  that  the  rain  may  run  down  it. 

This  method  has  feveral  advantages  over  the 
for  trser.  Among  thefe  are,  that  the  wound  heals 
up  fooner,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  in  lets 

O  4  -  danger 
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danger  from  the  weather  ^  that  it  does  Id's  Injufy 
to  the  flocks  and  grafts,  by  avoiding  all  fevere 
fplittings  and  pinchings ;  that  the  bark  is  more 
eahly  placed  in  the  pallage  of  the  fap  here  ^  than 
in  the  cleft  j  that  the  graft  thrives  and  ilioots  with 
greater  vigour,  and  bears  fooner,  in  this  way  than 
in  that ;  and  that  it  is  practicable  on  fmaller  Rocks 
than  the  other,  which  mufl  have  a  good  body,  and 
confidence,  before  they  can  bear  cleaving. 

Grafting  in  the  Bark  is  performed  thus.  Prepare 
the  Rock  and  cion  as  for  grafting  in  the  rind,  both 
as  to  time  and  manner ;  but,  inRead  of  cutting 
out  the  bark  of  the  Rock,  flit  it  down,  on  the 
fouth-weft  fide,  from  the  top,  almoR  as  long  as 
the  Roped  part  of  the  cion,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
flit  looien  the  bark,  with  the  point  of  your 
knife.  Then  thruR  an  inflrument,  made  of  very 
hard  wood,  ivory.  River,  or  the  like,  and  formed  at 
the  end  like  the  Rope-end  of  the  cion,  but  much 
lefs,  down,  between  the  bark  and  wood,  to  make 
room  for  the  cion  *,  which  being  put  in,  the  bark 
is  to  be  fo  managed,  as  that  it  may  clofe  exadtly 
to  the  Rock  and  edges  of  the  cion,  and  the  whole 
is  then  to  be  bound  up,  and  covered  as  before. 

Whip- graftings  or  Bongue- grafting,  is  proper  for 
fmall  Rocks,  from  an  inch  diameter  to  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  or  even  lefs.  Mr.  Worlidge,  Mr. 
London,  Mr.  Miller,  and  others,  fpeak  of  it  as 
the  moR  effectual  way  of  any,  and  that  which  is 
moR  in  life,  becaufe  the  cion  covers  the  Rock 
much  fooner  in  this  method,  than  in  any  other  : 
for  here  the  fcion  and  the  Rock  mu  ft  always  be  of 
the  fame  thick  nefs.  There  are  three  ways  of  per¬ 
forming  it,  and  all  of  them  may  be  pradtifed  feme- 
what  later  than  either  of  the  foregoing. 

The  firft  is,  to  Rope  the  cion  off  a  full  inch,  or 
more  ;  then  to  do  the  fame  to  the  Rock  ;  and 
afterwards  to  tie  the  one  to  the  other,  with  bafs  or 
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yarn,  fo  as  to  join  them  clofely  at  every  part,  but 
particularly  at  the  rind  *  and  then  to  cover  the 
joint  carefully  with  well  tempered  clay.  The  bafs 
tiled  for  this,  or  for  any  other  binding,  fhould  be 
taken  from  a  found  mat,  and  be  loaked  in  water 
for  fome  hours,  to  increafe  it’s  drength,  and  render 
it  the  more  pliable. 

The  fecond  way  is,  to  make  a  fhoulder  in  the 
graft,  and,  the  head  of  the  (lock  being  cut  off 
and  fmoothed,  to  join  it  as  in  grafting  in  the  rind. 

The  third  method,  which  is  an  improvement  of 
the  lad,  is  properly  named  tipping  or  tongumg. 
This  is  done,  by  cutting  the  Rock  off  Ranting,  as 
before,  and  leaving  at  it’s  upper  fide  a  thin  piece, 
or  tongue,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  wood,  pared  away 
like  the  lower  end  of  a  cion.  The  cion  is  then 
Hoped,  and  tongued,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
flock,  and  a  flit  is  made  in  each  of  them,  down¬ 
ward  in  the  flock,  and  upward  in  the  graft,  on  the 
fide  oppoiite  to  the  tongue,  fo  that  each  may  re¬ 
ceive  the  tongue  of  the  other.  The  cion  is  then 
joined  to  the  flock,  as  clofely  as  can  be,  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  bark  •,  a  ligature  is  made  round  them 
with  bafs  or  woollen  yarn,  and  the  engrafted  part 
is  well  covered  with  clay  or  cement. 

Side-grafting.  In  this,  the  cion  is  prepared  as 
in  whip-grafting;  but  the  head  of  the  flock  is 
not  cut  off  at  the  time  of  performing  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Inflead  of  that,  fo  much  of  the  bark  as 
the  cion  will  cover  is  pared  off  from  the  weft- 
fide  of  the  flock  ;  then  both  the  cion  and  the 
flock  are  flit  in  the  lad  mentioned  manner  of 
whip-grafting,  and  they  are'  bound  together,  and 
clofed  up  with  clay.  At  the  year’s  end,  the  top  of 
the  ilock  is  cut  off  at  the  grafted  place,  dope- 
wile  ;  and  the  wound  is  covered  with  clay  or 
cement. 

Scutcheon-grafting  is  another  method  of  grafting 
in  the  rind,  by  flitting  the  bark  of  the  dock  in 

form 
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form  of  the  capital  letter  T,  loofening  it  with  the 
point  of  a  knife,  and  inferring  a  cion  prepared  as 
above.  This  is  p raft i fed  in  June,  July,  and  Au- 
guft  •,  el  pc  daily  if  bark  does  not  part  eafily  from 
the  ftock  *,  and  in  cafe  of  failure,  it  'is  properly 
fupplied  by  cleft-grafting,  in  the  enfuing  month 
of  February  or  March. 

Crown 'grafting  is  only  praflifed  in  the  larger 
trees,  which  are  capable  of  receiving  a  number  of 
grafts,  and  are  too  big  to  be  cloven.  For  thefe, 
the  head  or  main  branches,  being  cut  off  horizon¬ 
tally,  four  or  more  grafts  are  placed  round  the 
flock,  between  the  baric  and  the  rind,  fomewhat 
in  the  manner  of  a  crown.  The  mod  proper 
time  for  performing  this  is  about  the  latter  end  of 
March,  or  the  beginning  fif  April.  After  the  in¬ 
tended  number  of  cions  are  inferred,  which  is  done 
exa&ly  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  already  deliver¬ 
ed  for  grafting  in  the  rind,  the  whole  crown  of 
the  ftock  is  well  clayed  over,  and,  only  two 
eyes  of  each  don  are  left  uncovered  }  that  being 
fufficient  for  their  (hooting. 

This  method  of  grafting  was  more  prafhfed 
formerly  than  it  is  at  prefent  *,  many  people  hav¬ 
ing  been  difcouraged  by  the  ill  iucceis  that  has 
frequently  attended  their  cions,  which  have  been 
blown  out  of  the  ftock,  by  flrong  winds,  arter 
they  had  made  large  (hoots,  and  even  aftei  they 
had  grown  there  five  or  fix  years.  But  this  acci¬ 
dent  may  be  prevented,  by  tying  the  cions  to 
flakes  faftened  to  the  tree,  till  they  are  fo  fiimly 
fixed,  as  to  have  almoft  covered  the  flock. 

Root-grafting  is  a  modern  invention,  the  defigri 
pf  which  is  fomewhat  different  from  that  of  any 
of  the  former  methods  •,  this  being  for  the  propa¬ 
gation,  or  multiplication,  of  plants  already  fitted 
to  produce  their  fruit. 


To 
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To  perform  this,  take  a  graft,  or  fprig,  of  a 
young  tree,  which  you  intend  to  propagate,  and  a 
fmail  piece  of  the  root  of  another  tree  of  the 
fame  kind,  or  of  a  like  genus,  and  whip-graft 
them  together  :  obferving,  that  the  but-ends  of 
the  graft  and  root  be  well  united,  and  that  the 
rind  of  the  root  join  clofely  to  that  of  the  graft. 
Thefe  may,  afterwards,  be  planted  out  at  pleafure, 
and  the  piece  of  root  will  colled  the  nutritive  juices, 
and  feed  the  graft,  as  the  dock  does  the  other  way. 

This  method  of  propagation  is  very  eafy  and 
expeditious  *,  roots  being  more  plentiful  than 
flocks  :  by  this  means  the  pieces  of  roots  of  one 
crab* (lock,  for  example,  or  of  one  apple-ftock, 
will  ferve  for  twenty  or  thirty  apple  grafts ;  and 
the  like  of  other  trees.  It  is  alfo  an  excellent  way 
for  railing  of  tender  trees,  which  will  hardly  bear 
being  grafted  in  the  frock.  Acid,  that  trees  thus 
grafted  bear  fooner,  and  are  more  eafily  dwarfed, 
than  thole  done  any  other  way. 

The  only  obje&ion  agalnil  this  method  is,  that 
the  young  tree  grows  but  flowly  at  firfl,  which  is 
occafioned  by  the  fm aline fs  of  the  root  that  feeds 
the  graft  *,  for  in  all  trees  the  head  rnuft  follow 
the  increafe  of  the  roots,  from  whence  it  hath  it’s 
nourifhment. 

Reiterated  grafting ,  or  grafting  by  a  double ,  or 
triple  incifton ,  is  another  method  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Agricola,  whofe  work,  though  chimerical  enough 
in  many  refpecls,  contains,  notwithftanding,  fe¬ 
ver  al  good  things.  To  perform  this,  fiidl  graft  a 
good  cion  on  a  frock,  and  cut  it  away  to  one  half, 
or  a  third  part  *,  then  fix  to  that  remaining  part  of 
the  cion,  another  graft,  of  a  better  kind  ;  and  to 
that  a  third  :  for  the  oftener  the  tree  is  grafted, 
the  finer  fruit  it  produces  •  as  was  before  inn:  a  need 
in  what  the  gardeners  about  London  call  double 
worked  peaches. 


By 
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By  this  method,  the  author  above-mentioned 
allures  us,  that  he  produced  mufcat  pears,  which 
were  admirable  ;  making,  at  firft,  ufe  of  a  flock 
grafted  with  a  pound-pear,  on  which  he  grafted  a 
fummer  bon-chretien  ;  and  when  the  branch  of 
this  laft  had  fhot,  he  grafted  on  it  a  cion  of  a  ber¬ 
gamot,  which  he  alfo  cut,  and  grafted  on  it  a  cion 
of  a  mufcat  pear. 

Grafting  of  Branches  is  alfo  Commended  by 
Agricola,  as  a  very  certain  and  profitable  opera¬ 
tion  :  bell;  praflifed  on  large,  full-grown,  and  even 
old  trees. 

To  do  this,  half  or  more  of  the  branches  mu  ft 
be  lopped  off,  and  grafts  of  three  or  four  years 
old  be  applied  to  them  ;  taking  care  to  have 
ftak'es,  or  other  things,  to  fupport  them  againft  the 
wind,  &c. 

He  adds,  that  by  this  method,  you  will  have, 
perhaps  the  fame  year,  or  at  leaft  the  fecond  or 
third,  fuch  a  quantity  of  fruit,  as  the  youngeft 
and  foundeft  tree  would  hardly  produce. 

Grafting  by  approach ,  called  alfo  Inarching ,  and 
JbMftation,  is  ufed  only  when  the  tree  intended 
to  be  grafted,  and  that  from  which  the  graft  is  to 
be  taken,  {land  fo  near,  or  can  be  brought  fo  near 
to  each  other,  that  they  may  be  joined  together. 
The  method  of  performing  it  is  thus.  The  branch 
to  be  inarched  is  fitted  to  that  part  of  the  flock 
where  it  is  to  be  joined  •,  the  rind,  and  part  of  the 
wood,  of  one  fide  of  that  branch,  is  then  pared 
away,  very  fmooth  and  even  for  the  length  of  three 
inches  •,  and  afterwards  the  other  branch,  which  is 
to  ierve  for  the  flock  to  which  the  graft  is  to  be 
united,  is  ferved  in  the  fame  manner,  fo  that  the 
two  may  join  clofely  and  equally  together,  that 
the  lap  veflels  may  meet.  A  little  tongue  is  then 
cut  upwards  in  the  graft,  and  a  flit  is  made  in  the 
ftock,  to  receive  it  •,  fo  that  when  they  are  joined. 
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the  tongue  prevents  their  flipping,  and  the  graft 
is  the  more  clofely  united  to  the  ftock.  When 
they  are  thus  placed  exa&ly  together,  they  mult 
be  tied  with  bafs,  worfted,  or  fome  other  foft 
thing  •,  and  the  place  of  junction  muft  be  well 
covered  over  with  grafting  clay,  to  prevent  the 
air  from  drying  the  wound,  and  the  wet  from 
rotting  the  ftock.  A  ftake  muft  alfo  be  fixed  in 
the  ground,  and  both  the  ftock  and  the  graft  muft 
be  tied  thereto,  to  prevent  their  being  difplaced 
by  the  wind.  When  they  have  remained  in  this 
ftate  four  months,  they  will  be  fufficiently  united, 
and  the  graft  may  then  be  cut  oft  from  the  mother 
tree  ;  obferving  to  flope  it  clofe  to  the  ftock.  It 
is  of  great  fervice  to  the  graft  then  to  lay  a  frefh 
coat  of  clay  all  round  the  grafted,  or  joined  part. 
This  operation  fhould  be  performed  in  April  or 
May,  that  the  graft  may  be  perfectly  united  to 
the  ftock,  before  the  enfuing  winter.  It  is  chiefly 
pra&ifed  upon  oranges,  mil  ties,  jafmines,  firs, 
pines,  and  fome  other  trees,  which  do  not  fucceed 
well  in  the  common  way  of  grafting  or  budding 
But,  though  orange  trees  are  here  mentioned 
among  the  reft,  this  practice  is  not  to  be  advifed 
for  them,  or  for  any  other  trees,  if  they  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  grow  large  ;  for  that  they  hardly  ever  do  in 
this  method  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  feldom  uled 
but  for  the  curiofity  of  having  a  young  plant  with 
fruit  upon  it,  in  a  year  or  two  from  it’s  having 
been  railed  from  the  feed.  This  is,  indeed,  effect¬ 
ed  by  inarching  a  bearing  branch  into  a  youno- 
ftock  ;  but  the  plant  fo  treated  feldom  lives  long. 

The  walnut,  fig,  and  mulberry,  will  alfo  take 
by  this  method  of  grafting,  though  neither  of 
them  will  fucceed  in  any  other  way  :  but  ftil! 
as  I  have  juft  obferved,  they,  like  all  other  trees 
that  are  thus  managed,  will  remain  weak,  and 

ftinted 
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Hinted  in  their  growth,  befides  the  Shortening  of 
their  otherwiie  ufual  time  of  an  ration. 

All  grafts,  particularly  of  young  cions,  are  fab¬ 
led  to°be  injured  by  birds  :  but  that  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  binding  iome  fmall  oufhes  aoout  tne 
tops  of  the  ftocks. 

The  binding  of  the  grafts,  whether  it  be  of 
bafs  or  yarn,  ihould  be  loofened  at  lead,  if  it  be  not 
entirely  taken  off,  at  rnidiumnier,  or  thereabouts  , 
left  ids  then  too  great  tightnefs  (as  the  (lock  will 
have  increased  in  bulk,  and  the  binding  perhaps 
have  been  fwelied,  and  consequently  ftirunk,  by 
the  weather,)  Should  injure  me  plant. 

INOCULATING,  or  BUDDING ,  is  deemed 
preferable  to  any  of  the  ways  of  grafting,  for  mo  ft 
forts  of  fruit  trees,  but  particularly  for  all  (lone- 
fruits,  fuch  as  peaches,  nedarines,  apricots, 
cherries,  and  plums.  It  is  alio  the  mod  iuccefsful 
for  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  tender  or  exotic 
plants.  The  reafons  are,  that  the  trees  are  lefs 
wounded,  and  consequently  lefs  apt  to  bleed, 
in  this  way,  than  when  they  are  grafted ,  and 
that  the  buds,  which  are  here  inferred  into  the 
Hock  when  it  is  fulled  of  fap,  are  much  lefs 
liable  to  fail,  than  the  grafts  which  are  applied 
to  it  before  the  fap  has  well  begun  to  rile,  or  at 
lead  before  it  has  nfen  in  any  great  quantity  :  for 
it  frequently  is  to  the  want  of  a  furficiency  of  fap 
to  feed  the  graft  fo  early  in  the  fpring  as  is  requi- 
fjte,  that  the  gardener  has  the  mortification  to  lee 
his  expectation  baulked  when  he  ules  that  method. 

The  docks  for  inoculating  are  raifed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  thofe  for  grafting  ;  and  the  age 
at  which  they  are  fit  for  either  is  the  fame. 

The  feafon  for  this  work  is,  from  the  middle  of 
June,  to  the  middle  of  Auguft,  according  to  the 

forward  fiefs  of  the  iealon,  and  the  nature  and  con¬ 
dition 
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dicion  of  the  trees  intended  to  be  ufed.  This  laft 
;  may:  be  eafily  known,  by  trying  whether  the  buds 
will  come  well  from  off  the  wood:  or,  which  iso 
the  mod  general  rule,  by  obferving  when  the  buds 
are  formed  at  the  extremity  of  the  fame  year’s 
fhoot  •,  for  that  is  a  fign  of  their  having  finiihed 
their  lpring  growth.  The  evening  of  a  fair  day, 
in  a  dry  feafon,  is  the  bed  time  for  inoculating  *, 
for  if  rain  falls  upon  the  buds  before  they 
have  taken,  mod  of  them  will  be  dedroyed.  The 
midde  of  a  very  hot  day  is  by  no  means  proper  •, 
becaufe  the  Ihoots,  or  cuttings,  from  which  the 
buds  are  to  be  taken,  will  then  perfpire  fo  fad,  as 
to  leave  the  buds  deftitute  of  the  necefiary 
moidure  *,  efpecially  as  they  are  generally  cut  from 
the  trees  fome  little  time  before  they  are  ufed. 
That  time  fhould,  for  this  reafon,  be  as  fhort  as 
podible:  but  if  there  be  a  necedity  of  bringing 
them  from  a  didance,  the  ihoots  ihould  be  wrapp¬ 
ed  in  frefii  and  mold  leaves  and  grafs,  to  keep 
them  cool ;  for  by  that  means  they  may  be  pre- 
ferved  two  or  three  days  :  and  if  they  feem  to  be 
a  little  withered  when  they  arrive,  let  their  but 
ends  be  fet  for  two  or  three  hours  in  juft  as  much 
water  as  they  can  imbibe,  and  they  will  foon  re¬ 
cover,  fo  that  their  buds  may  be  taken  off  clean 
and  eafily.  But  it  is  very  wrong  to  lay  the  whole 
:  of  the  fhoot  in  water,  as  fome  do,  to  revive  it, 

1  when  it  appears  to  be  fome  what  dried  ;  becaufe 
the  buds  then  become  fo  fa tu rated  with  moifture, 
that  they  have  no  attractive  power  left  to  imbibe 
the  fap  of  the  flock,  and  thereby  often  mi  [carry. 

They  way  which  Mr.  Miller  advifes  u,  to  avoid 
this,  when  the  cuttings  are  to  be  brought  from 
1  a-far,  is,  to  have  a  tin  inftrument,  furnifhed  with  a 
focket  about  ten  inches  long,  and  a  cover  to  the 
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top,  in  which  muft  be  five  or  fix  holes :  as  much 
water  (hould  be  put  into  this  focket,  as  will  fill  it 
about  two  or  three  inches  high,  and  the  cuttings 
fhould  be  placed  therein  in  an  upright  petition, 
fo  that  the  part  which  was  Cut  from  the  tree  may 
ftand  in  the  water.  The  cover  is  then  fattened 
down  to  keep  out  the  air,  and  the  holes  in  it  are 
fufficient  to  let  the  perfpiration  of  the  (hoots  pafs 
ofE;  as  it  ought  to  do,  becaufe  it  would  be  very 

hurtful  to  them  if  it  were  pent  in. 

The  buds  which  are  to  be  inoculated  mould 
not  be  too  young  or  tender,  nor  yet  too  old  :  of 
the  two,  young  ones  are  the  bett.  They  mutt  be 
taken  from  ftrong  and  well  grown  (hoots  of  the 
fame  year,  and  from  the  ftrongett  and  biggeft  end 

of  thofe  (hoots.  #  . 

The  manner  of  inoculating  is  thus.  Being  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  (harp  penknife,  having  a  flat  haft, 
the  ufe  of  which  iaft  part  is  to  raife  the  bark  of 
the  (lock  to  make  room  for  the  bud  ;  with  a 
quill  cut  half  way  through,  and  made  (harp  and 
fmooth  at  the  end,  to  divide  the  bud  and  rind 
from  the  (lock ;  with  woollen  yarn,  or  rather  flips 
of  found  bafs  mat  (baked  in  water ;  and  with  pro¬ 
per  cuttings  of  the  tree  intended  to  be  propagat¬ 
ed  ,  choole  a  fmooth  part  or  the  flock,  about  five 
or  fix  inches  above  the  furface  of  the  ground  if 
it  is  to  be  a  dwarf,  but  at  the  height  of  five  or  fix 
feet  if  it  is  to  be  a  ftandard :  then  make  an  hori¬ 
zontal  cdt  there  acrofs  the  rind  of  the  ftock,  fo  as 
not  to  wound  the  wood  underneath,  and  from  the 
middle  of  that  cut  (lit  the  rind  downward,  gently, 
about  two  inches,  in  the  form  of  a  T.  Then, 
cutting  off  the  leaf  from  the  bud,  and  leaving 
the  footflalk  remaining,  make  a  crois  cut  about 
half  an  inch  below  the  eye,  and  a  very  little  above 
jt,  and  with  your  knife  flit  off  the  bud,  with  part 

of  the  wood  to  it,  in  form  of  an  efcutcheon  :  this 

done. 
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done,  feparate  the  bark  and  bud  quickly,  and 
dexteroufiy,  with  your  quill,  or  knife,  from  the 
flip  of  wood  that  was  taken  off  with  it,  fo  as  not 
to  leave  the  root,  or  eye,  of  the  bud  behind  5  for 
if  that  is  wanting,  the  bud  will  not  grow.  The 
bud  mu  ft  therefore  be  examined  as  foon  as  it  is 
taken  ofFj  and  if  a  hole  is  perceived  under  it,  on 
the  infide,  it  Ihould  be  thrown  away,  as  having 
loft  it’s  root,  and  another  mu  ft  be  prepared*. 
When  the  bud  is  ready,  raife  the  bark  of  the  ftock 
where  the  crofs  incifion  was  made, with  the  flat  haft 
of  your  knife,  clear  to  the  wood,  and  then  infert 
therein  the  fhield  or  bud,  flipping  it  down  fmooth 
between  the  rind  and  the  wood  of  the  ftock,  till 
it’s  top  join  to  the  crofs  cut.  Any  part  of  the 
rind  belonging  to  the  bud  may  be  cut  off,  if  it 
be  to  long,  or  too  broad,  for  the  flit  made  in  the 
ftock.  When  the  bud  is  thus  exa6Hy  fitted  to, 
and  placed  in,  the  ftock,  they  muft  be  bound 
dofely  round,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  flit, 
j  a°d  proceeding  upward  to  it’s  top,  fo  as  to  mifs 

1  only  the  eye  of  the  ( bud  $  for  that  fhould  not  be 
I  covered. 

Another  way  of  inoculating,  which  Mr.  Worlidge 
i  recommends  x  as  a  fpeedier  and  more  fuccefsful 
1  method,  is  to  flit  the  nnd  of  the  ftock  upwards 
i  from  the  crofs  cut,  and  to  flip  the  fhield,  oPr  bud, 

|  upward  therein  •,  then  to  cut  off  the  fuperfluous 
length,  if  any  there  be,  of  the  rind  of  the  bud. 


*  Mr.  Miller  obferves,  that,  though  the  common  praaice  is 
todiveftthe  bud  of  that  part  of  the  wood  which  was  taken 
with  it  from  the  fhoot ;  yet,  in  many  forts  of  tender  trees,  the 
beft  way  is  to  preferve  a  little  wood  to  the  bud,  the  more  ef- 
fed u ally  to  prevent  it’s  mikarrying:  for  that  the  not  attending 
°’  this  lias  made  feveral  people  imagine,  that  fome  kinds  ©f 
trees  cannot  be  propagated  by  inoculation  ;  whereas,  if  they 
had  performed  it  in  this  method,  they  might  have  fucceeded, 
as  he  hath  frequently  experienced, 
x  SyJiema  Agricultural)  c,  7.  §.  7, 
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when  this  ism  it’s  proper  place,  that  is  to  fay, when 
it’s  eye  is  at,  or  fcarcely  any  thing  beyond,  the 
eroding  af  the  motion  ;  then  to  join  the  back  ot 
the  bud  to  that  of  the  flock,  and  to  bind  them  as 
bef  ii-'e.  Or,  which  is  yet  more  expeditious,  and 
which  anfwered  well  in  his  praftice,  to  cut  the 
edges  of  the  bark  about  the  bud  fquare,  to  make 
a  quite  crofs  incifion  in  the  bark  of  the  flock, 
to  receive  the  bud  fo  cut,  and  then  to  bind  the 
whole,  excepting  the  very  eye  of  the  bud,  faft,  as 
before  dire&ed.*—  It  is  to  be  obferved  the  quicker 
the  operation  of  inoculating  is  performed,  the 

better  it  always  fucceeds.  ^ 

Two  or  three  buds  may  be  inoculated  on  the 

fame  (lock:  of  which  fome,  out  of  cUriolity,  avail 
chemfelves,  in  order  to  have  different  torts  of  fruit 


'upon  the  fame  tree,  . 

In  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  the  ino¬ 
culation,  the  bandage  iliould  be  taken.  oh  ,  tor  if 
it  is  contained  on  too  long,  the  ftock  will  be  pinch^ 
ed  thereby,  and  the  bud  greatly  injured,  it  not 
totally  deftroyed.  At  the  fame  time  it  will  be  eafy 
to  fee  which  of  the  buds  have  taken.  JThofe  that 
have  joined  to  the  ftock  will  look  fiefh  and 
plump  i  and  fuch  as  have  failed  will  be  blacK  and 

fhrivelled.  _ 

In  March  following,  the  ftock  muft  be  cut  on* 

about  three  inches  above  the  bud,  Hoping  it,  that 
wet  may  not  lodge  upon  it*,  and  the  next  year  it 
fhould  be  cut  off  ciofe  above  the  bud,  that  this 
laft  may -cover  it,  as  grafts  ulually  do.  In  the 
snean  time,  it  is  very  proper  to  fallen  thereto  the 
jfhoot  which  proceeds  from  the  bud,  to  prevent 
all  danger  of  it’s  being  blown  out.  .  , 

It  is  an  invariable  rule,  that  no  fuccefs  is  to  be 
expedited  in  inoculation,  if  the  fap  does  not  run 
well  v  that  is.  If  the  bark  will  not  part  readily 
from  the  wood  of  the  ftock. 

.ARTICLE  III. 
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0/  Tranjplanting  of  Fruit  Tyrees. 

’  •  * 

THE  docks  which  have  been  grafted,  of 
budded,  as  directed  in  the  foregoing  arti¬ 
cle,  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  into  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain,  in  the  fpring,  or  autumn,  of 
the  enfuing  year.  October  and  November,  or  as 
foon  as  the  trees  have  begun  to  fhed  their  leaves, 
are  generally  reckoned  the  mod  proper  time  for 
removing  them,  if  they  are  to  be  fet  in  a  middlings 
or  dry,  foil :  but  if  they  are  to  be  planted  in 
moift,  or  wettifh  ground,  it  is  thought  mod  ad* 
vifable  to  wait  till  the  next  February,  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  March,  that  their  roots  may  not  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  danger  of  being  foaked  in  water 
during  the  winter.  At  all  events,  they  fhould  not 
exceed  two  years  growth  from  the  graft,  when 
they  are  tranfplanted,  if  it  be  defired  that  they 
fhould  flouridi  with  vigour:  for  the  younger  and 
fmaller  a  tree  is  when  it  is  removed,  the  more 
likely  it  will  be  to  thrive  and  profper  *,  becaufe  it 
fuffers  lefs  injury  by  the  removal,  than  an  older  or 
larger  tree.  Thus  an  orchard,  for  example,  of 
young  trees,  will  foon  overtake  another  planted 
with  larger  trees  fet  at  the  fame  time  \  and  the 
young  ones  will  prove  by  much  the  mod  durable* 
Thefe  are  the  directions  generally  given,  and 
altnod  univerfally  obferved,  in  regard  to  the  feafon 
for  removing  of  fruit  trees:  but  experience  has 
fhewn,  that  they  may  be  tranfplanted  with  great 
fafety  .  earlier  in  the  autumn  than  is  commonly 
jpraftiied.  If  this  is  done  when  they  are  lent  from 
a  warmer  country  to  a  colder,  they  will  have  time 
to  take  fuch.  root  before  the  winter  comes  on, 
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that  there  will  be  lefs  hazard  of  their  being  in- 
iured  by  froft  then,  than  there  would  be  of  their 
being  hurt  by  drought  in  the  fpnng. 

Fruit  trees  have  been  tranfplanted,  to.a  coi  t 
suous  fpot,  even  when  in  full  fap,  and  witn  their 
fruit  upon  them,  without  any  other  precaution 
than  leffening  their  number  of  branches,  and 
trimming  their  roots  as  ufual  when  they  are  taken 
up;  and  they  have  fucceeded  io  much  beyond 
expectation,  that  1  cannot  but  recommend  the 
making  of  farther  trials  of  this  pradice.  Even  the 
fruit  upon  the  trees  did  not  drop  off,  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  in  particular,  of  which  I  have  been  very 

credibly  informed.  . 

In  digging  up  the  young  flocks,  previoufly 

prepared  for  bearing  fruit,  by  grafting  or  inocu¬ 
lating  as  before  explained,  care  muft  be  taken 
not  to  tear  or  bruife  their  roots.  If  they  are  to  be 
lent  to  a  diflance  before  they  are  replanted,  the 
earth  ftiould  be  removed  from  about  their  roots,  and 
then  all  their  fmall  roots  and  little  fibres  Should  be 
cut  off,  as  clofe  as  can  be  to  the  parts  from  whence 
they  proceed,  left  the  air  ftiould  corrupt _them  ,  which 
is  known  by  their  turning  black),  and  they  fhould 
crow  mouldy,  decay,  and  rot,  fo  as  to  injure  the 
new  fibres  after  they  have  been  fet  again ;  or  even 
fo  as  to  diftemper,  or  perhaps  kill  the  tree.  For 
the  fame  reafon  all  bruifed  or  broken  roots  fhoulu 
alfo  be  pruned  off  fmooth.  All  irregular  roots 
which  crofs  one  another,  and  all  down  right  roots, 
muft  like, wife  be  cut  away:  in  fhort,  the  roots  ot 
a  tree  which  is  to  be  fent  far,  and  coniequently  to 
remain  a  considerable  time  out  of  the  ground, 
fhould  be  fo  pruned  as,  in  fome  meafure,  to_re- 
femble,  the  fingers  of  a  hand  ftretched  open,  i  ne 
larger  roots,  which  are  left,  ftiould  be  ihortened 
in  proportion  to  the  age,  ftrength,  and  nature  of 

die  Tee.  The  tender  rooted  kinds,  for  example, 
”  furh 
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fuch  as  the  walnut  and  the  mulberry,  (hould  not 
be  pruned  fo  clofe  as  the  more  hardy  forts  :  and 
though  eight  or  nine  inches  may  be  a  fufficient 
length  for  the  larged  roots  that  are  left  to  apple, 
pear,  cherry,  plum,  peach,  nectarine,  and  .apricot- 
flocks  of  only  one  year’s  growth  from  their  graft¬ 
ing  or  budding  ;  much  more  is  neceflary  for  older 
trees.  In  either  cafe  the  roots  {hould  extend  wider 
than  the  head  of  the  tree-,  and  the  more  ways  they 
fpread,  the  better  it  will  be.  The  tops  of  the 
■branches  of  apple  and  pear  (locks  may  be  (horten- 
ed  a  little  ;  but  thofe  of  (lone  fruit  (hould  not, 
as  yet,  be  cut  at  all :  neither  (hould  any  graft  be 
pruned  the  firit  year,  though  it  (hoot  never  fo 
ftrong. 

If  the  (locks  thus  trimmed,  and  carefully  di- 
vefted  of  their  remaining  leaves,  are  covered  over 
with  mofs,  efpecially  about  their  roots,  and  with 
flraw  and  mats  over  that,  to  prevent  their  being 
too  much  dried  by  the  air,  or  galled  in  the  car¬ 
riage,  they  will  bear  to  be  kept  out  of  the  ground 
two  or  three  months,  provided  it  be  not  at  their 
time  of  vegetating.  This  is  manifeft  by  the 
brange  and  other  trees  which  are  brought  to  us 
from  Italy,  and  which  feldom  fail,  if  they  are  pro¬ 
perly  managed,  though  they  have  been  kept  three 
or  four  months  out  of  the  ground.  Care  (hould 
alfo  be  had  to  the  proper  feafon,  when  docks  are 
to  be  fent  to  a  didant  place,  or  to  a  climate  much 
different  from  that  in  which  they  were  raifed. 
For  example,  as  Mr.  Miller  very  rightly  advifes 
if  they  are  to  go  from  a  hoc  country  to  a  cold 
one,  or  from  a  warmer  to  a  colder  place,  they 
(hould  be  fent  at  fuch  time  of  the  fpring  of  the 
year,  that,  as  they  come  toward  the  colder  parts, 

the  feafon  may  be  warmer,  and  there  may  be  time 

h 

*  y  hardener's  Ditt.  Art.  Planting. 
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to  recover  them  before  the  enfuing  winter,  in  cafe 
of  their  having  received  any  hurt  by  the  way  : 
for  thofe  which  arrive  in  the  autumn  often  penfh 
in  the  winter,  through  want  of  their  being  able 
to  get  root  before  the  cold  comes  on.  By  the 
fame  rule,  thofe  which  are  to  go  from  a  cold 
country  to  a  hot  one,  fhould  always  be  lent  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  or  rather  fooner  if  the  di- 
ftance  be  greats  that  the  cold  may  prevent  their 
(hooting  before  they  arrive,  and  that  they  may 
have  fufficient  time  to  take  root  before  the  heats 
come  on.  —  If  the  roots  appear  to  have  been  too 
much  dried  when  they  arrive,  it  will  be  right  to 
fet  them  in  water  for  about  eight  or  ten  [hours, 
before  they  are  planted  :  but  only  the  roots  fhould 
he  immerfed  therein. 

.When  the  docks  are  to  be  replanted  immedi- 
diately,  they  fhould  be  taken  up  with  as  much 
earth  about  them  as  can  be,  and  it  will  be  necel- 
fary  then  only  to  trim  their  fibres,  to  cut  ofF  their 
perpendicular  roots,  if  any  fuch  are  obferved,  and 
to  fhorten  the  ends  of  their  horrizontal  ones,  be- 
caufe  thefe  extremities,  which  are  generally  very 
weak,  commonly  decay  after  their  being  moved, 
and  might  therefore  be  apt  to  communicate  a 
rottennefs  to  the  reft,  if  they  were  left  on.  The 
pruning  of  their  heads  depends  on  the  manner 
of  growth  for  which  they  are  intended.  If  they 
are  to  be  ftandards,  the  ftems  fhould  be  cleared  of 
all  fide  twigs,  and  buds,  quite  up  to  it  s  top  .  but 
if  they  are  to  be  planted  againft  Walls,  or  in 
Efpaliers,  they  fhould  be  fet  with  the  greateft  part 
of  their  heads  on,  and  thefe  fhould  remain  unr 
touched  till  the  ipring,  when  it  will  ba  proper  to 
cut  their  (hoots  down  to  five  or  fix  eyes,  juft  be¬ 
fore  they  begin  to  open  their  buds.  ^  Only  fuch 
irregular  fhoots  as  crofs  each  other,  fo  as  to  en¬ 
danger  their  being  galled  and  wounded  by  any 
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ftrong  fridion  occafioned  by  high  winds,  and  the 
broken  or  wounded  parts,  if  any  have  been  fo 
injured  in  the  taking  of  them  up,  fhould  be  pruned 
off  at  the  time  of  tranfplanting  :  but  none  pf  the 
main  leading  fhoots  fhould  be  meddled  with 
then,  by  any  means  5  they  being  neceffary  to  at- 
trad  the  fap  from  the  roots,  and  thereby  promote 
the  growth  of  the  tree. 

Each  of  thefe  methods  of  planting  fruit  trees 
has  .it’s  advantages,  and  is  attended  with  fome  dii- 
advantages  •,  concerning  both  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  reffedions  are  fubmitted  to  the  judicious 
reader. 

Standards,  growing  in  open  ground,  can  extend 
their  roots  every  way,  and  by  that  means  are 
more  plentifully  fupplied  with  nourifhment,  than 
wall  trees  can  .be:  but  as  they  generally  rife 
high,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  fun  has  not  fo  great 
a  power  to  exalt  the  juices  and  flavour  of  the 
fruit,  as  when  the  trees  are  kept  nearer  to  the 
earth.  To  obtain  this  advantage,  means  are  there¬ 
fore  ufed  to  prevent  their  running  up  in  height, 
by  making  them  dwarfs,  and  planting  them  in 
efpaliers,  or  again  ft  walls. 

Whoever  attends  to  the  whole  procefs  of  ma¬ 
naging  dwarfs,  muft  fee,  that,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expreffion,  from  their  cradle  to  their  grave, 
means  are  ufed  to  prevent  their  arriving  at  that 
flourifhing  ftate  which  nature  intends  in  ail  her 
works.  As  the  perfed  condition  of  the  offspring 
depends  chiefly  on  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
parent*  fo,  from  trees  thus  crippled,  we  muft  ex~ 
ped  either  a  fcanty,  or  an  impaired  fruit.  This 
method  is  therefore  fit  only  for  thole  who  are, 
perhaps,  more  curious  than  wife  ;  and  to  them  I 
leave  it. 

Efpaliers  anfwer  two  purpofes  :  the  firft  is,  that 
of  making  an  ufefi.il  and  ornamental  boundry  to 
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the  quarters  of  a  kitchen  garden  §  and  the  fecond, 
the  now  fafhionable  end  of  preventing  the  trees 
from  running  up  in  height.  I  fhall  here  confider 
chiefly  the  lad  intention. 

It  is  juflly  fuppofed,  that  the  refledion  of  the 
rays  of  the  fun  makes  the  heat  much  greater  near 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  than  at  fome  diftance 
from  it  s  and  it  is  alleged,  that  the  fruit  upon 
efpaliers  mini  for  this  reafon,  be  higher  flavoured 
than  that  which  grows  on  loftier  trees,  and  is,  of 
courfe  in  a  cooler  air.  It  is  iikewife  faid,  that  as 
efpaliers  are  hindered  from  extending  themfelvesj 
a  greater  quantity  of  fap  is  brought  to  their  re¬ 
maining  branches,  than  would  be  if  they  were 
fuffered  to  run  their  full  length;  —  But  this  may 
admit  of  fome  doubt;  becaufe,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  all  plants  which  extend  themfelves  freely 
above  the  earth,  extend  their  roots  with  equal 
vigour  underneath  it;  fo  it  is,  from  thence,  at 
lead  problematical,  whether  by  confining  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  branches,  the  roots  are  not  alf©  equally 
confined.  I  have  already  had  oecafion  to  fpeak 
pretty  fully  on  this  fubjed,  in  treating  of  grain 
and  other  vegetables,  in  former  parts  of  this  work, 
to  which  the  reader  is  therefore  referred. 

An  undoubted  advantage  which  efpaliers  have 
over  wails  is,  that  thefe  lail,  being  built  clofe  and 
compad,  repel  the  winds,  and  joy  that  means 
damage  the  tender  plants  that  lie  within  the  reach 
of  the  repuliien  :  whereas  the  former  deaden  the 
violence  of  the  winds,  which  by  not  dwelling  fo 
long  upon  them  as  they  do  again  ft  walls,  are  con- 
fequently  lefs  liable  to  injure  the  trees,  their  blo£» 
foms,  or  their  fruit  :  befides  which,  they  afford, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  a  much  greater  fafeguard  to 
the  plants  which  they  encompafs  in  the  quarters 
of  the  garden. 

Where,  a  boundary  is  wanted  in  a  garden,  it  is 
certainly  more  advifable  to  plant  fruit  bearing 

trees 
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frees  for  that  purpofe,  than  barren  or  foreft  trees : 
but  yet,  as  their  growth  is  Hinted  even  in  this 
caie,  I  doubt  much  whether  the  fruit  is  fo  perfed* 
as  when  the  trees  can  arrive  nearer  to  their  full  ex¬ 
tent.  The  quantity  of  it  mutt  undoubtedly,  at 
the  beft,  be  id's. 

An  indifpenfable  precaution  neceflary  to  be 
obferved  is,  that  nO  tree  which  make  ftrong  (boots, 
and  delights  to  grow  large,  fliould  be  planted 
in  an  efpalier.  All  fuch  will  conftantly  run  out  in 
largfe  barren  (boots,  which  will  rob  the  few  frdffe 
bearing  branches1,  and  confequendy  the  fruit  on 
thdrn  of  their  due  nourifhment.  Neither  ftfoufd 
i  trees  which  do  not  eafily  bear  the  knife  be  planted 
in  efpaliers  5  becaufe  the  many  wounds  which 
!  they  mu  ft  receive  in  this  method  of  training 
them,  choak  up  their  juices  by  the  quantity  of 
I  gum  difcharged  at  thofe  wounds. 

it  is  a  general,  and  i  believe  I  may  fay  an  hi¬ 
therto  al atoll  Unvaried,  pradice  to  plant  all  the 
finer  fruits  againil  walls,  without  fufficiently  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  motives  for  fo  doing.  To  this  t 
muft  obferve,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  borders 
under  the  walls  are  feldbm  made  fo  wide  as  they 
||  ought  to  be,  confldering  that  the  trees  which  are 
planted  there  can  extend  their  roots  but  one  way : 
and  fecondly,  that  due  care  is  not  taken  to  adapt 
the  quality  of  the  foil  there  to  the  nature  of  the 
trees  *,  a  precaution  which  ought  to  be  attended 
to  by  thofe  who  are  curious  in  their  fruit,  and 
which  would  cod  only  the  trifling  expence  of 
bringing  in  a  fufficient  depth  of  proper  earth. 

The  chief  reafon  afligned  for  planting  trees 
againft  walls  is,  the  additional  heat  procured  by 
the  refleded  rays  of  'the  fun,  and  the  warmth 
communicated  to  the  wall  itfeif  by  the  fun.  This, 
fay  the  advocates  for  this  pradice,  haftens  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  exalts  it’s  flavour-,  be- 

fldes 
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(ides  that  the  fhelter  of  the  walls  protefh  trees, 
natives  of  warmer  climates,  from  our  fevere  north 
and  north-eaft  winds. 

To  this  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  a  conftant  obferva- 
tlon,  that  all  plants  brought  from  a  warmer  climate 
to  a  colder,  endeavour  to  bloom  at  their  ufual 
feafori,  unlefs  they  are  prevented  by  cold.  The 
coniequence  of  this  is,  that  if  the  early  part  of 
the  fpring  happens  to  be  warm,  the  bloiibms  of 
fuch  trees  fwell,  and  expand  themfelves  :  but  as 
we  cannot  be  exempted  from  froft  lo  foon  in  the 
feafon,  thefe  bioflbms  are  nipped  in  the  bud;  that 

is,  the  firft  frofty  night  (tops  the  circulation  in 
them,  and  they  then  neceffarily.  die.  Nothing 
fhews  more  inconteftably  the  ftoppages  of  the 
circulation  in  trees,  than  tapping,  for  in  dance,  a 
birch  tree,  early  in  the  fpring  :  for  the  warmth,  or 
coldnefs,  of  the  air  at  that  time  may  be  determin¬ 
ed  by  the  greater  or  lefs  velocity  with  which  the 
juice  flows,  or  by  the  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of 

it,  that  is  difcharged,  almoft  as  certainly  as  by  a 
thermometer.  In  froft,  the  difcharge  ceafes  en¬ 
tirely.  It  therefore  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  that 
the  circulation  is  interrupted,  by  the  fame  caufe* 
in  the  finer  veffcls  of  flowers,  and  that  the  death 
of  the  flower  is  the  neceffary  confequence.  A 
very  (harp  froft,  even  after  the  early  fruits  are  fet, 
has  the  fame  effeft  on  their  yet  tender  veffels «, 
and  the  owner  is  furprifed  to  find  his  fruit  fall  off, 
in  a  few  days  after,  without  any  feeming  caufe; 
unlefs  recourie  be  had  to  I  know  not  what  pefti- 
lential  quality  in  the  eaft  wind,  when  the  fame 
effect  would  follow,  did  the  froft  come  from  any 
other  quarter.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  fruit  trees 
would  be  benefited,  rather  than  hurt,  by  prevent¬ 
ing  their  too  early  blofibming. 

Some  gentlemen  endeavour  to  guard  againfl 
this  accident,  by  flickering  their  trees  with  fkreens, 
which  have  a  double  effect ;  that  of  prefervirig 

the  m 
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them  from  the  warmth  of  the  fun  by  day,  and 
that  of  defending  them  from  the  froft  by  night** 
But  if  thefe  trees  were  planted  as  ftandards, 
where  the  air  might  play  freely  round  them,  the 
motion  of  the  fap  would  be  lefs  forward,  and  the 
bloffoms  would  eonfequently  be  lefs  expofed  to 
the  injuries  which  happen  from  their  coming  out 
too  early.  They  would  like  wife  efcape  another 
great  inconvenience  which  attends  their  (landing 
!  igainft  walls  *,  namely,  the  two  great  inequality 
&f  the  heat,  as  increafed  by  the  wall,  and  the  cold- 
ftgfa  of  the  'night,  againft  which  the  wall  affords 
fib  Tneiter,  otherwife  than  as  it  ikreens  the  trees 
frlm  the  wind. 

Another  advantage  of  ffandards,  and  that  no 
|  final]  one,  is,  that  their  fruit  is  more  likely  to  ef- 
:  cape  the  ravage  of  thofe  numberlefs  infeds  which 
harbour  and  breed  in  every  crevice  of  a  wall,  and, 
imperceptible  to  our  flight  fearch,  adhere  to  the 
branches  nailed  to  the  wall.  I  muff  add  to  this, 
that  the  many,  and  fame  of  them  large,  wounds 
which  are  made  in  trees,  in  order  to  make 
them  fpread  in  a  certain  ftated  form,  render  them,. 

;  and  efpecially  luch  as  are  apt  to  gum,  much 
fhorter  lived  than  they  would  naturally  be;  which 
I  is  a  very  manifeft  difadvantage,  becaufe  the  older 
1  trees  are,  while  they  continue  found,  the  better 
I  and  higher  flavoured  is  their  fruit.  Indeed  fome 
1  trees  do  not  bear  either  in  plenty  or  in  perfedion, 

!  till  they  have  attained  their  full  growth  ;  by  which 

time  they  are  often  deftroyed  by  the  fometimes 

. 

'  • 

*  Mr.  Bradley  fpeaks  of  a  nurfery-man,  at  Brentford,  who, 
having  mod  forts  of  fruits  in  efpaliers,  had  portable  hedges 
made  of  reeds  in  frames,  which  he  fet  both  at  the  back  and 
front  of  his  efpaliers,  as  he  faw  occahon  ;  and  the  fame  method 
has  been  tried  to  fecure  the  fruit  upon  wall  trees  from  blight¬ 
ing  or  too  cutting  winds ;  but,  Mr.  JVIiller  fays,  never  with 
jnueh,  if  any,  fuccefs. 


neceflary 
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neceffary,  but  more  frequently  injudicious,  ufe  of 
the  knife.  Now  a  ftandard  efcapes  that  danger. 

A  farther  reafon  which  renders  walls  the  lefs 
neceffary  is,  that  the  fruits  planted  againft  them 
ripen  before  the  fun  has  acquired  it’s  full  force  in 
this  climate.  This  is  what  happens  to  all  our 
apricots,  to  rtf  6ft  of  our  nectarines,  and  to  the 
Bneft  of  our  peaches :  for  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  month  of  July  is  our  hotteft  leafon,  and  that 
the  heat  of  that  month  will  therefore  the  molt 
perfectly  exalt  the  juices  and  flavour  of  fruit.  Ajj; 

An  apricot  tree  tranfplanted  fome  years  ago, 
even  into  a  field,  bore  fruit,  in  the  very  unfavour¬ 
able  fummer  of  the  laft  year,  17 63,  much  higher 
flavoured  than  it  had  ever  done  againft  a  wall,  or 
indeed  than  any  tree  againft  the  wall  had  ever 
borne,  in  the  garden  from  whence  it  was  tranf¬ 
planted;  though  the  fleld  was  exattly  the  fame 
foil  as  the  garden.  The  fame  thing  happened 
likewife  to  a  green  gage. 

Walls  may  be  neceffary  for  the  later  peaches : 
though  even  a  Catherine  peach  will  ripen  on  a 
ftandard,  in  a  favourable  fituation. 

But  to  return  to  the  replanting  of  fruit  trees 
immediately  after  their  being  taken  from  the 
rmrfery,  and  the  farther  management  of  them  in 
the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  directions  of  profeffed  gardeners,  which 
gentlemen  who  are  very  curious  in  their  fruit  may 
follow  with  advantage,  and  but  little  extraor¬ 
dinary  ex  pence,  are,  that  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  and  cherries,  fhould  be  planted  in  a  frefh 
hazel  loam,  taken  from  the  furface  of  a  pafture 
ground,  to  the  depth  of  about  ten  inches, ‘with 
the  turf,  and  prepared  by  a  year’s  expofure  to  the 
air,  and  frequent  turning  of  it  during  that  time, 
to  fender  it  mellow.  A  middling  foil,  neither  too 
wet  and  heavy,  nor  oyer  dry,  is  recommended  for 

plums ; 
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plums  and  a  gentle  hazel  loam,  eafy  to  work, 
and  not  apt  to  retain  wet,  for  apples.  Pears  will 
thrive  in  almoft  any  {oil;  even  in  mold,  hungry, 
ftony,  and  gravelly  land,  where  apple  trees  will 
;  hardly  live/  However,  to  render  things  more 
:  fimple,  and  eafy  of  execution,  which  is  a  princi¬ 
pal  defign  of  this  work,  I  aiuft  obferve,  tnat  a 
good  frelh  loamy  earth,  which  is  neither  too  light 
and  dry,  nor  over  ftrong  and  moift,  though  rather 
inclining  to  be  ftrong  than  Qtherwile,  is  the  bcft 
general  foil,  and  will  do  well  for  almoft  any  foit 
of  fruit. 

If  the  depth  of  the  foil  in  which  the  trees  are 
to  be  planted  is  not  naturally  fulficient  (for  it 
Ihould  be  about  two  feet  and  an  half  deep  foi 
fruit  trees  in  general) ;  it  is  better  to  lay  on  frelh 
earth,  fo  as  to  raife  the  border  above  the  level  of 
the  reft  of  the  ground,  than  to  dig  out  the  gravel, 
chalk,  or  whatever  other  hard  fubftance  may  lie 
underneath,  and  then  replace  it  with  other  earth  ; 
and  far  better  than  digging  holes,  as  fome  do, 
down  into  the  hard  foil,  and  filling  them  with 
earth  to  fet  the  trees  in ;  without  confidering  that 
their  roots  muft  foon  become  confined  there,  as  in 
a  tub,  and  that  the  trees  will  confequently  neither 
fiourilh  well,  nor  live  long. 

When  thefe  borders  are  made  by  adding  to 
them  earth  brought  from  another  place,  they 
Ihould  be  railed  at  lead  four  or  five  inches  above 
their  intended  future  level,  and  that  earth  Ihould 
be  laid  on  a  month  or  two  before  the  trees  are 
planted,  that  it  may  have  time  to  fettle  thorough¬ 
ly,  and  thereby  be  the  lefs  liable  to  fink  afterwards. 
It  is  better  to  give  them  great  breadth  (never 
lefs  than  fix  or  eight  feet,  efpecially  under  a  wall) 
than  depth,  of  earth;  becaufe  this  laft  is  apt  to 
entice  the  roots  of  the  trees  downwards,  fb  as  to 

endanger  their  future  barrennefs,  by  their  being 
0  out 
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out  of  the  reach  of  the  influences  of  the  fun,  raln^ 
and  air:  for  when  this  happens,  they  imbibe  a 
great  quantity  of  crude  juices,  which  only  add  to 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  trees,  and  deftroy  their 
fruitfulnefs :  nor  are  any  fruits  produced  from 
fuch  trees  ever  lb  well  tailed  as  thofe  which  grow 
upon  trees  whofe  roots  lie  near  the  furface  of  thdi 
ground,  and  enjoy  the  kindly  benefit  of  the  fun’/ 
heat,  to  digeft  and  corredt  whatever  crudities  there'1 
may  be  in  the  earth. 

Another  method  which  may  be  pradtifed,  for 
flandards,  (becaufe  they  require  a  wider  and  more 
open  fpace  than  either  wall-trees  or  efpaliers,)  by 
thofe  who  have  not  the  conveniency  of  bring¬ 
ing  on  an  additional  earth  where  the  ground  is 
fh allow,  or  lies  near  gravel,  clay,  Hone,  chalk,  or 
water,  is,  to  ta^e  the  top  of  one  half  of  the  fame 
land,  and  lay  it  upon  the  other,  in  fufficiently  wide 
ridges,  abating  the  intervals  like  walks,  and  then 
to  plant  the  trees  in  the  middle  of  the  ridges.  By 
this  means  they  will  have  double  the  quantity  of 
earth  to  root,  in,  and  the  walks,  or  intervals,  will 
preferve  the  ridges  from  too  great  moifture.  This* 
upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Worlidge  z,  is  an  ex¬ 
perienced  and  approved  remedy  in  dry  (hallow 
land,  as  well  as  in  low  wet  ground. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  differ  and  moifter 
the  foil  is,  the  fhallower  all  forts  of  trees  ihoufi 
be  planted  therein.  N 

Mild  open  weather,  when  the  earth  is  moifl,  the 
air  calm  and  ferene,  and  the  wind  wederiy,  is  the 
bed  for  planting.  Frofty,  rainy,  or  mifty  weather 
ihould  be  avoided  for  this  work,  becaufe  it  moulds 
and  infedts  the  roots  of  the  plants.  A  hole  being 
made  with  a  fpade,  the  tree  (hould  be  fet  therein 
about  the  fame  depth  as  it  was  in  the  nurfer y* 

z  Syjlema  Agricultural  c.j .  §.  ir. 
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with  it’s  roots  extended  in  nearly  the  fame  man- 
’  net  as  they  were  before  ;  the  earth  fhould  then  be 
:  broken  fine  with  a  fpade,  or  by  hand,  and  fcat- 
tered  into  the  hole,  fo  as  to  fall  between  every  root, 

I  without  leaving  any  large  chalms  between  them  . 

!  but  it  fhould  not  be  fkreened,  or  fifted,  left  it 
i  ihould  fettle  too  clofe  and  become  too  compaft. 

1  When  the  hole  is  thus  filled  up,  the  earth  Ihould 
be  prefled  down  gently  about  the  ftem  of  the  tree; 
but  it  fhould  not  be  trodden  down  too  hard, 
j  efpecially  in  a  ftrong  or  wet  foil,  becaufe  that 
would  clofe  the  ground  fo  as  to  obftruft  the 
j  paflage  of  the  tender  fibres  of  the  roots,  and  the 
tree  would  be  thereby  retarded,  at  leaft,  in  it’s 
growth,  for  perhaps  a  confiderable  time.  The 
trees  thus  planted,  either  for  ftandards  or  for 
efpaliers,  fhould  be  fattened  to  ftakes  driven 
down  by  the  fides  of  them,  to  prevent  their 
being  blown  down  or  difplaced  by  the  wind  :  for 
as  to° wall- trees,  they  may  at  this  time,  be  (lightly 
nailed  to  the  wall,  fo  as  juft  to  keep  them  in  their 
places. 

Mr.Worlidge  %  Mr.  Mortimerb,  and  moft  other 
writers  on  this  fubject  advife,  as  a  material  circum- 
ftance,  the  replanting  of  the  tree  to  the  fame  afpedt 
as  it  had  before ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  place,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  the  fouth,  the  fame  fide  of  the  tree  as 
faced  that  quarter  when  it  grew  in  the  nurfery: 
but  Mr.  Miller  declares  G  that,  after  many  trials, 
he  could  not  obferve  the  leaft  difference  in  the 
growth  of  thofe  trees  which  were  io  placed,  and 
that  of  others  which  were  reverfed  *,  and  that  he 
therefore  does  not  hold  it  to  be  of  any  moment 
to  obferve  this  method. 

' 

a  Syftema  Agricultures,  c.  7.  §.  g„ 

0  Art  of  Hujbandry ,  Fcl.  Ii.  c.  2. 
c  Gardener's  Did,  Art.  Planting. 
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Great  moderation  fhould  be  ufed  in  the  water¬ 
ing  of  ail  new  planted  trees  •,  experience  having 
fhewn,  that  too  much  wet  rots  off  the  fibres  of  their 
roots  almoft  as  foon  as  they  are  produced,  and 
that  the  tree  is  of  courfe  flopped  in  it’s  growth, 
if  not  totally  killed,  as ,  has  happened  to  feveral 
plantations  which  have  been  over- watered.  —  The 
reverend  Dr.  Hales  placed  the  roots  of  a  dwarf 
pear  tree  in  water,  and  the  quantity  of  moifture 
imbibed  decreafed  daily,  becaufe  the  fap  veffels  of 
the  roots  (like  thofe  of  fotne  bought  which  he  cut 
off  for  the  fame  experiment)  were  fo  faturated  and 
clogged  with  moifture,  by  ftanding  in  water,  that 
more  of  it  could  not  be  drawn  up.  Yet  this  ex¬ 
periment  was  tried  upon  a  tree  full  of  leaves,  and 
thereby  more  capable  to  diicharge  a  large  quantity 
of  moifture  than  fuch  trees  as  are  entirely  deftitute 
of  leaves.  It  therefore  is,  as  Mr.  Miller  rightly 
infers d,  impoflible  that  fuch  trees  can  thrive, 
where  the  moifture  is  too  great  about  their  roots. 

Jf  the  winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  it  will  be 
proper  to  cover  the  furface  of  the  ground,  over 
the  roots  of  the  new  planted  trees,  with  rotten 
dung,  tanner’s  bark,  or  fome  other  fimilar  fub- 
ftance,  which  the  gardeners  call  mulch ,  to  prevent 
sthe  froft  from  penetrating  fo  as  to  hurt  their 
young  fibres  :  but  this  fhould  not  be  laid  on  too 
loon,  becaufe  it  would  hinder  the  foaking  in  of 
the  neceffary  moifture  \  nor  fhould  it,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  be  left  on  two  long  in  the  fpring. 

The  diftances  at  which  thefe  trees  fhould  be 
planted,  muft  be  proportioned  to  their  feveral 
kinds,  and  to  the  feveral  purpofes  for  which  they 
are  intended,  as  will  be  dire&ed  in  the  enfuing 
Articles. 

d  Gardener's  DiCL  Art.  P h  a  n t  i n g  . 
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»  y  "  / 

0/  the  management  of  Fruit  Trees  planted  aga'mfi 

Walls. 

*■  *  "•  ’  *v  ' 

HAVING  already  given  fufficient  general 
diredions  for  the  building  of  walls  for  fruit 
trees  f5  as  well  as  for  preparing  the  borders  under 
them s  i  and  having  alfov  offered  feme  reafons  h 
why  I  cannot  think  them  of  fuch  fervice  to  the 
ripening  of  fruit  as  they  are  commonly  fuppoled 
to  be,  or  agree  with  Mr.  Miller  when  he  fays  x, 
that  ec  they  are  abfolutely  neceffary  in  gardens 
“  for  the  ripening  of  all  fuch  fruits  as  are  too 
«  delicate  to  be  perfected  in  this  country  with- 
«  out  fuch  a  hi  fiance, 55  becaufe  they  certainly  often 
counter-ad  here  the  very  end  for  which  they  are 
intended ;  little  remains  but  to  fpeak  of  the 
method  of  managing  fuch  trees  as  are  planted 
againft  them. 

All  the  flone  fruits  are  accounted  peculiarly 
proper  for  walls,  and  fo  are  many  kinds  of  Pears. 
Some  of  the  finer  forts  of  thefe  lafl  may  indeed 
do  well  enough  when  fo  planted :  but  I  cannot 
by  any  means  think  the  Cherry,  for  example,  a 
proper  tree  for  a  wall,  becaufe  it  will  not  bear 
the  cutting  neceffary  to  train  it  in  that  manner. 
The  late  Fears  and  Peaches  are,  in  my  opinion, 
the  only  fruits  really  fit  for  this  fort  of  culture. 
However,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  choofe  to 
continue  to  extend  it  to  other  kinds,  I  fliall  ob- 
ferve,  that  Peach  trees,  and  thofe  ol  Nedarines, 

f  Page  15 — 17.  g  Page  19,  and  236,  237. 
fo  Page  20,  and  231-—  236. 
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placed  a gain  ft  walls,  fliould  be  fet  about  twelve 
feet  afunder:  Apricots  fliould  be  allowed  a  breadth 
of  fixteen  or  eighteen  feet  $  Cherries  and  Plums, 
twenty-five  feet ,  and  moil  forts  of  vigorous 
{hooting  Pears,  from  thirty  to  forty,  according  to 
the  eoodnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  height  of  the 

wall. 

The  root  of  the  tree  taken  from  the  nurlery 
fhould  be  placed  in  a  hole  dug  about  five  inches 
from  the  wall,  and  ids  head  fliould  be  inclined 
thereto,  with  the  bud  turned  outwards,  to  conceal 
the  wounded  part  of  the  flock.  The  hole  fhould 
then  be  filled  up,  fo  as  neither  to  leave  chafm's 
between  the  roots,  nor  to  prefs  tne  earth  down  too 
hard  upon  them.  Some  of  the  twigs^of  the  young 
tree  fhould  then  be  fattened  to  the  wall,  to  prevent 
the  wind’s  difplacing  it  fo  as  to  break  the  tender 
fibres  of  it’s  roots  *,  the  furface  of  the  ground 
fhould  be  covered  with  mulch,  to  keep  out  the 
froft*,  and  in  the  following  fpring,  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  middle  of  March,  according  as  the  feafon  is 
earlier  or  later,  the  head  of  the  tree  fhouhi  be  cut 
down  to  four  or  five  eyes  above  the  bud,  juft  be¬ 
fore  it  begins  to  (hoot.  In  this  cutting  off  the 
head,  the  gardener,  to  avoid  as  much  as  poffible 
giving  any  disturbance  to  the  roots,  fhould  fet  his 
foot  down  dole  to  the  ftem  of  the  tree,  and  take 
fail  hold  of  the  flock,  below  the  bud,  with  one 
hand,  to  keep  it  fteady,  whilfl,  with  the  other,  he 
Hopes  off  the  upper  part  gently,  with  a  lharp 
knife,  at  the  intended  place,  which  fhould  always 
be  juft  above  an  eye.  This  fhould  be  done  in  dry 
weather ;  for  if  much  rain  fhould  fall  foon  after, 
and  wet  get  into  the  wounded  part,  the  tree 
will  be  liable  to  fuffer  confiderable  damage : 
and  for  the  fame  reafon,  together  with  it’s  pre¬ 
venting  the  clofing  of  the  wound,  frofly  weather 
fliould  alfo  be  cautioufly  avoided.  After  the  tree 
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has  been  headed,  the  earth  of  the  borders  fhould 
be  loofened  gently,  to  render  it  more  fit  to  admit 
the  fibres  of  the  roots ;  and  if  the  mulch  which 
was  laid  on  in  the  autumn  be  rotten,  it  may  be 
dug  into  the  border,  at  fome  didance  from  the 
roots,  with  all  poffible  care  not  to  difburb  or  break 
them.  When  the  dry  weather  comes  on,  a  few 
fods  pared  off  from  a  pafture  ground,  and  laid 
upon  the  furface  of  the  border,  about  the  roots  of 
•the  trees,  with  the  grafs  downward,  will  preferve 
a  gentle  moidure  in  the  earth,  and  be  lefs  apt  to 
harbour  infers,  than  any  fort  of  dung  or  litter. 

The  above  is  the  ufual  method  of  tranfplanting 
trees  from  the  nurfery  to  a  wall.  But  Mr.  Miller 
is  convinced k,  from  experience,  that,  indead  of 
taking  from  the  nurfery  {locks  (efpecially  of 
peaches  and  nectarines)  which  have  then  made 
one  year’s  (hoots  from  the  bud,  it  is  better  to 
Angle  out  fuch  as  were  budded  the  preceeding 
fummer,  and  have  not  made  any  (hoot  *  provided 
.the  bud  be  found  and  plump,  and  the  bark  of 
the  (lock  well  clofed  at  the  place  of  budding  ; 
becaufe,  when  this  (hall  have  put  forth  a  (hoot 
five  or  fix  inches  long,  in  the  following  fpring 
after  being  tranfplanted,  as  it  will  leldom  fail  to 
do,  that  (hoot  may  be  flopped  by  pinching  off  it’s 
top,  and  thereby  be  made  to  produce  lateral 
(hoots,  which  may  be  trained  to  the  wall,  without 
having  any  head  to  cut  off,  as  mud  be  done 
to  thofe  trees  which  have  had  one  year’s  growth 
in  the  nurfery.  The  benefit  of  avoiding  this  ope¬ 
ration  is  particularly  great  to  fuch  trees  as  are 
apt  to  bleed  much,  and  Angularly  ft>  to  the  moil 
tender  forts.  The  (lock  of  the  tree  tranfplanted  in 
bud,  before  it  has  made  any  (hoots,  mud  indeed  be 
cut  down,  likewife  in  the  fpring,  to  juft  above  the 
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bud,  becaufe  this  will  rarely  fhoot  unlefs  that  be 
done  •,  and  the  nearer  it  is  cut  to  the  bud,  the 
fooner  will  the  head  of  the  ftock  be  covered  by 
the  bud:  for  there  is  no  occalion  to  leave  on 
trees  which  are  planted  againft  a  wall,  a  part  of 
the  ftock,  above  the  bud,  to  fallen  the  {hoots  to, 
as  mutt  be  done  with  thofe  in  the  nurfery  *,  be¬ 
caufe  the  fhoots  may  here  be  immediately  and 
properly  fecured,  by  fattening  them  to  the  wall : 
nor  is  this  cutting  off  the  fuperfluous  part  of  the 
ftock  attended  with  any  danger  to  the  bud,  if  the 
wound  be  but  covered  with  a  little  grafting  wax, 
or  clay,  to  keep  out  the  wet. 

No  time  is  loft,  but  fome  may  be  gained,  by 
this  practice-,  as  the  trees  which  have  (hot  before 
their  being  transplanted  mutt  be  cut  down,  and 
there  is  a  hazard  of  their  fhooting  again. 

In  watering  of  thefe  new  planted  trees,  which 
fliould  not  be  done  unlefs  the  fpring  prove  very 
dry,  nor  then  often,  or  in  great  quantity,  the  pot 
lhould  have  it’s  noffel  on,  fo  as  to  let  the  water 
out  very  gently,  almoft  in  drops  only,  as  it  were ; 
for  when  it  is  poured  down  haftily,  it  hardens  the 
ground  :  and  if  the  head  of  the  tree  is  watered  at 
the  fame  time  as  it’s  roots,  and  likewife  gently, 
that  refrefhing  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  it. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  the  ftioots  of  thefe 
trees,  of  which  there  will  then  often  be  feveral 
fix  or  eight  inches  long,  fhould  be  nailed  hori¬ 
zontally  to  the  wall.  All  fore-right  fhoots,  and 
fuch  as  are  weak,  lhould  alfo  then  be  rubbed  off, 
to  ftrengthen  thole  that  are  left.  But  if  no  more 
than  two  fhoots  have  been  produced,  and  thofe 
very  ftrong,  the  tops  of  thefe  {hould  be  nipped 
off  at  that  time,  and  this  will  make  each  of  them 
put  out  two  or  more  fhoots,  whereby  the  wall  will 
be  the  better  furnilhed  with  branches.  It  will 
alfo  be  right  to  continue  to  refrefh  them  gently 

with 
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with  water,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  whole 
fummer,  if  that  feafon  fhould  be  very  dry,  left  their 
roots,  having  but  little  hold  of  the  ground  the  firft 
year  after  tranfplanting,  fnould  be  injured  by 
the  drought,  fo  as  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  tree. 

In  the  beginning  of  O&ober  when  the  trees 
have  done  (hooting,  it  will  be  time  to  begin  to 
prune  them.  In  doing  this,  the  branches  mu  ft 
he  fhortened  in  proportion  to  the  ftrehgth  of  the 
tree  •,  that  is,  if  it  be  ftrong,  they  may  be  left 
eight  inches  long ;  but  if  weak,  they  ihould  be 
fhortened  to  four  or  five.  The  (hoots  thus  cut 
ihould  then  be  trained  horizontally  to  the  wall,  fo 
as  to  leave  the  middle  of  the  tree  void  of  branches, 
for  that  part  will  be  eafily  furniihed  with  wood 
afterwards;  whereas,  if  the  (hoots  are  trained 
perpendicularly  to  the  wall,  the  ftrongeft  will  draw 
away  the  greateft  (hare  of  the  fap  from  the  roots, 
run  upwards,  and  leave  the  fide  branches  fo 
deftitute  of  nouriihment,  as  frequently  to  occafion 
their  decaying  and  dying. 

In  the  next  fummer,  when  the  trees  begin  to 
(hoot,  they  (hould  be  carefully  looked  over  again  ; 
all  foresight  or  ill  placed  buds  or  (hoots  fhould 
be  rubbed  off,  and  fuch  as  are  to  remain,  for 
future  branches,  Ihould  be  trained  up  horizon¬ 
tally  to  the  wall,  in  due  order,  as  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  ;  for  this  is  the  principal  feafon  in  which 
all  fruit  trees  are  bed  and  mod  effedlually  mo¬ 
delled  to  their  intended  form.  Every  gentleman 
who  wifhes  his  trees  to  profper  to  the  utmoft,  and 
to  grow  with  as  much  beauty  as  they  are  fufceptk 
ble  of,  fhould  therefore  perfonally  look  over  them 
at  this  time,  and,  with  his  own  hand,  rub  off  their 
fuperfiuQus  buds  and  (hoots :  for  if  this  elegant 
and  effentiaily  uieful  part  of  gardening  is  left  to 
the  hired  gardener,  it  will  often  be  neglefted,  or 
flovenly  performed.  Whofoever  omits  it,  deferves 
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rot  to  have  good  fruit. — This  important  bufi- 
nefs  Ihoukl  not  be  deferred  till  tnidfummer  as  is 
the  common  praftice,  becaufe  numbers  of  ufclefs 
fhoots,  which  muft  afterwards  be  cut  off,  will  by 
that  time  have  robbed  the  other  parts  of  then 
due  nourifhment :  and  Befides,  it  is  by  flopping 
feme  of  the  ftronger  (hoots  (by  nipping  off  their 
tops)  in  May,  that  they  are  made  to  put  out  fide 
fhoots,  which,  being  guided  to  tne  vacant  paits 
of  the  wall,  furnifb '  every  part  thereof  regularly 
with  proper  wood.  Care  mutt,  howevei,  be  taken 
not  to  multiply  thefe  branches  too  much,  for  fear 
of  weakening  the  tree  fo  as  to  difable  it  for  pro¬ 
ducing  good  fruit;  and  therefore  no  fhoots  ih^-uld 
be  flopped  in  the  iunfitner,  unlefs  there  be  an  ab- 
foluce  neceffity  for  new  branches  in  any  particular 
place.  Neither  (hould  the  branches  be  laid  in  too 
dofe  together  agamft  the  wall,  becaufe  the  gieat 
numbers  of  their  leaves  then  exclude  the  air  from 
their  fhoots,  fo  that  thefe  are  never  duly  ripened, 
and  the  fruit  which  is  afterwards  produced  on 
them  cannot,  confequently,  be  fo  well  tailed  as 
that  of  trees  whofe  (hoots  receive  all  the  advan-- 
tages  of  the  fun,  and  air,  to  bring  them  to 

maturity.  ,  ...  .  .  , 

In  the  third  year,  the  branches  till  then  trained 

horizontally  will  have  acquired  fuch  ftrength, 
that  there  will  not  be  much  danger  in  permitting 
feme  of  their  fhoots  to  go  in  a  more  perpendi¬ 
cular  direction,  in  order  gradually  to  give  the 
wh6le  tree  the  form  of  fan,  which  is  by  much 
the  mod  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  beft  way  here, 
becaufe  the  wail  is  thereby  mod  equally  filled  with 

wood. 

It  is  in  continuing  ftriftly  to  obferve  the  two 
foregoing  rides,  viz.  to  furnifb  every  part  of  the 
tree  as  equally  as  poflible  with  bearing  wood,  and 

not  to  lay  the'  branches  in  too  dole  together,  that 

the 
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I  the  art  of  pruning  fruit  trees  in  general,  and  par- 
i  ticulady  wall  trees,  chiefly  confifts.  I  he  former 
of  thefe  will  always  he  completely  effected  by 
;  pinching  off  he  tops  of  the  young  (hoots,  where- 
ever  an  increaie  of  wood  is  wanted,  in  May,  as 
above  direhled.  But  as  fome  have  advifed  the 
doing  of  this  in  June,  and  others  even  later,  I 
i  mu  ft  remark  here,  that  if  we  reflect  that  young 
fhoots  made  fo  late  in  the  year  have  not  time  to 
acqui  e  a  fufficierit  ftrength  and  folidity  of  fibres 
1  to  refill  the  winter's  froft,  May  will  certainly  be 
found  to  be  a  much  more  proper  feafon:  for  who¬ 
ever  cafts  an  attentive  eye  over  fruit  trees  after  a 
i  hard  winter,  will  find  many  of  their  (hoots  killed 
by  the  preceding  froft ;  and  if  he  looks  ftill  more 
:  clofely,  he  will  fee,  that  moft,  if  not  all,  of  thefe 
i  have  been  injudicioufiy  forced  out  in  a  too  late 
i  feafon  *.  It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  fay  that  April, 

1  which  others  again  recommend  for  this  w’ork,  is 
:  too  early*,  becaufe  the  wounded  branch  would 
|  then  be  in  danger  of  being  deftroved  by  a  frofty 
night.  —  If  thefe  directions  are  judicioufly  follow- 
:  ed,  it  will  not  be  neceifary  to  touch  any  fruit  tree 
1  with  a  knife  in  the  lummer :  and  that  the  avoid- 
i [  ing  of  this  will  be  of  infinite  fervice  to  every 
i|  fpeeies  of  them,  is  manifeft  from  the  many  acci¬ 
dents  to  which  they  are  liable  when  cut  too  much 
1  at  that  feafon.  All  the  foft,  tender,  and  pithy 
1  wooded  forts,  fuch  efpecially  as  the  peach 
!  tree,  require  a  confiderable  time  to  heal  their 
i  wounds,  when  thefe  are  great,  and  in  the  mean 
1  while  wet  and  rain  eafily  (oak  into  the  wounded 

*  All  fhoots  which  are  produced  after  the  middle  of  June 
1  will  be  crude  and  pithy;  and  though  they  may  fometimes 
[  pr  oduce  a  few  blofTo.ms,  yet  tbere  rarely  bring  fruit  ;  nor  are 
(He  future  branches  produced  from  fuch  wpod  ever  ripened,  or 
compadl,  enough  to  fecrete,  filter,  or  prepare,  the  juices  in  lo 
perfed't  a  manner  as  is  requifite  for  good  fruit. 
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parts,  fo  as  frequently  to  make  the  branches  canker 

and  die. 

As  to  the  diftance  at  which  the  branches  of 
fruit  trees,  or  rather  the  (hoots  of  thofe  branches, 
fhould  be  trained  again  ft  a  wail ;  nature  gives  us 
a  fure  guide,  if  we  but  attend  to  the  fize  of  the 
fruit  and  of  the  leaves :  for  it  fhould  be  fuch 
that  neither  of  thefe  upon  an  upper  branch  may 
touch  the  branch  underneath. 

The  winter  pruning,  as  it  is  called,  of  fruit 
trees,  is  commonly  performed  in  February  or 
March  :  but  the  heft  fe'afon  for  it  is  in  G&ober, 
when  their  leaves  begin  to  fall ,  for  that  will  be- 
early  enough  for  their  wounds  to  heal  before  the 
froft  comes  on,  fo  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
their  being  hurt  thereby.  Thus  all  the  amending 
fap  in  the  fpring  will  be  employed  to  nourifh  only 
thofe  ufeful  parts  of  the  branches  which  are  left  5 
whereas,  if  they  are  not  pruned  till  February,  the 
greateft  part  of  the  fap  then  in  motion  in  the 
branches,  as  may  be  obferved  by  the  fwelling  of 
the  buds,  will  be  drawn  up  to  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  branches,  to  nourifh  blofibms  which  muft 
afterwards  be  cut  off:  for  the  extreme  buds  of 
flrong  (hoots  always  fwell  fooner  than  moft  of 
the  lower  ones,  and  conftantly  draw  from  thofe 
below. 

It  is  the  conftant  practice  of  gardeners,  found-, 
ed  upon  long  experience,  to  prune  weak  trees 
early  in  the  winter,  that  they  may  be  the  lefts  en¬ 
dangered  by  the  cutting,  and  luxuriant  trees  late 
in  the  fpring,  in  order  to  check  their  luxuriancy. 
_  Mr.  Miller  accounts  for  thefe  effe&s  in  fo 
learned  a  manner,  as  I  muft  confefs  is  paft,  I  will 
not  fry  ally  but,  my  underftanding.  I  therefore 
reft  fatisned  with  the  fa<ft,  and  refer  the  curious 
reader  to  the  article  Per  sic  a  in  his  Gardener’s 
Dictionary. 

Thus 
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Thus  much  for  the  time  of  pruning  fruit  trees 
m  general.  The  manner  of  performing  it  is  found¬ 
ed  on  the  following  principles. 

Peach  and  Nefiarine  trees  generally  produce 
their  fruit  either  upon  the  young  wood  of  the 
preceeding  year,  or,  at  molt,  upon  fhoots  of  two 
years  old^and  thefe  ceafe  to  bear  after  that  age. 
The  branches  of  thefe  trees  mult  therefore  be 
Ihortened,  according  to  their  Itrength,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  before  diredkd,  in  order  to  make  them  put 
out  annually  new  fhoots  for  the  fucceeding  year. 
When  the  knife  is  ufed  for  pruning  them,  care 
ihould  always  be  taken  to  cut  them  a  little  doping 
behind  a  wood  bud,  which  may  be  eafily  diltin- 
guiihed  from  the  blolfom  buds  ;  thefe  lalt  being 
ihorter,  rounder,  and  more  turgid  than  the  for¬ 
mer  •,  for  if  the  fnoot  have  not  a  leading  bud 
where  it  is  cut,  it  is  very  apt  to  die  down  to  the 
next  leading  bud.  This  leading  bud,  or  wood 
bud,  is  always  necelfary,  to  preferve  a  circulation 
of  the  juice's  in  the  branch.  The  length  at  which 
the  pruned  (hoots  are  left,  ftiould  be  proportioned 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  tree  :  thus,  in  a  healthy 
itrong  tree  it  may  be  ten  inches,  or  more ; 
but  in  a  weak  one,  it  fhould  not  exceed  fix 
inches :  however,  this  mult  alfo  be  determined, 
in  fom.e  meafure,  by  the  pofition  of  a  fine  wood 
bud  •,  for  it  Is  better  to  leave  a  Ihoot  three  or  four 
four  inches  longer,  or  to  cut  it  two  or  three 
inches  fhorter,  than  one  might  otherwife  choofe 
to  do,  for  the  fake  of  fuch  a  bud ;  it  being  abfo- 
luteiy  neceffary  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  tree. 
It  is  alfo  ne cedar y  to  cut  out  entirely,  all  weak 
fhoots,  though  there  may  be  many  bloffoms  upon 
them  ;  for  thefe  have  not  ftrength  enough  to 
nourifli  the  fruit,  but  will  weaken  the  other  parts 
of  the  tree.  It  is  to  the  neglecting  of  this,  and  to 
the.  not  displacing  of  all  luxuriant  fhoots  as  foon 
as  they  are  produced,  that  half  the  blights  we 
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hear  complained  of  are,  (though  wrongly  termed, 
and  miftaken  as  to  the  caufe,)  in  Mr.  Miller’s 
opinion,  owing. 

In  nailing  the  (hoots  to  the  wall,  care  muft  be 
taken  to  place  them,  as  nearly  as  pofhble,  at  equal 
diftances,  in  order  that  their  leaves,  when  come 
out,  may  have  room  to  grow,  without  (hading  the 
branches  too  much.  So  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
tree  will  permit,  they  fhould  never  be  nailed  up¬ 
right,  becaufe  they  are  very  apt  to  (hoot  from  the 
uppermoft  eyes,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  (hoots 
become  thereby  naked,  when  they  are  trained  in 
that  manner. 

When  the  fruit  is  fet,  and  grown  to  the  bignefs 
of  a  fmali  nut,  it  (hould  be  looked  over,  and 
thinned  fo  as  to  be  left  at  lead:  five  or  fix  inches 
afunder  ;  for  no  tree  can  afford  fufficient  nourifh- 
ment  to  perfect  fo  great  a  crop  as  it  fometimes 
produces  ;  and  it  is  evidently  better  to  pull  off 
early  fuch  fruits  as  over-burden  it,  and  therefore 
are  not  to  remain  on  the  tree,  than  to  let  them  im- 
poverifh  the  reft  by  (landing  longer  ^  efpecially 
as,  in  this  laft  cafe,  the  tree  itfelf  is  frequently  fo 
weakened  thereby,  as  to  be  difabled  from  bearing 
well  for  three  or  four  years  after. 

If  the  feafon  fhould  prove  hot  and  dry,  it  will 
be  proper  to  draw  the  earth  round  the  ftem  of 
each  tree,  fo  as  to  form  a  bafon  of  about  fix  feet 
diameter,  to  cover  the  furface  of  the  ground  in 
the  bafon  with  mulch,  and  once  in  a  week  or  fort¬ 
night,  according  to  the  heat  and  drought  of  the 
feafon,  to  pour  down  eight  or  ten  gallons  of  water 
to  the  root  of  the  tree  :  or  where  there  is  an  en¬ 
gine,  which  will  difperfe  the  water  in  eafy  gentle 
drops  like  rain,  if  the  fame,  or  a  larger,  quantity 
of  water  is  fprinkled  all  over  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  this  linking  down  to  the  roots,  will  keep 
the  fruit  conftantly  growing,  and  prevent  ids  falling 
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off  the  trees,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  do  where  this 
method  is  not  pra&ifed.  The  fruit  thus  condant- 
iy  nourished  will  alio  be  much  improved  in  it’s 
|  fade,  and  the  trees  thus  treated  will  be  maintained 
1  in  vigour.  But  this  watering  fhould  not  be  con¬ 
tinued  longer  than  while  the  fruit  is  growing ; 

!  becaufe  it  "will  afterwards  be  hurtful  to  the  trees 
and  fruit  •  for  a  dry  autumn  ripens  both  wood 
and  fruit  better  than  a  mold  latter  feafon. 

Mr,  Miller,  who  recommends  this  practice 
from  his  own  long  and  extenfive  experience, 
blames,  upon  the  authority  of  the  lame  unerring 
guide  s,  the  too  frequent  cuftom  of  pulling  off 
the  leaves  of  the  trees,  in  order  to  admit  the  iun 
to  the  fruit  ;  becaufe,  as  the  leaves  are  abfoluteljr 
neceffary  to  cherifh  the  bloffom  buds,  which  are 
)  always  formed  at  their  root  ftalks,  there  buds 
rriud  be  greatly  injured  by  pulling  off  the  leaves 
before  they  have  performed  the  office  affigned 
j  them  by  nature. 

After  difproving  the  common  opinion,  that 
:  peach  trees  are  not  long  lived,  and  that  they  ffiould 
!  therefore  be  renewed  every  twenty  years,  by 
declaring  that  he  has  eaten  fome  of  the  fined 
peaches  of  various  kinds,  which  grew  on  trees 
I  upwards  of  fifty  years  old,  and  then  afcrihing  this 
1  midaken  notion  to  the  wrong  practice  of  the 
!  French,  who  generally  bud  their  peaches  upon 
almond  docks,  which  are  of  fhort  duration  ;  he 
:  recommends  dunging  the  borders  where  fruit 
i  trees  grow,  every  other  year,  with  well  rotted 
dung  dug  into  the  ground  in  November,  that  the 
rain  may  wafhdown  it’s  fertilizing  particles  before 
the  fpring  comes  on  :  and  to  confirm  this  opinion, 
he  indances  the  praftice  of  the  gardeners  at  Mon¬ 
treal],  near  Paris,  who  have  for  fame  generations 
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been  famous  for  the  culture  of  peaches,  and  are 
as  careful  to  dung  the  borders  where  their  peach 
trees  grow,  every  other  year,  as  the  kitchen  gar¬ 
deners  are  for  their  legumes.  He  thinks  neats  or 
hogs  dung,  m  xed  with  loam,  fix  or  eight  months 
before  it  is  ufed,  and  mellowed  by  frequent  turn¬ 
ing  during  that  time,  the  belt  for  a  loole  or  fandy 
foil,  becaufe  this  drefiing  is  cooler  than  any  that 
is  made  with  horfe  dung ;  and  he  thinks  this  lait, 
mixed  with  light  fandy  earth,  or  fea  coal  allies,  the 
mod  proper  for  ftrong  land. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  management 
and  pruning  of  peach  and  nedarine  trees,  and 
thofe  of  Apricots ,  arifes  from  this  circumffance, 
eafiiy  attended  to,  viz.  that,  as  Apricot  trees  pro¬ 
duce  their  fruit,  not  only  upon  the  laft  year's 
wood,  but  alfo  upon  curfons,  or  fpurs,  which  iffue 
from  the  two  years  wood  ;  great  care  muff  be. 
taken  not  to  hurt  or  difplace  thefe  in  the  fu miner 
trimmings,  and  to  fhorten  the  branches  only  in 
the  winter  pruning,  to  make  them  produce  frefh 
wood  wherever  it  is  wanted. 

Cherry  trees  will  not  bear  to  have  their  flioots 
fhortened,  for  it  is  at  their  extremities  that  they 
produce  many  of  their  fruit  buds,  and  the  cutting 
them  off  not  only  leffens  the  future  crop,  but 
alfo  frequently  occahons  the  death  of  the  whole 
fhoot.  Their  branches,  when  they  are  planted 
againft  a  wall,  (though  1  cannot  think  this  a 
proper  method  of  cultivating  the  cherry  tree, 
for  reafons  before  affigned,)  fhould  thereto  re  be 
trained  in  at  full  length,  horizontally,  and  where- 
ever  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  wail,  fome  ftrong 
adjoining  branches  fhould  be  flopped,  to  make 
them  produce  new  flioots  to  fill  it.  All  fore-right 
flioots  and  ill  fituated  buds  fhould  alfo  be  rubbed 
off,  or  difplaced,  at  the  fame  time;  for  if  they 
are  fuffered  to  grow  large,  and  are  then  cut  off. 
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the  tree  will  gum  in  that  part  (for  cherry  trees 
are  hurt  by  the  knife  more  than  any  other  fruit 
trees)  :  but  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  rub  off  the 
fides,  or  fours,  which  iffue  from  the  two  or  three 
years  old  wgod ;  becaufe  it  is  upon  them  that  the 
greateft  part  of  the  fruit  is  produced^  and  they 
will  continue  fruitful  for  feveral  years.  It  is  for 
want  of  duly  obferving  thefe  cautions,  that  cherry 
trees  are  often  feen  fo  unfruitful;  efpecially  the 
morello,  which,  the  more  it  is  cut,  the  weaker  it 
fhoots,  till  it  often  is  at  la  ft  deftroyed  by  frequent 
pruning. 

Plum  trees  produce  their  fruit  not  only  upon  the 
laft  year's  wood,  but  alfo  upon  curfons,  or  fpurs, 
which  come  out  of  the  wood  that  is  many  years 
old  :  fo  that  there  is  not  a  neceffity  for  fhortening 
the  branches,  in  order  to  obtain  new  (hoots  annu¬ 
ally,  in  every  part  of  the  tree  (as  muft  be  done 
with  peaches,  nedarines,  &c.)  ;  fince  the  more 
thefe  trees  are  primed,  the  more  luxuriant  they 
grow,  until  their  ftrength  is  exhaufted,  and  they 
then  gum  and  fpoil.  The  fafeft  method  to  manage 
plum  trees  is  therefore,  to  lay  in  their  fhoots  ho¬ 
rizontally,  as  they  are  produced,  at  equal  di- 
ftances,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  their  leaves: 
and  where  there  is  not  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
branches  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of  the  trees, 
there  the  tops  of  the  branches  may  be  pinched 
off  in  the  beginning  of  May,  as  before  di reded 
for  peach  trees,  to  make  them  put  out  lateral 
fhoots  to  fupply  thole  chafms.  This,  and  the 
difplacing'  of  all  irregular  and  fore-right  fhoots 
and  buds,  as  faft  as  they  are  produced  during  the 
growing  feafon,  will  render  theie  trees  beautiful 
and  flourilhing,  and  there  will  be  but  little  occafion 
for  cutting  them  in  the  winter,  which  is  of  bad 
cortfequence  to  all  forts  of  ftone- fruit ;  becaufe, 
by  fhoftening  of  their  branches,  the  fruit  is  cue 

away. 
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away,  and  the  number  of  fhoots  increafed  :  for 
whenever  a  branch  is  fhortened,  two  or  more 
fhoots  are  commonly  produced  from  the  eyes  be¬ 
low  the  cut.  This,  with  unfkilful  pruning,  crowds 
the  tree  with  fuch  numbers  of  branches,  that  it 
produces  only  fmall  and  ill  tailed  fruit;  and  by  not 
allowing  it  a  fufficient  fpace  to  fpread  in,  at  the 
time  of  planting,  occafions,  what  is  too  often  feen, 
that  every  branch  of  a  fruit  tree,  howfoever  impro¬ 
per  for  it,  undergoes  the  deflrudive  difcipline  of 
the  knife.  The  only  way  to  avoid  this  mangling,  is 
to  give  the  trees  ample  room,  and  to  extend  their 
branches  at  full  length. 

Pear  trees  may  be  pruned  at  any  time  after 
their  fruit  is  gathered,  until  the  beginning  of 
March  ;  but  the  fooner  it  is  done,  the  better : 
though  the  deferring  of  it  till  fpring  is  not  fo  in¬ 
jurious  to  thefe,  as  it  is  to  fame  of  the  tender 
fruits.  They  generally  produce  their  bloflbm  buds 
firft  at  the  extremity  of  the  laft  year’s  fhoots,  fo  that 
if  thefe  are  fhortened,  the  bloffoms  are  cut  off,  and 
by  means  of  the  new  fhoots  which  are  then  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  eyes  immediately  below  the  cut, 
the  tree  becomes  too  much  crowded  with  wood  : 
befides  which,  if  the  buds  which  are  thereby  made 
to  put  out  fhoots  were  left  untouched,  they  would 
produce  curfons,  or  fpurs,  and  thefe  would  bear 
fruit.  The  growth  of  a  pear  tree  fhoot  Ihould 
therefore  never  be  checked,  uniefs  there  be  a 
neceffity  for  new  wood  to  fill  up  a  vacancy  *,  but 
the  branches  Ihould  be  trained  horizontally  as  far 
as  they  will  go.  Mr.  Miller  fays  h  he  has  feen 
them  upwards  of  twenty  feet  long  from  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  and  frutiful  their  whole  length  ;  for 
their  curfons  or  fpurs,  which  continue  fruitful 
many  years,  are  frequently  emitted  from  branches 
three  or  four  years  old.  The  chief  point  there - 
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fore  is,  to  look  them  over  carefully  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  feafon,  to  rub  off  all  mifplaced  buds  and 
(hoots,  and  to  train  in  fuch  of  thefe  as  are  left,  re¬ 
gularly  to  the  wall.  By  managing  them  thus  in  the 
fummer,  and  diiplacing  all  luxuriant  (hoots  as 
foon  as  they  are  produced,  thefe  trees  will  want 
but  little  pruning  in  the  winter. 

The  fame  care  as  was  before  directed  for 
peaches,  to  water  the  trees,  to  keep  the  earth 
loofe  about  them,  that  it  may  the  better  admit 
rain  and  dew  to  their  roots,  and  to  lay  mulch 
upon  it’s  furface  over  the  roots,  is  equally  necef- 
fary  here,  after  the  fruit  is  fet,  and  whilft  it  grows: 
and  fo  it  likewife  is  to  recruit  the  foil  with  fonie 
fuch  dreffing  as  was  there  advifed,  in  the  autumn 
of  each  alternate  year.  A  thorough  trenching  of 
the  ground  every  winter  will  alfo  be  of  fignal 
fervice  to  thefe,  and  indeed  to  all  other  fruit  trees, 
efpecially  when  they  begin  to  be  old,  provided 
due  regard  be  paid  to  their  roots ;  for  unlefs  thefe 
are  righly  attended  to,  their  heads  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  thrive. 

In  the  gathering  of  pears,  great  care  fliould  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  bud  which  is  always  form¬ 
ed  upon  the  fame  fpur,  clofe  to  the  bottom  of  the 
foot  (talk  of  the  fruit,  for  the  next  year’s  bloffoms. 
This  is  often  fpoiled,  by  forcing  off  the  pear  be¬ 
fore  it  is  ripe  :  but  if  the  fruit  is  left  till  it  has 
acquired  a  proper  maturity,  and  then  gently  turn¬ 
ed  upward,  it’s  foot  ftaik  will  part  from  the  fpur 
without  hurting  the  bud. 

All  fummer  pears  fliould  he  gathered  as  they 
ripen  *,  for  none  of  them  will  remaingood  above 
a  day  or  two  after  they  are  taken  from  the  tree, 
nor  will  many  of  the  autumn  pears  keep  good 
above  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight,  after  they  are 
gathered.  The  winter  fruits  flboujd  hang  upon  the 
tree  as  long  as  the  feafon  will  permit  without 
danger  of  their  being  nipped  by  the  froft  ;  for 

when 
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when  this  happens  to  then),  their  juices  be¬ 
come  flat  and  iil  tailed,  and  they  rot  loon  after. 
If  the  feafon  continue  mild  until  the  end  of 
Oftober,  that  will  he  a  good  time  for  gathering 
them  :  but  this  muft  always  be  done  in  dry 
weather,  and  when  the  trees  alfo  are  perfectly  diy. 
As  they  are  gathered,  they  fhould  be  laid  gently, 
one  by  one,  in  a  broad  flat  bafket,  with  great 
caution  not  to  bruife  them  •,  and  when  they  are 
carried  into  the  {lore  room,  they  fhould  be  taken 
out  fingly,  and'  each  fort  be  laid  up  by  itfelf  in  a 
clofe  heap  on  a  dry  place,  to  fweat  foi  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  the  windows 
fhould  be  open  to  admit  the  air,  in  order  to  carry 
off  the  moifture  that  is  perfpired  by  the  fruit.  The 
manner  of  keeping  them  afterwards,  and  that  for 
a  confiderable  length  of  time,  being  nearly  the 
fame  as  for  apples,  will  be  fpoken  of  fully  m  the 

Article  of  ftandard  fruit  trees. 

Pig  trees  will  thrive  in  almofl  any  foil  or  fitua- 
tion  t  but  they  will  not  produce  fruit  unlefs  they 
ftand  in  a  free  open  air.  They  yield  the  mod, 
and  beft,  upon  a  flrong  loamy  foil,  or  upon  a 
gentle  loam  about  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  an  half 
thick,  lying  over  chalky  land.  When  they  are 
planted  in  dry  ground,  their  fruit  is  apt  to  drop 
off  in  May  and  June,  if  that  feafon  be  alfo  dry. 
To  prevent  this,  the  trees  fhould  be  well  watered, 
and  the  ground  covered  with  mulch,  to  render  it 

fomewhat  moift.  .  r 

In  warm  countries,  thefe  trees  are  railed  from 

their  feeds ,  but  in  England  they  are  propagated 
by  fuckers  from  their  roots,  by  cuttings,  or  by 
layers.  Suckers  are  a  bad  method,  for  reafons  before 
repeatedly  affigned.  The  cuttings,  which  fhould 
ber taken" from  the  trees  in  autumn,  becaufe  they 
are  then  leaft  liable  to  bleed,  muft  be  chofen  fiom 
the  mo  ft  fruitful,  compadt,  and  fhorteft  jointed 

branches,  and  they  fhould  have  a  part  of  the 

former 
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formet  year’s  wood  at  their  bottom.  The  top 
fhould  be  left  entire,  and  not  be  Ihortened,  as  is 
ilfualiy  pa&ifed  with  other  cuttings.  If  they  are 
laid  in  a  fhady  place  for  two  or  three  days  before 
they  are  planted,  their  wounds  will  be  healed  over* 
fo  as  to  prevent  their  being  rotted  by  bleeding. 
They  fhould  then  be  planted  eight  or  nine  inches 
deep,  in  a  bed  of  loamy  earth,  in  a  warm  fitua- 
tion-,  the  furface  of  the  ground  fhould  be  covered 
three  or  four  inches  thick  with  old  tanner’s  bark* 
to  keep  out  the  froft;  and  if  the  winter  prove  fevere* 
their  tops  fhould  be  covered  with  peas  haulm* 
fern,  or  fome  other  light  covering,  to  protect 
them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  This 
covering  fhould  be  taken  off  gradually  in  the 
fpring,  as  foon  as  all  danger  of  froft  is  over;  but 
the  tan  may  remain,  to  prevent  the  drying  winds  of 
the  fpring,  and  the  fun  in  fummer,  from  penetrat- 
the  ground  fo  as  to  hurt  the  young  plants.  Thefe 
cuttings  will  be  rooted  fufficiently  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  autumn,  when  they  ihould  be  tranfplanted 
into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  :  and 
here  again  it  will  be  right  to  fhelter  them  with 
ftraw  or  haulm  during  the  enfuing  winter. 

Layers  are  the  beft  method  of  propagating  this 
fruit.  Thefe,  like  the  cuttings,  ihould  be  made 
from  woody,  compafl,  and  well  ripened  (hoots  of 
the  moft  fruitful  trees ;  and  not  from  young 
(hoots  full  of  fap,  whofe  veffels  are  large  and  open* 
and  confequently  very  apt  to  bleed  greatly.  The 
beft  time  for  laying  down  the  branches  is  in 
autumn.  If  the  winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere, 
it  will  be  right  to  cover  the  ground  about  them 
with  fome  old  tan,  or  any  other  fort  of  mulch,  to 
keep  the  froft  from  hurting  them,  and  in  the 
autumn  following  they  will  be  fufficiently  rooted 
to  be  ieparated  from  the  mother  plant.  It  is  beft 
to  tranfplant  them  into  the  places  where  they  are 
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to  remain,  as  foon  as  they  are  thus  cut  off;  though 
they  may  be  left  in  their  fitft  place  of  growth  til 
the  fprino-,  and  be  tranfplanted  then :  but  they 
ftiould  always  be  feparated  from  the  old  plants  in 
the  autumn,  becaufe  they  are  not  then  fo  full  of 
fap  as  in  the  fpring ;  nor  do  they  well  bear  trans¬ 
planting  when  they  are  large.  After  they  are 
planted  out  in  the  autumn,  the  furface  of  the 
Ground  about  their  roots  (hould  be  covered  with 
mulch  ;  and  if  the  winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  it 
it  will  be  proper  likewife  to  cover  their  tops  with 
reeds,  ftraw,  haulm,  &c.  as  before  directed  for  the 

CUttlfl  ers. 

Thefe  trees  are  always  planted  as  ftandards  in 
all  warm  countries  :  but  in  England  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  planted  againft  walls  •,  though  experience 
Ihews,  from  the  few  old  ftandards  which  we  have, 
that  they  ripen  their  fruit  full  as  well,  if  not  better*, 
upon  ftandards,  than  againft  walls,  and  that  the 
former  generally  yield  the  greateft  crop.  Mr. 
Miller  is  therefore  clearly  of  opinion,  that  they 
fhould  be  planted  either  in  ftandards  or  in  elpa- 
liers,  the  laft  of  which  he  thinks  will  fucceed  beft 
in  this  country.  I  fhall  fpeak  of  both  in  the  nex* 
enfuing  articles,  and  only  give  here  his  method  of 
pruning  this  tree,  with  fuch  general  diredions  as 
are  proper  to  be  obferved  when  it  is  trained 

againft  a  wall. 

The  branches  of  fig  trees  muft  never  be  Short¬ 
ened  when  they  are  pruned,  becaufe  all  their  fruit 
is  produced  at  the  upper  part  of  the  (hoots  of  the 
preceeding  year  *,  and  befides,  the  branches  are 
very  apt "to  die  after  the  knife.  The  belt  way 
therefore  is,  when  theie  are  too  clofe  together,  to 
cut  cut  all  the  naked  branches  quite  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  to  leave  only,  at  a  proper  diftance  from 
each  other,  thofe  which  are  beft  furnfthed  with 

lateral  fhoots.  That  diftance  fhould  not  be  lefs 

than 
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than  a  foot,  and  the  lateral  (hoots  (hould  be  laid 
four  or  five  inches  afunder.  Thefe  trees  (hould 
be  pruned  in  the  autumn  rather  than  in  the  fpring, 
becaufe,  like  all  other  trees,  they  are  lead  replete 
with  fap  in  the  former  of  thefe  feafons,  and  con- 
fequently  then  lead  liable  to  bleed  *.  Their 
branches  (hould  alfo  then  be  diveded  of  all  the 
autumnal  figs ;  and  the  fooner  this  is  done  after 
the  leaves  begin  to  fall  off,  the  better  the  young 
(hoots  will  refid  the  winter’s  cold. 

In  fome  very  cold  and  moid  feafons,  the  young 
(hoots  of  fig  trees  will  not  harden,  but  remain 
fo ft  and  full  of  juice.  When  this  happens,  there 
is  little  hope  of  a  crop  of  fruit  the  Succeeding 
year  ;  for  the  fird  frod  in  autumn  will  kill  the 
upper  part  of  thefe  (hoots,  for  a  confiderable  way 
downward.  The  bed  way  then  is  to  cut  off  all  the 
decayed  part  of  the  (hoots,  to  prevent  the  infec¬ 
tion  from  fpreading  to  the  parts  which  are  found. 
It  is  chiefly  from  the  four  or  five  uppermod  joints 
of  the  (hoots  that  the  fruit  comes  out;  and  for 
this  reafon  as  many  as  poflible  of  the  fhort  lateral 
branches  (hould  be  preferved,  and  particular  care 
(hould  be  taken  to  promote  a  fupply  of  young 
(hoots  in  every  part  of  the  tree. 

Fig  trees  reared  againd  wails  (hould  be  un-nailed 
at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  after  having  di¬ 
veded  them  of  their  remaining  leaves,  and  of  all 
the  latter  fruit,  which  hardly  ever  ripens  in  this 
country,  (though  the  fecond  crop,  produced  from 
(hoots  of  the  fame  year,  is  the  principal  one  in 
warm  climates,)  their  branches  fhould  be  laid 
down  towards  the  ground,  tied  together  in  fmall 

'*  A  vigorous  branch  of  a  fig  tree  broken  or  cut  off  in  the 
autumn  will  ceafe  to  bleed  in  one  day’s  time,  or  lefs ;  whereas 
a  branch  cut  in  the  fpring  will  often  flow  a  week,  or  more,  and 
the  wound  will  be  proporcionably  longer  before  it  heals.  Mite 
ler’s  Gardener's  Art.  Ftcus. 
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bundles,  and,  after  being  fattened  to  (takes,  to 
prevent  their  touching  the  earth,  ior  fear^  of  the 
damp  which  might  mould  them,  as  well  as  ^  to 
fecure  them  from  being  broken  by  the  wind,  they 
fhould  be  covered  over  with  ft  raw  or  litter,  to  guard 
them  from  the  froft.  This  covering  fhould  be 
taken  away  gradually  in  the  Spring,  as  the  danger 
of  froft  decreafes.  The  faft  which  I  before  hinted 
at  m  in  regard  to  the  miftaken  notion  of  benefiting 
fruit  trees  by  planting  tnetn  againft  walls,  is  re¬ 
markably  evident  from  fig  trees,  which,  in  this 
country,  almoft  always  produce  greater  quantities 
of  fruit  when  they  are  planted  againft  walls  which 
have  a  north  or  an  eaft  afpeft,  than  when  they  are 
fet  to  a  fouth  or  a  fouth  eaft  wall ;  becaufe  the 
fruit  of  thefe  laft  is  pullred  out  fo  early  in  the 
fpring,  efpecially  if  the  beginning  of  that  feafon 
be  at  all  warm,  that  the  cold,  which  leldom  fails  to 
return  here  in  April  and  May,  nips  the  greateft 
part  of  it,  and  caufes  it  to  drop  off-,  whereas  that 
of  the  former,  which  comes  out  later,  generally 
efcapes  this  danger  :  much  more  will  they  be  free 
from  this  accident  when  the  trees  are  planted  in 
efpaliers,  or  itandards. 

Some  perfons  who  are  very  curious  in  their 
fruit,  and  who  do  not  mind  a  little  extraordi¬ 
nary  expence,  ereft  againft  their  walls  trelliles 
which  extend  from  the  infide  of  one  pier  to  the 
neareft  infide  of  the  next  ;  where  the  walls  are 
built  with  piers,  as  they  mutt  be  for  this  purpofe  «. 
This  frame  work  is  conftrutted  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  that  for  efpaliers  °,  like  which  it^  need 
not  be  fet  up  till  the  trees  are  well  fpread,  and 
begin  to  bear  fruit  plentifully  for  they  may  be 

m-  Page  23 1.  n  See  before  p.  16. 

o  For  the  manner  of  conui  ucting  efpalier  frames  fee  the  next 
Article. 

trained 
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trained  till  then  againft  any  ordinary  low  efpalier 
of  a  Hi  poles  or  other  (lender  Ricks,  in  order  not 
needlefsly  to  ex  pole  the  trellifes  to  the  injuries 
of  the  weather  *,  becaufe  thefe*  being  generally 
made  of  regularly  cut  yellow  deal,  or  oak,  and 
run  up  higher,  coil  more.  Every  fourth  upright 
rail  or  pod  of  the  trellis  fhould  be  much  ftionger 
than  the  red,  and  faftened  to  the  wall  with  iron 
hooks,  which  it  is  bed  to  fix  in  the  wall  at  tiie  time 
of  building  it.  Thefe  ftronged  upright  pods 
fhould  be  about  three,  but  by  no  means  more  than 
four  feet  from  each  other.  Fhe  crofs  rails  may  bo 
(light,  as  for  common  efpaliers  •,  but  they  mud  be 
laid  much  defer  together.  For  peach,  nedarine, 
and  apricot  trees,  for  example,  which,  tor  the 
mod  part,  produce  their  fruit  on  the  young  wood, 
the  (quares  of  the  trellis  irame  fhould  not  exceed 
three  or  four  inches  *,  but  for  trees  which  continue 
to  bear  on  the  old  wood,  they  may  be  five  or  fix 
inches  wide,  and  for  vines,  eight  or  nine  inches. 
The  (hoots  of  the  trees  are  fafiened  to  this  frame 
with  ozier  twigs,  rope  yarn,  or  any  other  foft 
bandage,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are  to  efi 
paliers  i  for  they  muft  not  be  nailed  to  either,  be** 
caufe  that  would  injure  the  wood  work. 

-  Thefe  trellifes,  which  fhould  projed  about  two 
inches  from  the  wall,  are  thought  to  contribute, 
greatly  to  preferve  the  beauty  of  the  fruit,  by 
preventing  it5s  lying  too  clone  iO  the  wall,  whilfh 
it  has  at  the  fame  time  all  the  advantages  of  the 
heat  refieded  therefrom  :  nor  are  the  walls  where 
thefe  are  ufed  hurt  by  driving  nails  into  their 
joints,  and  drawing  them  out  again  every  year,  at 
the  hazard  of  pulling  out  fome  of  the  mortar  with 
them,  and  confequently  of  weakening  the  wall, 
and  making  holes  in  which  fnails  and  other  vem 
min  take  (belter  and  breed. 

f;  *  ■  .  R  3 
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Where  it  is  not  intended  to  have  trellifes,  though 
the  walls  are  built  with  piers,  the  planting  of  each 
tree  in  the  middle  of  the  fpace  between  the  piers 
will  form  a  regularity  pleafing  to  the  eye :  but  if 
trellifes  are  to  be  erected,  the  trees  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  aoainft  the  piers,  that  their  branches  may  be  on 
a  fquare  with  the  rails  to  which  they  are  to  be 

fallen  ed. 


A  R  F  I  C  L  E  V. 

Of  the  management  of  Fruit  Frees  in  Efpaliers . 

THE  trees  for  efpaliers  fhould  not  be  planted 
at  fo  great  dillances  as  againll  walls,  be- 
caufe,  if  their  branches  are  extended  to  a  very  great 
length,  they  have  not  fo  lleady  a  fupport,  nor  can 
their  gaps  be  filled  up  fo  equally  with  bearing- 
branches  ;  the  wrant  of  which  creates  a  great  de~ 
formity  to  the  eye. 

The  efpalier,  or  frame,  to  which  the  trees  are 
to  be  trained,  fhould  not  be  made  till  the  thiid 
year  after  they  are  planted  •,  for  a  few  fhort  hakes 
driven  into  the  ground  on  each  fide  of  them,  to 
fallen  their  branches  to  in  an  horizontal  pofition,  as 
they  are  produced,  will  be  fufficient  to  train  them 
properly  to  the  form  in  which  they  are  to  grow. 
The  cheapefl  way  of  making  tneie  efpaliers  is 
with  alb- poles,  of  two  fizes,  viz,  large  ones,  cut 
about  fix  feet  and  an  half  long,  for  upright  flakes, 
which  mufl  be  fharpened  at  their  biggefl  end, 
and  driven  into  the  ground  at  a  foot;  d  ilia  nee  from 
each  other,  in  a  flrait  line,  and  at  an  equal  height 
of  about  five  feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  (lender 
ones,  to  be  nailed  along  upon  the  tops  of  the  up¬ 
right  flakes,  to  keep  them  exadly  even  ;  and  alfo 

to  crofs  them,  at  about  nine  inches  diftance  row 

from 
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rom  row,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Thcfc  cro 
poles  (ho old  be  faftened  to  the  (lakes  with  wire; 
their  ends  (hould  be  cut  flat,  and  nailed  to  them, 
for  greater  fecurity  againft  high  winds  and  other 
accidents;  and  if  the  whole  is  painted  over,  01 
oiled,  it  will  laft  a  long  while.  Efpahers  made 
with  fquare  timbers,  cut  to  fuitable  fizes,  are  in¬ 
deed  more  lightly ;  but  they  are  much  more  ex- 
penflve,  and  neither  laft  longer  nor  anfwer  the 
purpofe  at  all  better,  than  the  former. 

When  the  efpalier  is  thus  framed,  the  branches 
of  the  trees  muft  be  faftened  to  it  with  fmall  ofier 
twicrs,  rope  yarn,  or  fome  fuch  binding ;  obferv- 
ing°to  train  them  in  an  horizontal  pofition,  and 
at  equal  diftances  proportioned  to  the  fize  oi  the 
fruit  and  of  the  leaves  ;  and  with  care  not .to 
crofs  any  of  them,  or  to  lay  them  in  too  thick.  The 
branches  of  the  largeft  fruits  (hould  be  at  leaft  ftx 
or  eight  inches  afunder;  but  four  or  five  will  be 
fufRcient  for  thole  of  lefier  growth. 

The  trees  chiefly  planted  for  efpaliers  are 
Apples ,  Pears ,  and  fome  Plums .  The  dutch  ftocks, 
as  the  gardeners  call  them,  are  reckoned  the  beft 
for  apples,  and  quince  ftocks  tor  pears,  when 
trained  in  this  method,  becaufe  they  prevent  the 
trees  from  growing  too  luxuriant,  make  them  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  pretty  loon,  and  continue  many  years 
in  vigour.  But,  though  I  differ  herein  from  per¬ 
haps  all  gardeners,  the  golden  pippin  feems  to  me 
almoft  the  only  apple  really  fit  for  efpaliers*.  The 

profeffors 

*  The  Golden  Pippin  is  a  fruit  peculiar  to  England.  There 
are  few  other  countries  where  it  fucceeds  well ;  nor  doe-j  it 
produce  fo  good  fruit  in  many  parts  of  this,  as  were  to  be 
wifhed.  This  is  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  it’s  being  grafted  on 
free  ftocks,  which  enlarge  the  fruit,  but  render  it  leis  valuable, 
becaufe  it’s  flei'h  is  then  not  fo  firm,  nor  it’s  flavour  fo  quick, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  apt  to  be  dry  and  mealy.  It 

R  a.  therefore 
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profeffors  of  this  art  have  indeed  given  a  long  nil 
of  other  forts :  but  I  leave  to  thofe  adepts  the 
care  of  managing  them  properly,  if  they  can, 
"when  cultivated  in  this  way  :  for  it  is  certain  that 
mod  of  them,  and  efpecially  the  nonpareil,  which 
they  recommend  particularly  for  this  purpofe,  love 
to  run  up  in  ftandards,  and  that  they  bear  the  bed 
and  higheft  flavoured  fruit  when  they  are  reared 
as  Rich. 

With  regard  to  Pears ,  the  fummer  and  autumn 
kinds  may  do  well  enough  in  efpaliers,  if  they  are 
of  the  ftnall  fpecies ;  but  the  luxuriant  large  forts 
or  the  winter  kinds,  will  not :  and  as  to  Plums ,  in 
general,  they  feldom  profper  rightly  in  this  way  ; 
firfc,  becaufe  they  fhoot  greatly  •,  and  fecondly* 
becaufe  they  cannot  bear  fo  much  cutting  as  is 
commonly  ufed  in  this  method:  for  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  conflant  rule,  that  trees  which  will  not 
bear  much  pruning  are  not  fit  for  efpaliers ;  be¬ 
caufe  there  will  confequently  be  gaps  not  eafily 
filled  up,  and  their  gumming,  or  bleeding,  is  an 
infuperable  obftacle  to  their  lading,  long. 

Cherry  trees  are  by  no  means  fit  for  efpaliers, 
becaufe  they  are  very  apt  to  be  killed  by  cutting, 
to  gap  extremely,  and  to  be  blighted  in  this  fitua- 
tion  :  neither  fhould  they,  for  thefe  reafons,  be 
planted  againft  walls. 

In  the  pruning  of  apple  trees,  the  chief  point  is, 
never  to  fiiorten  any  of  the  branches,  unlefs  there 
be  an  abfolute  want  of  wood  to  fill  up  the  va¬ 
cancies  in  the  efpaliers  ;  for  where  the  knife  is 
much  ufed,  it  only  multiplies  ufelefs  (hoots,  and 
prevents  their  fruiting ;  fo  that  the  belt  way  of 
managing  thefe  trees  is,  to  look  them  over  care- 

therefote  fhould  always  be  grafted  upon  the  crab  flock,  which 
will  not  canker  like  the  others;  and  though  the  fruit  will  not 
fee  fo  fair  to  the  fight,  yet  it  will  be  better  flavoured.  Miller’s 
'Gardner  $  Di£l.  Art.  Malls, 

fully 
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fully  in  the  growing  feafon,  to  rub  off  all  fuch. 
fnoots  as  are  irregularly  produced,  and  to  train 
the  others  down  to  the  frame  work,  in  the  pofi- 
tion  they  are  to  remain.  If  this  is  carefully  per¬ 
formed  in  the  fummer,  little  will  remain  to  be  done 
in  the  winter  ;  and  by  bending  their  (boots  down 
from  time  to  time,  as  they  are  produced,  there  will 
be  no  occalion  to  ufe  force  to  bring  them  to  a 
proper  fituation,  nor  any  danger  of  breaking  the 
branches.  The  diftance  at  which  thefe  branches 
are  trained  from  each  other  fhould  be  about  feven 
inches  for  the  larged:  forts,  and  four  or  five  for 
the  fmaller.  —  All  appld  trees  produce  their  fruit 
upon  curfons  or  fpurs,  fo  that  thefe  fhould  never 
be  cut  off-,  for  they  will  continue  fruitful  a  great 
number  of  years. 

The  very  circumftance  of  thefe  trees  not  bear¬ 
ing  the  knife,  is  an  argument  againft  their  being 
fit” for  efpaliers,  and  for  their  being  proper  to  be 

raifed  only  as  ftandards. 

It  will  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  efpalier, 
if  only  fuch  trees  as  grow  to  an  equal  height,  or 
as  nearly  equal  as  can  be,  are  planted  in  the  fame 
row.  However,  all  of  them  Should  be  fpread  low, 
horizontally,  that  their  fruit  may  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  the  heat  of  the  fun  reflected  from  the  earth; 
much  rather  than  be  fullered  to  run  up  high.  The 
large  ft  growing  forts  of  apple  trees,  when  planted 
for° efpaliers,  Ihould  be  allowed  from  twenty  five 
to  thirty  feet,  thofe  of  middle  growth  about 
eighteen  feet,  and  the  fmalleft,  fuch  for  example 
as  the  golden  pippin,  at  leaft  twelve  feet,  to  ex¬ 
tend  themfelves  in. 

When  the  trees  are  arrived  at  the  full  extent 
allowed  them  in  the  efpalier,  it  becomes  indifpen- 
fabiy  neceflary  to  cut  them  fo  as  to  keep  them 
within  the  intended  limits.  For  the  reafons  already 
given,  the  winter  is  the  only  time  for  doing  this, 

,  becaufe. 
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becaufe,  the  fap  being  then  at  reft,  the  growth  of 
the  fruit  buds  will  not  be  interrupted  by  the  rifing 
of  young  fhoots.  This  is  a  precaution  fo  little 
attended  to,  and  indeed  fo  generally  counteracted, 
that  I  would  recommend  it  to  the  particular  ob- 
fervation  of  all  gentlemen  gardeners  ^  for  it  is  for 
them  chiefly  that  I  here  write. 

To  the  great  advantage  which  efpaliers  have 
over  walls,  in  that,  as  before  hinted  p,  they  do  not, 
like  them,  refledt  cold  and  blighting  winds,  and 
are  more  eafily  (heltered  by  fixing  up  againft  them 
the  reed  fkreens  already  mentioned  q,  in  the  fpring, 
when  the  trees  are  in  bloflbm,  and  letting  them 
remain  till  the  fruit  is  out  of  danger  *,  and  alfo  in 
the  autumn  again,  if  that  feafon  fhould  prove 
bad,  for  they  *  will  then  forward  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  fruit,  and  prevent  it’s  being  blown 
down  by  high  winds  ;  I  rnuft  here  add,  that  when 
the  roots  of  the  efpalier  trees  have  reached  the 
well  loofened  ground  within  the  quarters  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  the  trees  themfelves,  finding  there 
a  more  plentiful  fupply  of  food  than  thofe  which 
are  planted  againft  walls  can  meet  with  in  their 
confined  borders,  will  fiourifti  with  redoubled  vi¬ 
gour.  The  borders  of  the  efpaliers  (hould  alfo  be 
well  dug,  or  forked,  from  time  to  time,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  growing  hard  ;  and  it  will  be  right  to 
enrich  them  with  a  good  drefling,  every  other 
year,  as  before  directed  r. 

fig  trees  are  cultivated  in  efpaliers,  with  good 
fuccels,  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  The  method 

p  Page  232,  235.  '  S  Page  234. 

*  Thefe  reed  hedges  may  be  purchafed  for  one  {hilling  a 
yard,  running  meafure,  at  fix  feet  and  an  half  high  ;  and  if 
they  are  carefully  laid  up,  when  done  with,  under  a  Ihed,  or 
otherwife,  fo  as  to  be  kept  from  the  weather,  they  will  lad: 
feven  or  eight  years. 

1  Page  251,  and  255. 
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there,  which  it  would  be  advilhble  to  follow  in 
this  country,  is,  to  loofen  their  branches  at  the  end 
of  autumn,  and  then  to  tie  them  in  bundles  and 
cover  them  with  draw,  or  haulm,  as  before  advif- 
ed  s  for  thole  that  are  planted  againll  walls.  1  hey 
are  thus  preferved  from  the  injury  of  cold  during 
the  winter,  and  are  fattened  up  again  as  ioon  as 
the  danger  of  frod  is  over.  T.  he  trees  thus  ma¬ 
naged  generally  produce  great  crops.  Their  cul¬ 
ture  is,  in  other  refpefts,  the  fame  as  before  dr- 
reded  h  Reed  hedges  are  alfo  of  great  fervice 
here,  by  placing  them  every  night  on  each  fide  of 
the  efpalier,  whenever  there  is  danger  of  cold 
winds  or  frody  nights,  and  taking  them  away  in 

the  day. 

ARTICLE.  VI. 

*  ^ 

Of  the  management  of  Standard  Fruit  Trees. 

TO  the  direftions  before  given  for  railing, 
grafting,  tranfplanting,  and  training  fuch 
ftocks  as  are  intended  for  ftandard  fruit  trees, 
and  to  the  advantages  which  thefe  receive,  not 
only  from  their  fituation,  but  alfo  from  their  not 
being  hacked  and  mangled  with  the  knife,  as  all 
efpalter  and  wall  trees  are  in  order  to  keep  them 
within  certain  dated  forms  and  limits,  howfoever 
repugnant  this  may  be  to  nature';  I  muft  here 
add,  as  properly  belonging  to  this  head,  though 
at  the  hazard  of  repeating  what  has  been  already 
faid,  that  thefe  docks  ffcould  not  exceed  two  years 
growth  from  the  bud,  or  graft,  when  they  are 
planted  ;  that  they  fhould  be  fadened  to  dakes  till 
they  have  acquired  fufficient  drength  not  to  be  in 

‘  Page  259.  Page  2^6 — zfo.  , 

t  See  the  preceding  ARTICLES  I,  II,  and  Ilf,  - 

danger 
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danger  of  being  blown  out  of  the  ground  ;  and 
that  the  foie  art  of  pruning  them,  when  grown 
up  to  be  trees,  confifls  in  cutting  out  all  fuch  irre¬ 
gular  croft  branches  as,  if  left,  would  rub  a  gain  ft 
and  gall  others,  when  agitated  by  high  winds,  and 
al-fo  all  decayed  branches  $  but  that  none  of  the 
ihoots  of  thefe  trees  fhould  ever  be  fhortened. 
All  fuckers  or  Ihoots  from  their  ftem  or  roots 
fhould  be  removed  as  foon  as  they  appear ;  and 
when  any  branches  are  broken  by  the  wind,  or 
other  accident,  thefe  fhould  be  cut  oft,  either 
down  to  the  divifion  of  the  branch,  or  clofe  to 
the  ftem  from  whence  it  was  produced.  The 
beft  time  for  this  work  is  in  November ;  for  it 
fhould  not  be  done  in  frofty  weather,  nor  when 
the  fap  begins  to  be  in  motion  in  thefpring. 

If  thefe  trees  grow  top-heavy,  fo  as  to  endanger 
their  being  broken  by  winds,  it  is  neceffary  to 
lighten  the  upper  burden.  This  fhould  be  done 
by  cutting  off  part  of  the  large  branches,  and 
leaving  a  leading  branch  to  carry  on  the  circula¬ 
tion,  rather  than  by  taking  a  branch  oft  quite 
clofe  to  the  body;  becaufe  this  muft  neceffarily 
leave  a  large  wound,  which,  by  affording  lodge¬ 
ment  to  water,  will  endanger  die  rotting  of  the 
tree.  The  moil  effectual  way  to  prevent  this 
accident  whenever  any  confiderable  part  is  cut  off, 
is,  to  cover  the  wound  with  grafting  clay  or  wax, 
and  to  tie  over  that  a  piece  of  tarpawlin,  or  of 
fheet  lead. 

As  it  never  is  advifable  to  place  many  ftandards 
in  a  kitchen  garden,  becaufe  their  fhade  and  the 
dripping  of  their  leaves  would  injure  the  plants 
within  their  reach  ;  I  need  not  here  mention  the 
diftances  at  which  they  fhould  be  ftt.  That  will 
be  dire&ed  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  Orchard, 
to  which  it  properly  belongs  to  have  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  thefe  trees.  A  few  of  them  may  indeed,,  as 

is 
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Is  the  general  cuitom,  be  fet  here  and  there  in  the 
quarters  of  large  gardens,  without  their  doing 
much  hurt :  but  the  more  irregular  parts  of  the 
garden,  of  which  there  feldom  fails  to  be  feveral 
about  the  fkirts  of  extenfive  grounds,  are  fitteft 
tor  thefe  trees  ;  efpecially  if  they  be  fuch  as  are 
apt  to  grow  to  a  large  fize.  The  fmaller  kinds  are 
preferable  for  the  infide  of  the  quarters.  Among 
thefe  I  clafs  particularly  all  the  ftone  fruits  :  for  I 
cannot  agree  with  any  of  our  profefifed  gardeners, 
in  thinking  that  none  of  thefe  fpecies,  except  the 
Breda  and  the  Brufiels’s  apricots,  are  fit  for  ftand- 
ards  •,  becaufe  I  am  convinced,  as  well  from  the 
experiments  before  related  u,  as  from  feveral  others, 
and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  that, 
taking  one  year  with  another,  all  fruits  are  more  per- 
fe&ly  ripened,  and  confequently  acquire  a  higher 
flavour,  upon  ftandard  trees,  than  in  efpaliers,  or 
againft  walls.  Their  fize  may  indeed  be  fmaller, 
and  their  appearance  lefs  beautiful  to  the  eye  :  but 
their  fuperior  goodnefs  will  make  ample  amends 
for  thele  comparatively  trifling  deficiences; 

I  therefore  have  nothing  farther  to  fay  on  this 
head,  unlefs  it  be,  to  fpeak  of  the  culture  of  fuch 
fruit  trees,  fit  for  fuitable  places  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  as  do  not  belong  to  either  of  the  fore* 
going  articles  of  Efpaliers  and  Walls :  and  to 
complete  my  pro  mile  in  regard  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  fruit  laid  up  for  keeping. 

Almond  trees  have  a  beautiful  effefd  in  a  garden 
whilft  they  are  in  bloom;  and  accordingly  they 
are  cultivated  in  this  country,  more  for  the  fake 
of  their  flowers,  than  for  their  fruit:  though  this 
laid  is  alfo  well  worth  attending  to,  and  may, 
with  proper  care,  in  a  well  flickered  warm  fitua- 
tion,  be  produced  very  good  in  England. 
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Thefe  trees  are  propagated  by  inoculating  a 
bud  of  them  into  a  plum  or  a  peach  (lock,  or  into 
a  ftock  of  their  own  kind,  in  the  month  of  July. 
The  next  fpring  when  the  buds  (hoot,  is  the  time 
to  train  them  up,  either  for  ftandards,  or  for  half 
ftandards,  as  the  cultivator  choofes :  though  the 
•ufual  method  is  to  bud  them  at  the  height  intend¬ 
ed  for  their  Items.  In  the  fecond  year  after  bud¬ 
ding,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  into  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain.  The  beft  feafon  tor 
doing  this  is  in  October,  as  foon  as  their  leaves 
begin  to  decay,  if  they  are  to  (land  in  dry  ground; 
but  if  they  are  to  be  removed  into  a  wet  foil, 
February  is  a  far  more  preferable  time.  It  is 
like  wife  to  be  obferved,  that  plum  flocks  will 
always  prove  the  beft  for  this  laft,  and  almond  or 
•peach  ftocks  for  the  former  fituation. 

The  bio  fib  ms  of  thefe  trees  often  appear  in  Fe¬ 
bruary,  when  the  fpring  is  forward :  but  if  froft 
comes  on  while  they  are  out,  their  beauty  is  of 
fhort  duration,  for  they  are  at  once  deftroyed,  and 
they  then  produce  very  little  fruit.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  thefe  trees  do  not  flower  till  late  in  March, 
they  feldom  fail  to  bear  plenty  of  almonds,  many 
of  which  will  be  very  fweet,  and  fit  for  the  table 
when  green  :  but  they  will  not  keep  long. 

Fig  trees  (the  method  of  propagating  which, 
and  of  training  them  to  walls  and  efpaliers  has 
already  been  given  x,)  are,  from  experience,  found 
to  produce  the  greateft  crops  of  fruit  when  they 
are  reared  as  ftandards.  But  yet,  fuch  is  the 
force  of  prejudice,  the  cuftom  of  planting  them 
again  ft  walls  ftill  prevails  among  us,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  contrary  example  of  other  nations,  and 
particularly  of  thofe  which  are  moft  famous  for 

x  Page  256,  259,  266* 
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the  culture  of  thefe  trees.  Th  y  always  make 
them  ftandards,  and  conftantly  find  their  account 
in  fo  doing.  The  miftaken  notion  that  their 
branches  are  then  mod  liable  to  be  killed  by  froft, 
in  fevere  winters,  may  be  eafily  and  effectually  got 
over,  by  tying  together  as  many  of  them  as  can  be 
conveniently  brought  into  a  bundle,  and  then 
wrapping  them  over  with  hay-bands,  ftraw, 
haulm,  or  feme  other  light  covering,  which  (hould 
be  taken  off  gradually  in  the  ipring,  in  order  not 
to  expofe  the  (hoots  too  fuddenly  to  the  open  air. 
The  fame  may  alfo  be  laid  round  the  items,  and 
upon  the  ground  about  their  roots,  for  a  yet  farther 
fecurity,  if  it  be  thought  neceffary  :  but  in  doing 
this,  great  care  (hould  be  taken  that  neither  rats 
nor  mice  harbour  in  this  covering  •,  for  they  will 
eat  off  the  bark  of  the  (hoots,  and  thereby  kill 
them.  Mr.  Miller  has  often  obferved  this  in 
many  of  the  larged:  branches  of  Eg  trees  which 
were  planted  againft  walls  y.  The  winter  is  the 
time  when  thefe  vermin  do  this  mifehief;  and 
therefore  they  (hould  be  carefully  watched  at  that 
feafon. 

The  common  blue  fig,  and  the  common  white, 
are  the  forts  mod:  generally  cultivated  in  England. 
This  laft  is  a  great  bearer,  and  it’s  fruit  is  very 
fweet :  but  neither  it,  nor  the  former,  is  to  be 
compared  to  the  brown  or  chefnut-coloured  Ifchia 
Eg,  or  the  fmall  white  early  fig,  for  hardinefs  or 
for  tafte.  Thefe  are  not  eafily  hurt  by  any  of  our 
frofts ;  and  their  fruit  ripens  fo  well  with  us,  that 
they  have  been  known,  not  unfrequently,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  tolerably  good  fecond  crop,  in  this  country, 
when  the  feafons  have  been  favourable.  The 
Ifchia  fig,  which  is  purple  within,  is  highly  fla¬ 
voured,  and  grows  to  the  larged:  fize  of  any  of 
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this  kind  of  fruit.  The  white  early  fig  is  white 
within,  and  fweet  ;  but  not  high  flavoured. 

Filberts  may  be  propagated  by  {owing  their 
tints  in' February,  till  which  tune  thefe  fhould  be 
kept  in  land,  in  a  mold  cellar,  where  no  ver¬ 
min  can  get  at  them:  but  the  moil  expeditious 
way,  and  the  fared  to  obtain  the  forts  de fired,  is 
to  raife  them  from  layers. 

'  Medlar  trees  may  be  raifed  by  grafting  or 
budding  them  upon  the  common  white  thorn. 
This  Is  the  tffual  way  of  propagating  the  Ame¬ 
rican  forts  (which  are  of  the  haw-thorn  kind);  but 
the  bed  way  to  raife  the  other  forts  is  from  their 
feeds.  All  medlars  will  take  when  they  are  graft¬ 
ed  or  budded  upon  each  other.  They  will  a  Kb 
take  upon  docks  of  pears,  or  of  quinces,  and 
both  of  thefe  will  take  upon  the  medlar ;  fo  that 
there  is  a  great  affinity  between  them.  All  the 
American  forts  will  grow  twenty  feet  high,  if 
they  are  not  dinted  by  grafting. 

Medlars  may  alfo  be  raifed  from  their  feeds* 
which,  if  put  into  the  ground  in  autumn,  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  will  come  up  the  following 
fpring:  but  if  they  are  not  fet  till  the  next  year* 
they  will  not  ffioot  till  the  year  after. 

Mulberry  trees  may  be  railed  either  from  feeds* 
from  cuttings,  or  from  layers.  The  branches 
(which  are  laid  down  for  layers  will  take  diffident 
root  in  one  year,  and  ffiould  then  be  feparated 
from  the  mother  tree.  But  as  thefe  branches* 
which  fhould  always  be  the  mod  fruitful  that  can 
be  Tingled  out  upon  an  old  tree,  for  thofe  of 
Young  ones  are  not  near  fo  good,  nor  is  the  fruit 
of  thefe  lad  ever  fo  large  or  fo  well  flavoured  as 
that  of  the  former,)  are  often  fituated  fo  high  that 
they  cannot  be  layed  otherwife  than  by  raising  up 
to  them  boxes  or  bafkets  of  earth,  and  fopponing 
them  there  [ill  die  layers  have  taken  root,,  and  are 

cut 
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cut  off;  it  is  found  to  be  more  convenient  to 
propagate  thefe  trees  by  cuttings  ;  for  thefe,  if 
rightly  choren  (likfcwife  from  the  moil  fruitful 
branches  of  old  trees),  and  fkilfully  managed,  will 
take  root  very  well ;  and,  which  is  an  advantage 
peculiar  to  this  method,  they  may  be  brought 
from  diftant  trees.  Thefe  cuttings,  which  (hould 
be  (hoots  of  the  former  year,  with  one  joint  of 
the  two  years  wood  at  their  bottom,  (hould  not 
be  (hortened,  but  buried  their  full  length,  fo  as  to 
leave  only  two  or  three  buds  above  ground.  The 
heft  time  for  planting  them  is  in  March*  after  the 
danger  of  hard  froft  is  over.  They  (hould  be  fet 
in  light  rich  earth,  fuch  as  is  that  of  mod  of 
the  old  kitchen  gardens  about  London  ;  for  that 
is  the  foil  in  which  the  mulberry  tree  delights* 
provided  it  be  alfo  very  deep  *.  The  ground  (hould 
be'preffed  clofe  about  the  cuttings  ;  and  if  they  are 
covered  with  glades,  their  footing  will  be  forward¬ 
ed.  Where  thefe  are  wanting,  the  iurface  of  the 
earth  about  them  (hould  be  covered  with  mofs* 
or  mulch,  to  prevent  it’s  drying  ;  for  they  (hould 
be  watered  but  little.  If  the  cuttings  make  good 

.O  O 

fhoots,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  the  next  fpring 
into  a  nurfery,  where  their  Items  (hould  be  trained 
up  regularly,  by  fattening  them  to  (lakes,  and 
pruning  off  clofely  all  their  lateral  branches,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  two  or  three  of  the  weakeft,  which 

*  Mr.  Miller  obferves,  that  he  has  feen  in  Tome  of  thofe 
gardens  mulberry  trees  of  a  very  great  age,  which  are  extreme¬ 
ly  healthy  and  fruitful,  and  that  their  fruit  is  larger  and  better 
flavoured  than  that  of  younger  trees :  but  that  he  has  never 
yet  feen  any  mulberry  trees  which  have  been  planted  in  a  very 
lliff  foil,  or  in  fballow  ground,  either  upon  clay,  chalk,  or 
gravel,  thrive  or  bear  well.  So  far  from  it,  that  the  ftems  and 
branches  of  thefe  have  always  been  covered  with  roofs,  and 
what  little  fruit  they  have  fo  me  times  yielded  hss  been  fjrsall, 
?!lbtat1ed,  and  late  before  it  ripened.  Gardener's  Dz&,  An, 
Ficus. 
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may  be  left  to  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the  fap, 
for  the  increafe  of  the  ftem  :  for  when  they  are 
totally  divefted  of  their  fide  fhoots,  all  the  fap  is 
drawn  up  to  the  top,  and  the  head  then  grows  too 
foil  for  the  ftem,  and  becomes  too  heavy  to  be 
fupported  by  it.  After  about  four  years  growth 
in  the  nurfery,  thefe  trees  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant 
where  they  are  to  remain :  for  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  with  greater  fafety  while  young,  than  when 
they  are  of  a  large  fize. 

Mr.  Miller  has  found  the  cuttings  of  mulberry, 
trees  take  root  much  fooner  in  a  hot  bed,  than  in 
the  common  ground  :  but  either  there,  or  in  any 
other  place  fully  expofed  to  the  fun,  they  iliould 
be  (haded  with  mats  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 

till  they  have  taken  root. 

The  only  pruning  which  this  tree  requires,  is, 
to  cut  away  all  dead  wood,  and  to  difplace  fuch 
crofs  branches  as  would  otherwife  be  apt  to  rub 
againft,  and  to  gall,  each  other  :  for  as  it  produces 
ids  fruit  upon  fhoots  of  the  fame  year’s  growth, 
which  proceed  from  buds  at  the  extremities  of  the 
former  year’s  wood,  none  of  theie  fhould  ever  be 
ibortened. 

The  white  mulberry  is  the  fort  which  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and,  I  believe,  in  America,  for  it  s  leaves 
to  feed  filk  worms :  but  the  Perfians  and  the 
Chinefe  always  make  ufe  of  the  common  black 
mulberry  for  that  purpofe*,  and  it  is  faid  by  fome 
who  have  tried  both,  that  the  worms  fed  with  the 
leaves  of  this  laft,  produce  much  better  filk  than 
thefe  fed  with  the  former.  To  this  is  added, 
that  the  leaves  of  the  black  fort  fhould  never  be 
given  to  the  worms  after  they  have  eaten  for  iome 
time  of  the  white,  left  they  ihould  burft  them.  ^ 
The  white  mulberry  is  as  hardy  as  the  black, 
and  may  be  propagated  in  the  lame  manner :  but 
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the  mo  ft  expeditious  way  of  railing  numbeis  of 
thefe  trees  is  from  their  feeds,  which  may  be  had 
in  plenty  from  the  fouth  of  France,  01  Italy.  1.  h^ 
belt  wav  of  fowing  them  here  is  upon  a  moderate 
hot  bed,  where  they  ihould  be  covered  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep  with  light  earth :  and 
the  moft  proper  time,  for  this  country,  is  about 
the  middle  of  March.  The  plants  will  come  up 
in  five  or  fix  weeks:  but  as  they  are  tender  at 
firft,  the  hot  bed  Ihould  be  arched  over  with 
hoops,  and  thefe  fhould  be  covered  with  mats,  to 
{hade  the  plants  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  to 
protea:  them  from  cold  at  night  :  and  it  ihould 
be  watered  pretty  frequently  in  very  dry  weather. 
They  muft  be  kept  dean  from  weeds  during  the  en- 
fuing  fumtner,  and  flickered  again,  as  before,  from 
the  time  that  the  frofts  begin  to  come  on  in  autumn. 
With  this  management,  for  they  do  not  require 
any  other  culture,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  the 
next  March  into  the  nurfery,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  two  or  three  years,  to  get  ftrength  ;  and 
then  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  trees  which  are  intended  for  feeding  ot 
filk  worms  ihould  not  be  fuffered  to  grow  tall, 
but  fhould  rather  be  kept  in  a  iort  of  hedge  ;  anjd 
inftead  of  pulling  off  their  leaves  one  by  one,  it 
is  better  to  clip  them  off  with  a  pair  of  iheais  . 
for  this  is  much  fooner  done,  and  with  lels  detu- 
ment  to  the  tree.  - —  The  author  of  one  of  the 
papers  in  the  Philifophical  Franfaftions y,  fp cak¬ 
ing  of  the  propagation  of  mulberry  trees  for  the 
food  of  filk  worms,  feems  to  think  that  it  may  be 
a  yet  better  way  to  low  foroe  acres  of  land  with 
mulberry  feeds,  and  to  cut  the  plants  with  a 
fey  the,  fo  as  to  keep  them  always  low:  and  Dr.  Jh 
Beale,  in  the  fame  valuable  collection  is  ot 
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opinion,  that,  wherever  the  mulberry  tree  grows., 
there  the  filk  worm  will  live  and  fpin  good  filk. 

Quince  trees  are  eafily  propagated,  either  by 
fuckers,  or  cuttings,  planted  in  a  moid  foil. 
Suckers  are  the  word  to  raife  them  from,  for 
reaibns  before  afTigned  •,  and  cuttings  are  generally 
preferred  to  layers,  becaufe  they  are  of  more 
fpeedy  growth.  Thefe  cuttings  fhould  be  fet  early 
in  the  autumn,  and  fliouid  be  watered  often,  to 
encourage  their  rooting.  In  the  fecond  year  after 
planting,  they  will  be  fit  to  remove  into  the  nur- 
fery,  where,  after  being  fet  a  foot  afunder  in  rows 
three  feet  didant  from  each  other,  they  (hould  be 
managed  as  before  directed  for  apples.  After  two 
or  three  years  growth  in  the  nurfery,  they  will  be 
large  enough  to  tranfplant  into  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain.  A  moid  fituation,  fuch,  for 
example,  as  the  fide  of  a  river,  pond,  or  ditch, 
will  make  them  produce  the  mod,  and  the  larged, 
fruit :  but  that  which  grows  on  a  dry  foil  will  be 
better  tailed,  and  earlier  ripe.  Thefe  trees  re¬ 
quire  no  other  pruning,  than  keeping  their  Items 
clear  from  fuckers,  cutting  away  all  crofs  branches, 
and  difplacing  all  upright  luxuriant  fhoots  fronv 
the  middle  of  the  tree,  that  it’s  head  may  not  be 
too  much  crowded  with  wood  :  for  that  is  of  bad 
confequence  to  all  fruit  trees.  A  fure  way  to  have 
the  bell  forts,  is  to  graft  or  bud  them  upon  (locks 
of  their  own  kind  raifed  from  cuttings.  The 
trees  lb  managed  will  bear  fruit  much  fooner,  and 
more  plentifully,  than  thofe  which  are  railed  from 
fuckers  or  layers.  —  The  Portugal  quince  is  the 
mod  valuable. 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  feveral  methods  of 
obtaining  each  fort  of  fruit  from  the  tree,  it  will 
be  right  to  confider  the  means  by  which  it’s 
poffeffor  may  bed  and  longed  p refer ve  that  fweet 
reward  of  his  ex  pence  and  care  y  whether  k  be,  in 

order 
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order  to  enjoy  the  laudable  pride  of  entertaining 
his  friends  wich  the  falutary  product  of  his  own 
labour  •,  or,  if  profit  be  his  aim,  to  keep  it  till 
it  will  fetch  a  price  proportioned  to  the  advance 
which  every  commodity  bears  when  it  is  fcarce. 

To  proceed  the  more  rationally  in  this  inquiry, 
it  will  be  proper  to  examine,  firft,  what  it  is  that 
haftens  putrefadtion  in  fruit,  and  then  to  confider 
the  means  of  guarding  againd  every  fuch  caufe. 

Thoufands  of  objects  teach  us,  that  moidureand 
warmth  are  the  great  caufes  of  putrefadlion.  From 
the  decay  of  many  otherwife  lading  bodies,  we 
learn,  that  the  alternate  changes  of  heat  and  cold, 
of  drynefs  and  moidure,  moulder  to  pieces  even 
the  folid  oak.  Thefe  general  caufes  of  putrefac¬ 
tion  and  decay  fhould  therefore  be  avoided,  or 
prevented,  as  much  as  pofiible :  and  to  this  end 
an  equal  date  of  the  air,  with  regard  to  heat  and 
drynefs,  becomes  neceffary  in  a  repofitory  for  the 
prefervation  of  fruit.  The  want  of  drynefs  renders 
cellars,  in  general,  unfit  for  this  purpole  :  though 
fome  of  them  may,  perhaps,  be  dry  enough  ;  and 
if  they  are,  the  other  requifite,  of  an  equal  date 
of  heat,  is  ufually  found  in  them  :  but  as  this  is 
not  often  the  cafe,  it  is  furely  worth  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  while  to  provide  a  receptacle  on  purpofe 
for  his  fruit.  A  clofet  furrounded  every  way  with 
good  walls,  and  furnifhed  with  double  doors,  pro- 
mifes  the  bed  fuccefs,  In  this  clofet,.  different 
compartments,  or  bins,  may  be  made  of  brick, 
which  continues  much  drier  than  done  or  wood* 
Large  jars,  or  cafks,  will  alfo  anfwer  the  fame  end, 
when  they  are  clofely  dapped  *,  and  fo  do  boxes, 
as  it  weii  known  to  the  London  fruiterers. 
Either  of  thefe  may  be  proportioned  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  which  it  is  advifable  to  keep  in  each  :  I  mean, 
to  the  quantity  that  is  to  be  confumed  within  a 
few  days  j  for  even  in  fuch  a  place,  the  fruit 
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iliould  be  expofed  to  the  air  as  littie  as  can  be, 
before  it  is  eaten.  Experience  will  foon  ftiew  to 
the  q;ood  manager  the  importance  of  this  caution. 
—  Eggs  afford  a  manifeft  inftance  of  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  feemingly  flight  protection  from  the  in? 
prefs  and  egrefs  of  air,,  by  the  long  while  (iorne 
months)  that  they  will  keep  fweet  and  irefh,  when 
covered  all  over,  uniformly,  with  only  a  thin  coat 

of  any  undtuous  matter. 

Chance  convinced  an  excellent  and  attentive 
ho  life  wife  of  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  caie  as  is  here  re 
commended  for  the  prefervation  of  fruit.  Her 
refidence  was  then  in  Switzerland,  where  the 
houfes  are  generally  built  of  Hone,  with  thick 
walls,  in  which  there  frequently  are  cupboaids^,  u 
I  may  fo  call  them,  which  fhut  with  doors  exactly 
fitted  to  them.  In  one  of  thefe,  this  lady  put  a 
plate  of  fruit,  I  think  it  was  furnmer  fruit ;  but  I 
will  riot  be  politive  as  to  that  circumftan ce,  having 
loft  the  memorandum  which  I  made  of  this  fa£t 
when  it  was  related  to  me.  Likewife  by  chance, 
this  cupboard  was  not  opened  till  lome^  months 
after,  when,  to  her  great  furprife,  the  fruit  was 
plump  and  found,  and  had  loft  very  little  of  its 

Original  flavour. 

When  the  fruit  (I  here  mean  chiefly  apples  and 
pears,  for  they  are  the  fltteft  for  keeping,)  has 
been  carefully  gathered  by  hand,  in  perfectly  dry 
weather,  and  fweated  for  fame  days,  in  heaps  on  a 
clean  floor,  as  before  .directed,  till  it  has  dii* 
charged  it’s  watery  and  crude  juices ;  eacn  apple 
©r  pear  muft  be  rubbed  fingly  with  a  coaife  clotn, 
to  clearl  and  dry  them,  and  if  the  lea  ft  hurt,  or 
fpeck,  tending  to  putrefaftion,  appears  at  this 
wiping,  all  the  fruit  io  marked  muft  be  laid  ande, 
as  unfit  for  keeping.  A  layer  of  very  dry  ftraw 

Should  be  laid  at  the  bottom  ot  tne  vcffel,  what- 

ever 
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ever  it  be,  in  which  they  are  to  be  preierved,  and 
upon  this  a  layer  of  perfedly  found  apples,  .or 
pears  ;  then  another  layer  of  flraw  over  them,  a 
layer  of  fruit  upon  this,  and  fo  alternately,  till  the 
whole  intended  quantity  is  put  in.  I  have  named 
ftraw,  becaufe  it  is  eafiell  to  come  at :  but  any 
1  other  fubftance  which  is  perfeftly  dry,  and  lea  t 
liable  to  corruption,  will  do.  If,  therefore,  each 
layer  of  fruit  is  (heltered  above  and  below  with  a 
covering  of  paper,  to  preferve  it  from  the  tafte 
which  faw-duft  might  give  it,  this  bids  fair  to 
anfwer  the  defired  purpole.  On  this  principle  it 
is  that  roots  are  preferved  in  land  :  the  only  ob- 
ieftion  to  which,  for  the  ufe  here  intended,  is, 
that  it’s  weight  may  hurt  the  fruit :  otherwik,  it 
promifes  well,  when  perfectly  dry. 


ARTICLE  VIE 

Of  Fruit -bearing  Shrubs . 

pURRANTS  are  eafily  propagated  by  planting 
their  cuttings  in  a  fpot  of  frefii  earth  at  any 
time  between  the  beginning  of  Septenibcr  and 
the  middle  of  October.  If  they  are  let  in  rows,  a 
foot  afunder,  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  watered 
in  very  dry  weather,  they  will  be  fie  to  traniplant 
into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  at  the 
end  of  one  year;  or  they  may  be  left  two  in  the 
nurfery,  where  they  fhould,  in  the  mean  while, 
be  trained  for  their  future  dedication,  eithet  by 
rubbing  all  the  buds  off  their  Items,  to  the  height 
of  about  one  foot  if  they  are  to  be  llandards,  01 
by  rendering  them  fiat,  if  they  are  defigned  fot 
walls,  pales,  or  efpaliers.  The  younger  they  aie 
planted  out,  the  better  they  will  iucceed.  The 
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belt  feafon  for  this  is  foon  after  their  leaves  be»it? 
to  decays  becaufe  they  will  then  have  time  to 
take  root  before  the  winter  comes  on,  fo  as  not  to 
be  in  danger  of  buffering  from  drought  in  the 
ipring.  The  fruit  of  thefe  fhrub?  is  faireft  to  the 
eye  when  they  are  planted  againft  efpaliers,  pales, 
or  wall?,  for  which  their  diftance  from  each  other 
fhould  be  ten  or  twelve  feet.  If  they  are  fet  in 
rows,  for  ffandards,  as  is  the  common  pradhee  of 
the  gardeners  who  cultivate  their  fruit  for  fale, 
the  rows  fhould  be  ten  feet  alunder,  and  the  plants 
in  the  rows  four  feet  from  each  other.  Their  fruit 
will  ripen  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  fooner  againft 
a  jouth-eaft  wall  or  pale,  than  it  will  in  the  open 
air ;  and  it  will  be  proportionably  later  againft  a 
north  wall  or  pail  ;  fo  that  by  thefe  means  it  may 
be  continued  a  long  time  in  perfection,  efpecially 
if  the  north  pales  are  fhaded  with  nuts  in  the  hear 
of  the  day,  to  retard  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

The  pruning  of  thefe  fbrubs  w  very  eafy :  for 
as  they  produce  their  fruit;  upon  the  former  year’s 
wood,  and  upon  the  (mail  fours  (the  gardeners 
call  them  fnags)  which  come  out  of  the  old  wood, 
the  only  eifential  things  to  be  obferved  therein 
are,  net  to  let  their  llioots  grow  too  dole  together, 
and  never  to  cut  off  their  fpurs. 

Thefe  plants  will  thrive  in  alrnoft  any  foil  or 
lituation :  but  their  fruj£  is  always  beft  when  they 
grow  in  the  open  air,  and  upon  a  light  loamy 
foil. 

The  Champaign  currant,  which  is  of  a  pale  red 
colour,  and  the  white  and  the  red  Dutch  currants, 
are  the  largeft  and  the  mod  efteemed.  The  black 
currant  is  banifhed  from  the  table,  on  account  of 
it’s  ftrong  difagreeable  favour :  but  a  rob  is  made 
of  it,  which  is  of  excellent  ufe  in  pales  of  fore, 
throats  and  c]uinfies. 

G  ocjberries 
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Gooskerries  are  propagated  either  by  fuckers  taken 
from  the  .old  plants,  or  by  cuttings.  Thefe  laft 
are  by  far  preferable  becaufe  they  generally  root 
die  beft,  and  are  lead:  apt  to  produce  fuckers, 
which  always  weaken  the  Rock  from  whence  they 
proceed.  The  cuttings  fhould  be  taken  from  the 
handfomeft  (boots  of  the  beft  bearing  branches  of 
tjie  moft  fruitful  (hrubs :  they  fhould  be  about 
fix  or  eight  inches  long,  and  fhould  be  taken  off, 
and  planted,  in  autumn,  juft  before  their  leaves 
begin  to  fall,  about  three  inches  deep,  in  light 
earth,  expofed  to  the  morning  fun.  Their  growth 
will  be  promoted  by  watering  of  them  gently  in 
dry  weather,  and  they  will  be  trained  up  regularly 
to  a  ftrait  Item,  if  all  their  under  (hoots  are  rubbed 
off  in  the  fummer,  as  foon  as  they  appear,  fo  as 
to  leave  only  the  uppermoft  or  ftrongeft.  In  the 
next  October,  thefe  plants  will  be  fit  to  remove 
into  a  nurfery,  where,  after  trimming  their  roots, 
a.nd  cutting  off  all  fide  branches,  they  fhould  be 
fet  a  foot  alunder  in  rows  three  feet  diftant  from 
each  other,  in  an  open  fpot  of  frefh  earth,  which 
has  been  well  dug,  and  cleanfed  from  all  noxious 
weeds  and  roots.  They  fhould  here  be  fattened  to 
fhort  fticks,  or  (takes,  the  more  effectually  to  render 
their  ftems  ftrait  and  upright;  they  fhould  be  clear¬ 
ed  from  all  lateral  (hoots  to  the  height  of  about  a 
foot  above  the  furface  of  the  earth  *,  and  after 
one  year’s  training  in  this  manner  (keeping  them 
dear  from  weeds,  and  cutting  out  all  crofs 
branches,  fo  that  their  heads  may  not  become  too 
thick),  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  to  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain.  The  foil,  for  them  to 
thrive  to  the  greateft  advantage,  fhould  then  be  a 
rich  light  fandy  earth  ;  though  they  will  do  very 
well  in  middling  foils  which  are  not  too  ftrong  or 
moift,  and  in  all  fituations.  However,  their  fruit 
is  beft  when  they  grow  in  an  open  expofure,  and 
not  within  the  (hade  of  other  trees.  The  beft 

>  feafoii 
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feafon  for  this  tranfplanting  is  like  wife  i  n  Odtohef, 
when  their  leaves  begin  to  decay  *,  and  it  will  alio 
be  right  then  to  trim  their  roots  again,  to  dived: 
them  off  all  lateral  and  all  crofs  (hoots,  and  to 
fhorten.  all  their  long  branches,  fo  as  to  make  the 
head  regular.  The  diftance  at  which  they  ftiouM 
be  planted  now,  if  there  be  a  large  number  of 
them,  is  eight  feet  row  from  row,  and  fix  feet 
afunder  in  the  rows. 

The  gardeners  around  London,  who  raife  great 
quantities  of  thefe  bufhes  in  order  to  fupply  the 
markets  with  their  fruit,  prune  them  foon  after 
Michaelmas,  and  then  dig  up  the  ground  in  the 
abovementioned  intermediate  fpaces,  and  plant  it 
with  cole  worts  for  fpring  ufe.  Their  ground  is 
by  this  means  employed  all  the  winter,  without 
hurting  the  goofberries  *,  and  the  coleworts  fo 
planted  often  efcape  in  hard  frofts,  when  others 
which  are  lefs  (heltered  are  often  deftroyed.  This 
hufbandry  is  well  worth  pradtifing  where  land  is 
dear,  or  where  perfons  are  confined  for  room. 

The  common  practice  of  clipping  the  heads  of 
thefe  fhrubs  with  (hears,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
roundiih  form,  is  very  wrong  :  becaufe  they  be¬ 
come  thereby  fo  crowded  with  wood,  that  the 
fruit  which  they  do  produce  never  grows  then  to 
half  the  fize  that  it  would  if  the  branches  were 
properly  thinned  with  a  pruning  kniie,  all  the 
mifpiaced  ones  cut  away,  and  the  ffrong  bearing 
(hoots  (hortened  to  about  ten  inches,  with  care 
always  to  prune  them  off  behind  a  leaf  bud.  With 
this  management,  with  keeping  the  ground  clear 
from  weeds,  with  digging  it  at  lead  once  a  year, 
and  with  bellowing  a  little  rotten  dung  upon  it 
every  other  year,  the  fruit  will  be  near  twice  as 
large  as  that  which  is  raifed  in  the  common  way, 
and  the  fhurbs  will  continue  in  vigour  much 
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The  large  white  Dutch,  the  large  amber  the 
early  red,  and  the  early  green,  both  of  which  laft 
are  hairy,  are  generally  reckoned  the  beft  forts  of 
goofberries  :  but  many  others,  nominated  from 
the  perfons  who  have  raifed  them  from  feeds,  fuel* 
as,  Lowe’s  goofberry,  Lamb’s  goofberry,  Hunt  s 
goofberry,  Edwards’s  goofberry,  and  many  1  ul 
newer  varieties,  which  have  been  obtained  by  the 
means,  and  which  it  would  be  needleis  to  enume¬ 
rate  here,  are  alio  much  efteemed. 

Rasberries  are  of  three  forts;  the  common  wild 
one,  the  large  red  garden  rafberry,  which  is  one  of 
the  pleafanteft  of  fruits,  and  the  white,  which  is 
little  inferior  to  the  red.  All  of  them  ripen  about 
the  beginning  of  July. 

Thefe  plants  are  generally  propagated  by  flips, 
or  fuckers,  but  layers  are  far  preferable,  becaufe 
they  will  be  much  better  rooted.  Their  fibres 
fhould  be  fhortened  when  they  are  tranfplanted  ; 
but  the  buds  which  are  placed  at  a  fmall  diftame 
from  the  ftem  of  the  plant  muft  not  be  cut  off, 
becaufe  they  produce  the  new  fhoots  the  follow¬ 
ing  fummer.  A  frefh  ftrong  loam,  in  a  fhaoy 
fituation  (Mr.  Mortimer  fays  %  even  under  a  north 
wall,)  is  that  in  which  they  thrive  beft,  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  faireft  fruit,  efpecially  if  they  are  planted 
two  feet  afunder  every  way,  in  borders  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  breadth :  for  if  there  be  not  room  for  the 
air  to  pafs  freely  between  them,  they  never  pro- 
duce  their  fruit  in  to  great  quantity,  noi  does  this 
grow  fo  large,  or  ripen  fo  kindly,  as  when  they 
ft  and  at  fufficient  diftances  from  each  other.  To 
promote  this,  they  muft  be  kept  very  clear  fioin 
weeds ;  and  to  let  the  fun  in  among  them  to  ripen 
their  fruit,  their  heads  are  cut  oft,  juft  above  the 
bearing  part,  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  the 
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fruit  begins  to  ripen.  It  is  upon  this  principle 
that  Mr.  Miller  advifes  b  fetting  them  about  two 
feet  afunder  in  the  rows,  and  leaving  a  fpace  of 
four  or  five  feet  between  row  and  row.  March 
is  the  ufual  time  for  planting  them. 

When  they  are  dreflcd,  the  feafon  for  which  is 
in  O&ober,  all  the  old  wood,  which  produced 
fruit  the  preceding  fummer,  ihould  be  cut  down 
below  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  the  young 
fhoots  of  the  fame  year  mutt  be  fhortened  to  the 
length  of  about  two  feet.  The  intervals  between 
the  rows  fhould  then  be  well  dug,  to  lay  fretli 
earth  to  the  roots ;  and  if  a  very  little  rotten  dung 
is  buried  therein,  the  plants  will  fiioot  the  more 
vigoroufly  in  the  following  fummer,  and  produce 
the  finer  fruit.  During  the  fummer,  they  will 
require  no  other  culture  than  keeping  them  clear 
from  weeds. 

Thefe  plantations  (hould  be  renewed  every  third 
or  fourth  year*,  after  that,  their  fruit  dwindles 
greatly,  both  in  quality  and  in  quantity. 

Strawberries,  with  which  I  lhall  clofe  my  ac¬ 
count  of  garden  fruits  (though  thefe  do  not  ftriclly 
come  under  the  title  of  this  Article),  thrive  bell, 
and  bear  mod  plentifully,  on  a  light  and  moid 
hazely  loam,  iiot  over  rich.  They  may  be  raifed 
from  feeds  ;  for  by  that  means  it  is  that  we  have 
obtained  the  fcarlet  draw  berry,  which  is  a  native 
of  Virginia;  the  hautboy,  originally  an  American 
plant ;  and  the  Chili  drawberry,  which  was  fird 
brought  into  Europe  by  M.  Frezier,  a  French  en¬ 
gineer  :  but  the  common,  and  mod  expeditious 
way  of  propagating  them  is  from  their  runners, 
which  eaftly  take  root  at  their  joints,  and  there 
form  plants,  which,  in  two  or  three  months,  are 
fit  to  be  cut  off  and  tranfplamecj.  Thole  which 

*>■  Gardener's  Diet,  Art.  Ruses, 
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root  earlied  in  the  fpring,  and  neared  to  the 
mother  plant,  are  the  fitted  for  this  purpofe  :  and 
the  bed  time  for  removing  them  is  in  October, 
that  they  may  get  new  roots  before  the  hard  frod 
fets  in.  They  fhould  never  be  taken  from  old 
neglected  beds,  where  the  plants  have  been  differ¬ 
ed  to  run  into  a  multitude  of  fuckers,  nor  from 
any  but  the  mod  fruitful  plants. 

The  ground  in  which  they  are  planted  mud  be 
well  dug,  and  very  carefully  cleared  of  weeds  ; 
and  when  it  is  levelled,  it  fhould  be  marked  out 
into  beds  three  feet  and  an  half,  or  at  mod  four 
feet  wide,  leaving  a  path  way  of  two  feet,  or  two 
feet  and  an  half  broad  between  them.  Thefe 
paths  are  neceffary  for  the  convenience  of  gather¬ 
ing  the  fruit,  for  weeding  and  dreffing  of  the 
beds,  and,  which  is  of  effential  confequence  to 
plants  that  remain  fo  long  in  the  ground  as  thefe 
do,  to  be  frequently  dug  up,  in  order  to  lay  fine 
frefli  earth  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Of  the 
wood  drawberry,  which  is  a  native  of  this  ifland, 
but  of  the  fmalled  growth  of  any,  though  greatly 
improved,  both  as  to  fize  and  flavour,  by  culture 
in  the  garden,  four  rows  may  be  planted,  in  a 
quincux  order,  at  about  eight  inches  from  each 
other  in  the  rows,  and  a  foot  didance  from  row  to 
row,  in  the  beds  that  are  four  feet  wide :  but  three 
rows  in  a  bed  three  feet  wide  will  do  much  better, 
beca.ufe  thefe  will  be  more  benefited  by  the 
digging  of  the  alleys.  The  fcarlet  drawberry  mud 
be  planted  at  a  foot  didance  every  way,  and  the 
hautboy  at  fixteen  inches.  The  Chili  drawberry, 
which  is  the  larged  of  all,  mud  be  fet  at  about 
two  feet  didant  from  plant  to  plant.  This  lad 
is  found  to  fuceeed  bed  under  the  (hade  of  trees,, 
in  a  very  drong  brick  earth,  approaching  nearly 
to  clay  :  but  it  feldom  perfects  it’s  fruit  here,  fo 
as  to  anfwer  the  trouble  of  cultivation.  In  Chili, 

A 
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where  it  grows  wild,  the  fruit  of  the  larger  fort 
(for  there  are  two  kinds,  but  neither  of  them  fit 
for  the  open  air  in  this  country)  is  as  big  as  a  wall- 
nut,  but  not  fo  well  tailed  as  our  own  ftrawbernes. 

If  the  winter  prove  fevere,  fome  old  tanner  s 
bark,  or  if  that  cannot  be  eafily  procured,  faw 
dull,  fea  coal  afhes,  or  decayed  leaves  of  trees, 
fhould  be  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the  bed,  be- 
tween  the  plants,  to  keep  out  the  froft.  This  cate 
is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  Chili  ftrawberry, 
which  is  frequently  killed  in  hard  winters 

In  the  fpring,  after  the  danger  of  hard  froft  is 
over,  the  ground  between  the  plants  in  the  beds 
fhould  be  forked  with  a  narrow  three  pronged  fork, 
to  loofen  it  and  break  the  clods  :  and  if  the  tan,  or 
other  covering,  which  was  laid  on  in  the  autumn, 
is  then  mixed  with  and  buried  in  the  earth,  it  will 
be  of  feivice  to  the  plants,  efpecially  in  ftrong 
land.  A  covering  of  mofs  fpread  over  the  beds 
about  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning 
of  April,  will  not  only  keep  the  ground  moiit, 
by  preventing  the  drying  winds  of  the  fpring  from 
penetrating  it,  and  thereby  contribute  greatly  to 
fecure  a  good  crop  of  fruit-,  but  it  will  alfo  pre- 
ferve  the  fruit  clean  from  that  grit  which  is  often 
thrown  up  by  heavy  rains  after  it  is  full  grown, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  it’s  flavour,  became  it 
muft  then  be  wafhed  before  it  can  be  eaten. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  flower,  they  mutt  be 
watered  very  plentifully  if  the  feafcn  is  dry,  and 
preat  care  mull  be  taken  to  keep  tnem  clear  from 
weeds.  At  Michaelmas,  the  beds  Ibould  be  forked 
attain,  the  weeding  fhould  be  repeated  carefully, 
the  alleys  fhould  be  dug,  and  the  weeds  buried  in 
them,  all  the  firings  or  runners  muft  be  taken 
from  the  roots,  and  the  plants  fhould  be  thinned, 
bv  pullino-  up  the  weakeft,  wherever  they  hand 
too  clofe  together.  The  throwing  of  a  little  fine 
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earth  over  them,  at  that  time,  will  alfo  greatly 
firengthen  their  roots, 

As  thefe  beds  feldom  continue  good  above 
three  years,  in  the  common  way  of  managing 
them  (though  Mr.  Miller,  with  greater  care  and 
judgment  than  is  dually  exerted,  has  made  them 
remain  in  perfection  four  or  rive  years),  and  as 
they  yield  but  little  fruit  the  firfl  year;  it  is  nccef- 
fary  to  new  plant  lome  frefh  ground  every  third 
year.  When  this  is  done,  the  old  beds  may  be 
deftroyed,  and  the  ground  converted  to  fome  other 
ufe,  after  the  new  ones  have  had  one  year  s 
growth.  But  that  ftrawberry  beds  may  be  made 
to  yield  good  crops  even  for  fome  years  longer 
than  the  ahovementloned  ufual  term  of  their  du¬ 
ration,  is  perhaps  more  than  probable,  if  they 
are  cultivated  according  to  the  principles  of  what 
is  called  the  new  hufbandry. 

The  excellent  M.  de  Chateauvieux,  among  his 
numerous  and  judicious  trials  of  that  hufbandry, 
upon  different  plants,  applied  it  to  rirawberries, 
of  which  he  planted  feveral  beds  of  well  and  deep¬ 
ly  loofened  earth,  fix  feet  wide,  with  fmgle  rows. 
The  vigour  of  the  plants,  the  largenefs  of  their 
leaves,  and  the  very  great  number  of  their  roots, 
though  cultivated  only  by  ftirring  of  the  ground 
with  the  horfe-hoe,  without  the  lead  help  of  dung, 
manure  of  any  kind,  or  watering  even  in  the 
drieft  weather,  gave  him  room  to  exped,  before 
the  firft  fummer  was  over,  that  their  fruit  would 
be  very  large  and  plentiful  the  next  year :  nor  was 
he  difappointed  *,  for  in  1754*  which  was  their 
fecond  year,  his  tc  flrawberries  were  admirable, 
cc  extremely  large,  finely  Icented,  and  of  a  very  high 
flavour c.”  He  continued  the  lame  method  in 
1755  and  1 756,  and  with  the  fame  luccels  as  be- 

«  Duhamel,  Culture  des  Terrss,  Tom,  IV.  p.  455. 

fore. 
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fore.  In  fhort,  though  the  year  1755  was  fo  ci* 
tremely  hot  and  dry,  that  no  watering  could  well 
fuffice  to  keep  alive  the  plants  that  were  managed 
in  the  common  way;  thefe  remained  conftantly 
t?reen,  and  in  great  vigour,  and  their  fruit  was,  in 
every  refpedb,  finer  than  that  on  which  the  utmoft 
care  was  beftowed  in  his  kitchen  garden  d.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  public,  M.  Duhamers  account 
of  that  gentleman’s  interefting  experiments  comes 
no  lower  down  than  the  year  .17 56:  but  lam 
not  without  hopes  of  obtaining  from  their  illuftri- 
ous  author  a  copy  of  the  obfervations  which  he 
may  have  made  fince  that  time.  They  cannot  but 
be  highly  valuable  :  and  if  I  fiiould  be  favoured 
with  them,  I  fhall  think  it  my  duty  to  communk 
cate  them  to  my  countrymen. 

S  E  G  T.  tit. 

Of  the  Orchar  m 

THE  beft  fituation  for  an  Orchard  is  a  gently 
rifing  ground,  open  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and 
defended  from  the  well,  north,  and  eaft  winds,  by 
fomewhat  diftant  hills,  buildings,  or  plantations  of 
tali'  trees.'  If  thefe  lait  do  not  offer  naturally, 
they  muff  be  procured  by  art.  A  great  declivity 
is  by  no  means  proper  for  an  orchaid,  be  cauls 
heavy  rains  frequently  waih  down  the  timed  part 
of  the  foil  there,  and  of  courfe  leave  the  trees 
deftitute  of  their  neceffary  nonrifliment :  but  on  a 
moderate  dope,  efipe  dally  towards  the  fouth-eaff, 
they  enjoy,  among  other  advantages,  the  effential 
one7 of  being  mod  effedually  cleared,  by  the  fun 
and  air,  from  fogs  and  damps,  which  would  do  them 
great  injury  if  i offered  to  ftagnate  among  them.- 


a  Id.  ibid .  Tom.  V,  /,  544* 
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The  foil  of  the  orchard  ihould  be  richer  than 
that  from  whence  the  trees  are  taken,  though, 
(which  will  depend  on  the  forming  of  the  nurfery 
accordingly,)  as  nearly  as  may  be,  of  the  fame 
nature  5  and  it  (ho u.ld  be  deeper  than  is  ufually 
deemed  neceffary  for  the  kitchen  garden.  If  it 
be  pad u re  ground,  or  otherwife  covered  with  turf, 
the  fward  ihould  be  plowed  up  in  the  fpring  be¬ 
fore  the  trees  are  to  be  planted,  fo  that  it  may 
have  at  leaft  one  fummer’s  fallow,  during  which 
it  ihould  be  well  ftirred  and  turned  two  or  three 
times,  to  break  the  clods,  rot  the  fward,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  weeds :  but  two  years  of  this 
management,  in  the  courfe  of  which  it  will  like- 
wife  reap  the  benefit  of  the  winter’s  froits,  will, 
together  with  frequent  deep  plowing,  render  it 
Rill  more  completely  loqfe  and  mellow.  Then 
will  alfo  be  the  time  to  ufe  whatever  manure  mav 
be  requifite,  in  order  to  correct  it’s  defers,  and 
fit  it  for  the  reception  of  the  intended  plants.  At 
the  michaelmas  immediately  before  planting,  it 
Ihould  be  plowed  again  (or  rather  dug),  likewiie 
pretty  deep,,  to  loofen  it  once  more  thoroughly, 
and  the  trees  defigned  for  it  ihould  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  October,  if  the  ground  be  dry  j  but  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  if  it  be  wet. 

.  Care  ihould  be  taken  to  fuit  the  quality  of  the 
ground  as  nearly  as  poplhle  to  ghe  nature  of  the 
trees  intended  to  be  planted/ in  it,  according  to 
the  hints  before  given:  for  it  is  owng  to  a  ne- 
glefl  of  this  important  caution  that  numbers  of 
orchards,  in  moil  countries,  never  arrive  to  any 
tolerable  degree  of  perfection  ;  but  their  ficklv 


J 

are 


trees,  half  itarved  for  want  of  nourifliraent, 
either  over-run  with  mofs,  or  their  bark  cracks 
and  divides ;  both  of  which’  are  evident  figns  of 
their  weaknefs :  whereas,  if  the  very  fame  orchard, 
for  example,  which  is  ihjudiciouily  planted  with 
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apples,  had  been  planted  with  pears,  cherries,  ot 
any  other  fruit  better  adapted  to  the  foil,  the  trees 
miaht  have  flourifhed  well,  and  have  yielded 
plentiful  crops  of  fruit.  For  the  fame  reafon,  many 
different  forts  of  fruit  fhould  not  be  planted  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  fame  orchard,  as  is  the  praftice  of 
feme, who  mix  them  alternately  :  for  befides  it  s  be- 
inp-  impoffible  for  them  all  then  to  have  an  equally 
proper  earth  to  grow  in,  there  will  be  fuch  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  fize  of  the  trees,  as  will  not  only 
render  them  unfightly,  but  alfo  the  fruit  upon  the 
lower  trees,  perpetually  overfhadowed  by  the 
higher,  will  not  ripen  well,  nor,  of  courfe,  acquire 
a  °ood  flavour.  He  therefore,  who  is  determined 
to°  plant  feveral  forts  of  fruit  on  the  fame  fpot, 
though  this  is  by  no  means  advifable,  unlefs  it  be, 
perhaps,  upon  a  rich  and  pretty  ftrong  loam  (for 
that  is  the  foil  in  which  the  greateft  number  of 
different  forts  of  fruit  trees  will  thrive  beft), 
fhould  obferve  to  plant  the  largeft  growing  trees 
backward  towards  the  north,  and  proceed  gra~ 
dually  towards  the  fouth  with  thofe  of  leffer 
growth.  By  this  means  the  whole  plantation 
will  have  a  regular  flope,  and  the  fun  and  air 
will  more  eafily  pafs  through  it,  and  difpenfe 
their  benefit  to  every  tree.  This,  and  their  ftand- 
incr  fufHciently  diftant  from  each  other,  are  the 
fureft  means  of  preferving  them  from  the  bad 
effefts  which  would  otherwife  enfue  if  the  damp 
vapour  of  their  own  perforation,  and  the  ex¬ 
halations  of  the  earth  mixed  therewith,  were 
pent  in  among  them  :  for  thefe,  befides  injuring 
the  o-rowth  of  the  trees  themfelves,  are  imbib¬ 
ed  by  the  fruit,  of  which  they  then  render  the 
juices  crude  and  unwholefome,  and  fpoil  the 

The  manner  of  tranfplanting  fruit  trees  from 
the  nurfery,  and  of  training  them  for  ftandards. 
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and  confequently  to  be  fit  for  the  orchard,  having 
been  already  given,  together  with  the  time  when* 
and  the  age  at  which,  it  is  beft  to  remove  them, 
and  alfo  directions  for  pruning  them  when  grown 
upe;  I  am  now  to  obfcrve,  that  the  diftanees  at 
which  they  are  here  fee  fhould  be  proportioned 
to  the  extent  of  the  moft  vigorous  growth  of 
each  particular  fort.  About  fixty  feet  will  be 
fufficient  for  the  largett,  in  an  inclofed  orchard, 
and  about  thirty  will  be  enough  for  the  fm a  11  eft. 
The  quineux  order  is  the  belt  form  to  fet  them 
in. 

When  the  trees  are  planted,  (the  orchard  being 
previoufiy  well  fenced  in,)  they  fhould  be  tied  up 
to  (takes  to  prevent  their  being  blown  out 
of  the  ground,  or  dilplaced,  by  high  winds-,  and 
if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry  in  the  following 
fpring,  the  expence  of  watering  them  may  be 
faved,  in  a  great  meafure  at  leaft,  if  not  wholly, 
bv  covering  the  furface  of  the  earth  over  their 

j  O 

roots  with  green  fods,  turned  the  grafs  fide  down¬ 
ward.  Thefe  will  prevent  the  fun  and  wind  from 
drying  the  ground,  and  will  help  to  enrich  it  when 
they  are  dug  in,  as  they  may  be  gently  after  the 
firft  year-,  for  the  trees  will  then  be  out  of 
danger,  if  they  have  taken  well.  Till  then,  and 
even  till  they  are  grown  fomewhat  large,  it  will  be 
right  to  give  them  a  yet  farther  fupport  again  ft  the 
wind,  and  a  defence  from  cattle,  by  fetting  round 
each  of  them,  triangularly,  three  pretty  tall  and 
flrong  fcantlings  of  wood,  (which  are  generally  fawn 
out  for  this  purpofe,  but  the  thick  ends  of  ftrong 
poles  may  do,)  fattened  together  with  two  or  three 
crofs  bars  on  each  fide,  arid  drawn  pretty  clofe  to 
each  other  at  their  top,  where  the  (tern  bf  the 
tree,  when  it  has  paffed  their  height,  fhould  be 

e  See  the  preceding  d  R  T I  C  L  R  S  X,  II,  III,  and  VI. 
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wrapped  round  with  a  band  of  draw,  hay,  or  fome 

other  fimiliar  foft  fubftance,  to  prevent  its  being 

galled  by  rubbing  againft  them,  and  to  keep  it 

the  more  fteady.  f 

The  intermediate  i'paces  between  the.  trees  o 

the  orchard  thus  planted  may  be  fown  with  grals, 
corn,  or  kitchen  vegetables,  juft  as  in  an  open 
field  •,  fo  that  there  will  not  be  any  lots  or  ground. 
The  only  cautions  to  be  obferved  in  this  cale  are, 
not  to  dig  or  plow  fo  deep  as  to  tear  the  roots  of 
the  trees,  and  not  to  injure  their  ftems  with  the 
fcvthe  or  fickle.  For  thefe  reaions,  and  alfo  that 
the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  may  not  be  too  much  ex- 
haufted  in  the  places  where  it’s  fertility  is  molt 
immediately  wanted,  none  of  the  additional  crops 
fhouid  be  fown  quite  clofe  to  the  trees,  nor  mould 
any  large  rooting  plants,  efpecially  weed  s,  be 
differed  to  grow  near  them.  A  careful  ftirring 
of  the  furface  of  the  ground  about  the  roots  of 
the  trees,  will  do  them  great  fervice  -  and  the 
oftener  this  is  done,  the  better  they  will  thrive, 
efpecially  if  thofe  fpots  are  at  the  fame  time  pro- 

*  The  whole  of  the  foil  thus  occupied  mod  be 
mended  every  fecond  or  third  year  with  dung,  or 
fome  other  fui table  manure,  the  expence  oi  which 
will  be  amply  repaid  by  it’s  double  produce.  And 
here  I  muft  obferve,  that,  as  the  ground  will  yi Jd 
it’s  ufual  crops,  and  thole  equally  good,  w(en  it 
is  likewife  interfperfed  with  fruit  trees  planted  at 
Sufficient  diftances,  fuch  for  example  as  Sixty  feet, 
at  lead,  for  apples  and  pears,  both  or  whicn  w* 
dobeftin  thericheft  foils;  I  lee  no  realon  why 
this  plantation  fhouid  be  confined  to  the  imall 
compafs  of  what  is  commonly  termed  an  orchaid; 
nor  why  the  intelligent  husbandman  (hou.a  not 
reap  the  fame  advantage  from  all  his  fields,  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  arable,  or  pafture.  T  hey  will  adord 
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him,  without  much  diminution  of  his  other  crops, 
fuch  plenty  of  all  forts  of  fruit,  for  domeftic 
ufes,  for  cyder,  for  perry,  and  for  fide,  as  will 
hardly  be  the  lead  profitable  part  of  the  reward  of 
his  induflry,  but  probably,  by  far  the  moft  confi- 
derable. 

Even  the  parting  fences  in  the  farm  are  proper 
places  for  ftandard  fruit  trees.  Almoit  ail  the 
Kentifh  cherries1,  for  example,  the  produce  of 
which  amounts  to  confiderable  funis  every  year, 
are  gathered  from  trees  planted  in  hedges.  Pear 
trees  are  railed  in  the  lame  fituauon,  to  the  no 
fmall  advantage  of  their  owners,  for  perry  i  and 
if  crabs  are  planted  in  the  hedge  rows,  apples  may 
be  very  properly,  and  very  profitably,  grafted  on 
them,  efpecially  for  cyder.  Befides,  the  wood  of 
the  pear  tree  is  valuable,  as  is  alio  that  of  feveral 
thorny  plums,  (which  are  therefore  well  worth 
letting  in  thefe  places),  for  the  finenefs  of  it’s 
grain,  it’s,  colour,  and  the  polifh  it  will  take :  and 
To  is  likewife  the  timber  of"  the  black  cherry  tree, 
of  the  bird  cherry  tree,  and  of  the  Mahaleb,  or 
perfumed  cherry  trees,  all  of  which  frequently 
grow  to  a  fize  big  enough  for  the  ule  of  ca¬ 
binet  makers,  even  for  tables.  The  wood  of  the 
Mahaleb  cherry  is  greatly  efteemed  by  the  French, 
on  account  of  it’s  agreeable  odour,  in  confequence 
of  which  they  often  pats  it  off  tor  the  tweet 
fcented  wood  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia  :  but  that 
of  the  bird  cherry  is  yet  better. 

To  fave  the  expence  of  fencing  each  fingle  tree 
that  is  planted  in  the  open  ground,  whether  it  be 
field  or  orchard,  with  polls  and  rails,  as  before 
directed,  and  as  is  the  common  practice,  or  with 

f  This  is  the  Cerafus  fativa  rotunda  rubra  et  acida  of  C. 
Bauhin,  P,  449. 

g  This  is  the  Cerafus  fylvejlris  amara ,  mahaleb  put  a!  a,  of 
j.  Bauhin. 

X  3  hedges 
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hedges  and  bullies,  which  mud  be  renewed  every 
other  year;  Mr.  Evelyn  recommends h,  upon  his 
own  experience,  the  following  method,  communi¬ 
cated  to  him  by  Dr.  Beal,  as  an  equally  effectual, 
and  much  cheaper  fecurity  againd  cattle. 

Set  your  tree  on  the  green  iward,  or  five  or  fix 
inches  under  it  if  the  foil  be  very  healthy ;  but 
if  it  be  moid  or  weeping,  half  a  foot  above  it : 
then  cut  a  trench  round  the  tree,  at  tne  didance 
of  two  feet  or  more  f  orn  it  \  lay  a  range  of  the 
turfs,  with  the  gtafs  fide  outward,  upon  the  innei 
fide  of  the  trench  towards  the  tree,  and  then  a 
fecond  range  upon  the  former,  and  fo  to  a  third 
and  fourth,  all  regularly  placed,  and  leaning  to¬ 
wards  the  tree,  after  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  or 
large  hop  hill.  As  each  circle  of  fods  is  thus 
placed,  the  interval  between  it  and  the  tree  mud 
be  filled  up  with  the  loofe  earth  of  the  fecond 
fp it  that  is  dug  out  of  the  trench.  This  trench 
may  be  two  feet  and  an  halt  Wide,  or  more,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  intended  height  of  the  hillock,  for 
which  three  feet  will  hardly  be  too  much  in  this 
way  of  planting.  At  the  top,  its  diameter  may 
be  about  eighteen  inches,  or  two  feet,  and  the 
earth  there  may  be  left  in  form  of  a  ditch,  to 
convey  the  rain  towards  the  dem  of  the  tree.  Five 
or  fix  {mail  briars  or  thorns  duck  up  around  the 
fugimit  of  this,  and  bound  hghtly  to  the  body  of 
the  plant,  will  complete  this  work,  from  which 
our  author  deduces,  among  lome  others,  the 
following  advantages ;  viz.  That  neither  fwine, 
fheep,  or  any  other  cattle,  can  annoy  the  trees 
thus  planted  ;  that  when  they  are  thus  fecured, 
they  may  be  planted  younger  than  might  other- 
wile  be  proper  in  an  open  field;  that  they  will  refid 
the  violence  of  the  wind,  when  they  are  fixed  in 

h  In  his  Pomona,  e .  7. 

thefe 
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thefe  hillocks,  without  clanger  of  being  fretted, 
and  thereby  cankered,  by  Hakes  to  fupport  them ; 
that  if  the  foil  be  wet,  that  inconvenience  is  hereby 
remedied  in  fome  meafure  •,  and  that,  if  it  be  very 
dry,  the  hillock  is  a  defence  from  the  outward 

heat 

By  the  fecond  or  third  year  the  trench  (for  the 
fpace  taken  up  by  which  the  grafs  upon  the  bank 
around  the  tree  will  make  the  farmer  amends) 
will  be  nearly  filled  up  again  by  the  treading  of 
cattle,  if  the  ground  be  moiil,  or  the  feafons  wet. 
It  will  then  be  neceffary  to  renew  the  fence  of 
thorns  •,  and  if  a  little  rich  mould  is  thrown  into 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  (for  it  fhould  not  e 
cieanfed,  like  a  ditch,)  it  will  promote  the  growth 
of  the  trees,  and  invite  their  roots  to  fpread.  — 
Where  the  foil  is  not  rich,  the  cleanfing  of  a  fre¬ 
quented  high-way,  or  of  a  yard  where  cattle  are 
kept,  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  trees  around 
the  roots  of  which  it  is  laid  in  the  trench.  One 
load  will  be  fufficient  for  fix  or  feven  trees  •,  and 
thofe  of  apples,  in  particular,  will  be  fingularly 

benefited  thereby.  + 

Greater  caution  (hould  be  ufed  in  the  pruning 
of  trees  in  orchards,  or  planted  out  in  the  field, 
than  is  neceffary  for  thofe  in  gardens  becaufe  as 
the  former  fland  at  greater  diftances,  and  the 
plants  under  them  are  oflefs  proportionable  value, 
their  branches  may  be  permitted  to  extend  wider, 
according  to  their  natural  growth,  without  reftricc- 
ing  them  to  any  particular  form.  By  this  means, 
(only  cutting  out  the  dead  wood,  and  fuch  (hoots 
as  crofs  one  another,)  they  will  not  only  be  very 
fruitful,  but  alfo  very  long  lived:  for,  as  Mr. 
Evelyn  obferves  in  feveral  parts  of  his  mod  valua¬ 
ble  work,  there  are  few  trees,  even  of  the  feem- 
i  ingly  mod  perifhable  kinds,  which  will  not  lalt  for 
ages,  if  the  murdering  knife  is  but  prudently 

X  ±  withheld 
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withheld  from  them  :  for  when  that  is  ufed  fa 
much  as  to  leave  coni!  durable  parts  of  their  maim¬ 
ed  branches,  efpedally  near  the  body,  expofed  to 
all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  the  wet,  which 
gets  in  there,  often  rots  them  to  the  very  heart. 

Some  particular  counties  are  famous  for  parti¬ 
cular  fruits,  as  Devonfhire  for  the  red- (freak  apple, 
Herefordshire  for  the  f wee  ter  forts,  Worcef  erhire 
for  the  Turgovian  and  the  Bofbury  pears,  &c.  of 
which  farther  notice  will  be,  taken  under  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  Cyder  and  P.  rry.  But  I  cannot  help  think- 
theie  d ift motions  are  owing  to  want  of 


mg  tnat 


attention  m  the  husbandman  :  for  I  fee  no  fort  of 


reafon  why  the  red-ftreak,  for  example,  fhould 

not  grow  in  any  other  county  as  well  as  in  De- 

vonfhire,  or  whv  the  Tweeter  Cyders  fhould  be 

peculiar  to  Here  ford  (hire.  A  fimilar  foil,  and  a 

fimilar  fitu-ation,  will  undoubtedly  produce  the 

fame  fruits  in  every  part  of  England.  Numerous 

are  the  in  fiances  of  plants  which  have  been 

brought  even  from  the  molt  different  climates, 

and  natu  rail  fed  where  they  have  been  cultivated 

with  due  care.  Thus  the  cherry  tree,  now  fo  com- 

*  ' 

mon  all  over  Europe,  was  (lift  brought  from  Afia, 
by  LticuHus,  who  carried  it  to  Rome,  from  whence 
it  fpread,  and  reached  Britain  in  the  year  of 


'rt  r 

bb 


and  it  is  to  equally  foreign  extract- 


C  briii 

tions  that  we  owe  mod  of  our  good  fruits.  Th 
Very  grain  which  is  now  the  chief  fupport  of  all 

*  Lucullus  is  faid  to  have  carried  the  cherry  tree  to  Rome 
from  Cera  fur,  a  city  of  Pontus,  which  he  took,  and  deftroyed, 
at  the  time  of  rhe  Mithridatic  victory,  in  the  year  of  Rome  680. 
Co  of  quently,  fuppofing  this  account  to  be  true, (which  the  tefti- 
momes  of  the  ancients  leave  us  no  100m  to  doubt,)  and  that  it 
Was  then  fir  ft  planted  in  Italy,  it  found  it’s  way  hither  about  120 
years  alter.  Whether  it  derived  it’s  Latin  name  Cercjus  from 
toe  Greek  city  K or  whether  that  city  took  it’s  name  from 
me  great  number  oi  cherry  trees- which  grew  about  it,  is  quite 
Liunattnal  to  us. 

the 
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the  nations  in  Europe,  was  probably  a  native  ot 
the  warmed  parts  of  Africa-,  and,  according  to 
Pliny  and  Columella,  lucerne,  which  now  yields 
fuch  abundant  crops  in  this  kingdom,  was  origi¬ 
nally  brought  into  Europe  by  Xerxes,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  from  his  expedition  again  if  the  Greeks. 

The  Cheftnut  tree,  highly  valuable  for  it’s  tim¬ 
ber,  which  is  equal  to  the  very  bed  oak  in  fome 
refpecls,  and  fuperior  to  it  in  others,  is  properly  a 
fored  tree,  and  will  accordingly  be  treated  of  as 
fuch  under  that  head.-  Where  it  is  cultivated  for 
it’s  fruit,  as  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  from  whence 
we  have  the  fined,  it  is  raifed  from  the  nut  planted 
in  February,  about  four  inches  deep  in  frelli  un¬ 
dunged  earth,  and  is  afterwads  grafted  and  ma¬ 
naged  like  other  fruit  trees :  but  this  grafti 
and  the  fhortening  of  it’s  tap  root  when  it  is  re¬ 
removed  from  the  nurfery,  which  is  ufually  done 
after  it  has  dood  there  three  or  four  years,  gene¬ 
rally  fpoil  it  fora  timber  tree,  by  making  it  branch 
out  two  much.  It’s  own  leaves,  if  they  are  buf¬ 
fered  to  rot  upon  the  ground,  and  are  (lightly  dug 
into  it  in  the  fpring,  around  the  roots,  but,  as  in 
the  dreffinnr  of  other  trees,  at  fome  didance  from 
the  item,  will  be  a  diffident  manure,  5Tis  pity 
that  thefe  leaves  make  fo  great  a  litter  as  they 
do:  for  otherwife  the  chefnut  tree  would  form 
delightful  avenues,  or  imaller  plantations  near  a 
'  dwelling  houfe. 

The  Wallmit  tree  was  formerly  held  in  great 
efteem  in  this  country,  for  it’s  wood,  which  is,  in 
faff,  often  very  finely  veined  but,  on  account  of 
it’s  aptnefs  to  be  worm-eaten  it  has  of  late  given 
place  to  the  beautiful  and  much  founder  maho¬ 
gany,  with  which  our  cabinet  makers  have  been 
pretty  plentifully  fupplied  from  the  Britifh  fettle- 
men  ts  in  the  Wed  Indies.  As  an  uleful  fruit  tree, 
independent  of  it’s  timber,  which  is,  however,  dill 

of 
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of  good  value,  it  merits  the  hufbandman’s  atten¬ 
tion  *,  nor  can  the  gentleman  eafily  find  a  more 
flately  one  to  adorn  his  park  with,  or  to  form  a 
noble  avenue  to  his  manfion. 

Thefe  trees  are  raifed  from  their  nuts,  which  it  is 
bell  to  keep  in  dry  fand,  with  their  outer  covers  on, 
till  February,  that  being  the  right  time  for  plant¬ 
ing  them.  If  they  are  intended  for  timber  trees,  in 
which  light  they  will  be  farther  confidered  when  we 
come  to  treat  exprefsly  of  that  fubjeCt,  they  fhould 
be  Town  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  in 
order  that  the  breaking  or  otherwife  fliortening  of 
their  roots,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  tap  kind, 
may  not  flint  their  growth,  and  make  them  run 
out  in  branches  :  but  if  they  are  defigned  for  fruit, 
their  fertility  will  be  increafed  by  tranfplanting 
them,  becaufe  their  downright  roots,  which  are 
thofe  that  chiefly  encourage  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  wood  in  all  forts  of  trees,  will  be  thereby  check¬ 
ed,  and  they  will  be  made,  in  lieu  of  them,  to 
flrike  out  numbers  of  lateral  roots,  which,  as  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved,  always  conduce  greatly  to 
the  production  of  the  largeft  and  faired  fruit.  The 
mod  proper  feafon  for  tranfplanting  them  is  when 
their  leaves  begin  to  decay  *,  and  the  beft  age, 
when  they  have  had  three  or  four  years  growth 
in  the  nurfery.  Mr.  Miller  fays1  he  has  frequently 
experienced  that  there  is  little  danger  of  their 
fucceeding  although  they  be  eight  or  ten  years 
old  when  they  are  tranfplanted :  but,  however 
that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  they  will  root  bed, 
grow  lafgeft,  and  laft  longed,  if  they  are  removed 
young.  The  lefs  their  branches  are  cut  at  the 
time  of  tranfplanting,  or  indeed  at  any  time  after, 
the  better  they  will  profper ;  for  much  lopping 
often  caufes  them  to  decay  :  but  if  there  be  a 

I  Gardener's  Did,  Art.  Jug lans. 
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neceffity  for  taking  off  any  of  their  boughs,  it 
fhould  be  done  early  in  September,  that  the  wound 
may  have  time  to  heal  before  the  cold  and  wet 
comes  on.  It  is  likewife  elfential  to  cut  the  branch 
off  quite  dole  to  the  trunk,  left  the  ftump  which 
is  left  fhould  decay,  and  rot  the  body  of  the  tree ; 
to  prevent  which,  efpecially  if  the  wound  be  large, 
it  will  be  right  to  lmooth  it  well  with  a  duffel, 
and  then  to  cover  it  over  carefully  with  a  cement 
of  clay  or  wax,  as  in  the  cafe  of  grafting,  with  a 
piece  of  tarpawling,  or  of  fheet  lead,  over  that, 
in  the  manner  before  directed. 

Thefe  trees  fhould  not  be  planted  nearer  toge¬ 
ther  than  forty  feet,  and  more  may  be  yet  better, 
if  they  are  defigned  for  fruit.  They  delight  in  a 
firm,  rich,  loamy  foil,  or  fuch  as  is  inclinable  to 
chalk  or  marl ;  and  they  will  thrive  very  well  in 
ftony  ground,  or  on  chalky  hills,  as  is  evident 
from  thofe  large  plantations  near  Leatherhead, 
Godftone,  and  Carihalton  in  Surry,  where  great 
numbers  of  thefe  trees  planted  upon  the  downs 
produce  annually  large  quantities  of  fruit,  to  the 
no  ftnall  advantage  of  their  owners. 

In  order  to  preferve  this  fruit,  it  fhould  be  left 
upon  the  tree  till  it  is  thoroughly  ripe,  and  then, 
as  it  would  be  exceedingly  troublefome  to  gather 
it  by  hand,  it  may  be  beaten  off,  but  not  with 
fuch  violence  as  is  commonly  ufed,  from  a  miftaken 
notion  that  the  tree  is  improved  thereby:  for  moft 
certainly  it  cannot  be  benefited  by  that  rough  way 
of  forcing  off  the  young  wood  upon  which  this 
fruit  grows.  The  nuts  thus  obtained  ftiould  be 
laid  in  heaps  for  two  or  three  days,  after  which 
they  fhould  be  fpread  out,  and  when  they  have 
parted  from  their  hufks,  which  they  will  then  foon 
do,  and  have  afterwards  been  well  dried  in  the  fun, 
to  remove  the  moiiture  of  their  fhells  which  would 
otherwife  make  them  mould,  they  fhould  be  laid 

up 
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up  in  a  dry  place,  where  neither  mice  nor  other 
vermin  can  get  at  them.  In  this  manner  they 
will  remain  good  for  four  or  five  months  :  or, 
which  a  yet  bettter  way,  and  will  keep  them  dill 
longer,  let  them,  when  their  outward  moidure  has 
been  dried  by  the  fun,  be  put  up  in  jars,  or 
other  clofe  veffels,  with  dry  fand  between  their 
interdices.  The  laying  of  them  for  four  or  five 
hours  in  an  oven  gently  heated,  as  is  the  practice 
of  fo.me,  will  indeed  dry  the  germ,  and  prevent 
their  fprouting  :  but  if  the  oven  is  too  hot,  it  will 
make  the  kernels  {brink,  and  prevent  their  being 
peeled  with  any  tolerable  eafe. 

Were  it  only  for  the  oil  that  thefe  nuts  afford, 
the  trees  which  produce  them  would  be  worth 
fome  care.  Mr.  Evelyn  fays  k  that  one  bulbed  of 
them  will  yield  fifteen  pounds  of  peeled  kernels, 
and  that  thefe  will  yield  half  that  weight  of  oil, 
which  the  fooner  it  is  drawn,  is  the  more  in  quan¬ 
tity,  though  the  drier  the  nut,  the  better  in  qua¬ 
lity,  He  adds,  that  the  lee,  or  marc  of  the  pref- 
fmp\  is  excellent  to  fatten  hogs  with.  —  Certainly 
it  would  be  good  manure  for  land;  as  are  the 
cakes  of  Tin  feed,  rape,  &c.  after  the  oil  has  been 
fqueezed  out  of  them.  The  green  hufks  boiled, 
without  any  mixture,  make  a  good  colour  to  dye 
a  dark  yellow,  d  he  kernel  being  rubbed  upon 
any  crack  or  chink  of  a  leaking  vefiel,  flops  it 
better  than  either  clay,  pitch,  or  wax. 

The  French  are  very  fond  of  the  kernels  of 
thefe  nuts  fcooped  out  of  the  (hells  before  they  are 
hardened,  with  a  fhort  broad  brafs  knife  ;  becaufe 
iron  rolls.  When  fcooped  out,  they  are  deeped  in 
fait  and  water  for  a  few  hours  before  they  are  fee 
upon  the  table,  as  well  to  take  off  all  tade  of 
bitternefs,  as  to  make  them  peel  with  the  ut'moft 

k  Difcourfe  of  Tor  eft  Trees,  c.  8.  ft  4. 
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eafe.They  call  them  cerneaux:  and  think  them  much 
wholfomer  and  more  palatable  when  fo  prepared, 
than  when  eaten  older,  harder,  and  drier. 

Though  the  fruit  of  the  Service  tree  is  not 
much  e iheemed  in  England,  it  is  often  ferved  up 
to  the  table,  as  a  part  of  the  defert,  in  the  South 
of  France,  and  in  Italy,  where  there  is  no  want  ot 
a  variety  of  fine  fruits.  The  fpecies  there  is  in¬ 
deed  much  larger  than  ours1:  but  as  Mr.  Evelyn 
has  left  us  no  room  to  doubt  that  our  wilder  fort, 
which  prows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  England, 
may,  like  all  other  plants,  be  greatly  improved  by 
due  culture,  it  is  well  worth  the  hufbandman  s 
while  to  give  it  a  place  in  his  oichaid,  or  othe*. 
ground.  Mr.  Miller  too  gives  more  than  one  m- 
itance  of  his  having  feen  the  fervice  tree  brought 
to  great  perfection  in  this  country  n.  He  has  ob- 
ferved  three  forts  (Mr.  Evelyn  noted  four)  of  our 
native  growth,  the  fruit  of  one  of  which  is  fhaped 
like  a  pear,  and  that  of  the  other  like  an  apple.  T  he 
former,  which  refembles  moil  the  foreign  fpecies 
abovementioned,  is  the  befc  and  the  larged  growei , 
for  it  will  fometimes  attain  to  the  height  ot  near 

forty  feet.  % 

It  is  a  common,  but  a  very  miftaken  faying, 

that  the  fewer  of  thefe  trees  never  fees  the  fruit  of 
his  labour.  This  notion  may  have  arifen  from 
their  bearing  mod  plentifully  when  they  are  very 
old  :  but,  with  proper  care,  they  may  be  made  to 
produce  fruit  in  a  tew  years,  even  trom  the  time 

\  TI16  former  is  C.  Bauhi^s  Sorbus  fatinja,  cultivated  Ser¬ 
vice,  P.45  1  ;  and  our’s  is  the  Sorbus  fyfoejtris,  foliis  domejiic at 
fimilis ,  Wild  Service,  with  leaves  like  the  cultivated,  of  the 
fame  author,  P.  415.  This  lad  is  commonly  called  here 
Quicken,  Quickbeam,  mountain  A  ill,  and  in  the  North,  koan 

tree. 

m  Difcourfe  of  For  eft  tries,  c.  10.  §,  I. 

n  Gardener  s  Died .  Art,  Sorbus. 
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of  railing  them  from  their  feeds  ^  and  if  they  are 
propagated  by  layers,  or  cuttings,  they  will  foon 
begin  to  repay  the  pains  bellowed  on  them. 

To  propagate  them  from  their  feeds,  of  which 
there  are  three  in  each  berry,  or  chequer,  as  fome 
call  this  fruit,  the  pulp  fhould  be  rubbed  off  clean, 
with  dry  land,  foon  after  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  the 
feeds, which  are  of  a  hard  ftrong  nature,  fhould  then, 
according  to  Mr.  Miller’s  directions  °,  be  fown  in 
pots,  for  the  convenience  of  plunging  thefe  into 
a  moderate  hot  bed  in  the  fpring,  in  order  to  for¬ 
ward  their  growth :  for  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
fhelter  them  under  a  common  frame  during  the 
intermediate  winter.  When  the  plants  are  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  waiered 
in  dry  weather,  and  expofed  to  the  open  air :  for 
a  dole  hot  bed  would  then  draw  them  up  fo  weak 
as  to  fpoil  them  *,  nor  indeed  is  any  thing  more 
intended  here  by  this  method  of  raifing  them, 
than  to  make  the  feeds  fprout  fooner  than  they 
would  do  in  the  common  open  ground,  which, 
that  circumftance  excepted,  will  do  equally  well, 
as  thefe  plants  are  very  far  from  being  tender. 
About  the  middle  of  OClober,  at  which  time  their 
leaves  will  decay,  they  fhould  be  taken  out  of 
the  pots  in  the  hot  bed,  and  planted  in  the  nur- 
fery,  in  rows  two  feet  afunder,  and  a  foot  apart  in 
the  rows.  A  little  mulch  Ihould  be  laid  upon  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  over  their  roots,  in  the 
winter,  to  proteCf  them  from  being  injured  by 
froft  before  they  have  well  taken  root,  and 
in  the  next  fpring  the  ground  between  them 
fhould  be  dug,  and  the  mulch  buried  therein, 
with  care  not  to  cut  or  injure  their  tender  roots. 
With  this  management,  and  keeping  them  con- 
ftantly  clear  from  weeds,  they  will  be  fit  in  three 

®  Gardener’s  DiSi,  Art.  Sorbus. 
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or  four  years,  according  to  their  growth,  to  be 
tranfphnted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  :  but  previous  to  this  it  will  certainly  be 
right  to  graft  them,  as  Mr.  Evelyn  advifes  p,  for 
the  greater  improvement  of  their  fruit.  They  take 
well  either  on  their  own  fpecies,  or  on  the  white 
thorn,  the  quince,  or  the  medlar.  The  beft  feafon 
for  removing  them  from  the  nurfery  is  in  October, 
or  in  the  fpring  juft  before  they  begin  to  ihoot,  and 
the  foil  in  which  they  thrive  beft,  fooneft  produce 
fruit,  and  laft  the  longeft,  is  a  moift  ftrong  ground, 
defended  from  cold  wind.  However,  they  will 
grow  even  in  the  moft  expofed  places,  and  thrive 
where  few  other  trees  will  fucceed  *,  for  they  are 
extremely  hardy.  This  renders  them  well  worthy 
of  the  hufbandman’s  attention,  as  well  for  their 
timber  (which  will  be  fpoken  of  hereafter)  as  for 
their  fruit.  This  laft  makes  a  pretty  appearance 
when  ripe  ^  but  the  black  birds  and  thrufties  are 
fo  fond  of  it,  that  they  devour  all  they  can  come 
at.  A  way,  therefore,  to  draw  thefe  warbling  fong- 
Iters  about  an  habitation,  is  to  plant  a  quantity  of 
thefe  trees  for  that  purpofe.  Like  the  medlar, 
this  fruit  mull  be  kept  till  it  is  almoft  rotten, 
before  it  will  be  fit  to  eat. 

p  Ubi  fupra. 
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SECT.  IV. 


Of  the  Distempers  of  Fruit  Trees. 


RUIT  trees  are,  like  all  other  vegetables, 


fubjedt  to  various  diftempers  and  cafualties. 


which  affedt  their  feveral  parts,  and  deftroy  them, 
if  they  are  not  carefully  prevented,  or  remedied 
in  time.  The  chief  caufes  of  them  are,  too  great 
luxuriancy  of  growth,  too  much  poverty,  injudici¬ 
ous  cutting,  blights,  infedts  and  other  vermin  ;  for 
as  to  the  neceffity  of  keeping  them  clear  from 
weeds,  efpecially-  while  they  are  young,  that  eilen- 
tial  part  of  all  hufbandry  has  already  been  fo  often 
and  fo  ftrongly  inculcated,  that  there  can  no  be 
occafon  to  particularife  it  here. 

To  the  means  before  directed  for  checking  by 
proper  pruning,  that  excefs  of  vigour  which  makes 
a  tree  ipend  itfelf  in  wood,  inilead  of  producing 
fruit  j  I  {hall  only  add  here,  that  the  boring  of  a 
hole  through  the  body  of  the  tree  has  frequently 
been  pradiifed  with  good  fuccefs  for  this  purpofe; 
and  fo  has  the  fplitting  of  their  roots,  and  putting 
a  wedge  or  (lone  into  the  cleft.  Either  of  thefe 
methods,  which  Mr.  Worlidge  mentions p,  will 
undoubtedly  help  to  prevent  a  too  exuberant  rife 
of  the  fap. 

Digging,  plowing,  or  otherwife  furring  and 
lobfening  of  the  earth  about  the  roots  of  fruit 
trees,  but  with  caution  not  to  break  or  tear  thofe 
roots  too  much,  adds  greatly  to  the  fertility  of  the 
trees,  for  which  it  cannot  well  be  too  often  re¬ 
peated.  It  was  upon  the  fame  principle,  which  is 


p  Syjiema  Agriculture,  c.  7.  §.  ii. 
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the  fundamental  one  of  the  new  husbandry,  that 
the  belt  cultivators  among  the  ancient  Romans 
were  fond  of  pra&ifing,  and  have  ftrongly  re¬ 
commended,  particularly  for  the  Vine,  in  treating 
of  which  it  will  be  farther  noticed,  what  tney  caU 
ahlaqueation,  that  is,  laying  bare  their  roots  juft 
before  the  winter  comes  on,  and  leaving  tnem 
expofed  to  the  air  during  that  feafon,  witn  tne 
earth  thrown  up  all  around,  like  a  kind  or  aim, 
to  receive  the  rain.  This  has  been  done  in  England 
with  creat  fuccels,  for  fruit  trees  which  neither 
throve  nor  bore,  well  •,  and  the  moft  proper  time 
for  uncovering  of  the  roots  here  has  been  found, 
to  be  about  the  beginning  of  November.  When 
the  mould  is  returned  back  into  the  hole,  as.  it 
mull:  be  at  the  approach  of  Spring,  befides  its 
having  been  then  mellowed  and  improved  y  t  e 
influences  of  the  winter,  it  fftould  be  mixed  with 
fuch  manures  or  other  correftive  as  is  bell  Suited 
to  the  nature  of  the  tree  and  of  the  foil. 

It  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  owing  to  the  want  of 
due  culture 'of  the  ground  about  the  roots  or 
trees,  that  we  fee  fo  many  of  them  over-run  with 
rnofs,  to  their  very  great  injury,  especially  when 
thev  begin  to  be  old.  Modes  are  perfect  plants, 
the  roots  of  which,  when  they  grow  upon  trees, 
pierce  through  the  bark,  and  draw  their  noun  fo¬ 
ment  from  that  at  firft  fofc  .mucilagenous  fubitance 
under  the  bark,  which  afterwards  becomes  wood- 
By  this  means  the  increafe  of  the  tree  is  prevented 
in  that  part,  fo  that  it  becomes  of  an  unequal  lize  -, 
and  probably  the  juices  in  general  may  be  vitiated 
Whether  this  is  the  cafe,  or  whether  the  feed  ot 
the  mofs  takes  root  only  on  diftempered  trees, 
not  well  afeertained.  The  latter  fee  ms  the  mo 
probable  becaufe  the  bark  of  healthy  trees  ib  lo 
firm,  and  generally  fo  fmooth,  that  it  will  not 
afford  lodgement  to  the  feed.  Blit  however  mat 
IS0.  37.  Vol.  IVh  Ti 
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may  be;  when  mofs  is  actually  fettled  upon  a 
tree,  the  hufbandman  mud  endeavour  to  set  rid 

.  #  O 

of  it.  To  this  end,  when  he  prunes  his  trees,  and 
does  whatever  elfe  is  neceffary  about  them,  in  the 
winter,  he  fhouid  ,  mod  carefully  fcrape  and  rub 
off  every  veftige  of  mofs,  even  from  fuch  trees  as 
are  already  fo  far  decayed  as  not  to  merit  any  at¬ 
tention  on  their  account,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
feed’s  being  carried  to  other  trees;  for  it  is  fo 
extremely  irnall,  that  the  lead  breath  of  air  will 
waft  it  about.  For  this  reafon  too,  all  the  mofs 
that  has  been  fcraped  off  fhould  be  carried  away, 
or  burnt,  as  Mr.  Miller  advifes,  that  none  of  it’s 
feed  may  be  left.  He  alfo,  very  rightly,  enjoins 
thorough  and  frequent  dirring  of  the  ground 
about  the  trees,  not  only  as  the  mod  effectual  way 
to  guard  againd  the  growth  of  mofs,  but  like  wife 
as  the  only  one  by  which,  together  with  lopping 
off  feme  of  the  branches  in  order  to  invigorate 
the  red,  it’s  return  can  be  prevented  q.  A  forcing 
pump  will  beat  great  part  of  the  mofs  off  from 
the  upper  parts  of  a  high  tree,  by  the  violence 
with  which  it  protrudes  the  water  ;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  yield  the  more  eafily  to  the  feraper 
and  rubber  after  it  has  been  foaked  with  wet. 
If  the  feraper  is  fomewhat  curved,  it  will  the  better 
encompafs  the  branches  of  the  tree;  and  if  it  is  of 
hard  wood,  it  will  be  lefs  apt  to  injure  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  than  if  it  were  of  iron.  The  rubber  mud 
be  a  piece  of  coarfe.  linnen,  or  hair  cloth.  Where 
the  quantity  of  mofs  is  but  fmall,  for  the  prudent 
manager  will  not  ever  foffer  it  to  fpread,  it  may 
be  fcraped  or  rubbed  off,  after  a  {bower  of  rain. 

4 — -Mr.  Mortimer  fays  r  he  knew  a  perfon  who 
had  an  apple  tree  very  much  over-run  with  mofs? 

q  Gardener's  Did .  Art.  Mu  sc  us. 

t  Art  of  Hujbandry ,  Fol.  ii .  p. 

and 
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and  that  he  cured  it  by  making  around  it  a  Rye 
in  which  he  tatted  hogs. 

The  fame  author  initances  %  as  a  farther  proof 
of  the  efficacy  of  fwine’s  dung  when  it  is  ufed  for 
manuring  of  fruit  trees,  a  gentleman  near  Here¬ 
ford,  who  fed  feveral  hogs  about  fome  old  apple 
trees  which  he  thought  had  done  bearing,  and  had. 
the  next  year  thirty  buff  els  of  apples,  apiece,  off 
from  many  of  them.  From  hence  he  is  induced  to 
think  that  a  moveable  Rye,  made  with  hurdles, 
and  removed  from  one  tree  to  another  as  occafion^ 
may  require,  will  be  a  very  great  improvement  of 
all  forts  of  fruit  trees,  not  only  to  promote  their 
bearing,  but  likewife  to  cure  them  of  the  mots, 
canker  and  other  infirmities  •,  efpeciallv  as  this 
way  will  fave  the  urine,  which  ne  prefers  ior  trees 
much  before  dung,  bccaufe  it  penetrates  better  to 
the  roots,  and  is  perhaps  a  yet  more  effectual  cure 
for  the  abovementioned  diftempers. 

That  urine  is  a  very  beneficial  manure  for  fruit 
trees,  as  well  as  for  other  vegetables,  and  that  it  may 
be  fuccefsfully  applied,  in  moderate  quantities,  to 
the  body  and  branches  of  the  tree,  to  cure  cankers, 
and  kill  inofs  and  worms,  is  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Hartlib,  Sir  Hugh  Plat,  Dr.  Plot,  and  others :  but 
it  does  belt  when  fo  Rale  as  to  have  loR  it?s  fiery 
particles-,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  dung  ffould  not 
be  applied  to  fruit  trees  before  it  is  thoroughly 
rotten  and  has  entirely  loR  it's  heat.  1  he  beft 
feafon  for  ufingthe  urine,  to  wafii  the  diRempcred 
trees  with,  is  in  March,  in  the  courfe  of  which 
month  the  operation  ffould  be  repeated  at  leaR 
two  or  three  times. 

The  canker  in  fruit  trees  is  moR  commonly 
occafioned  by  wet,  which  gets  in  at  the  cleft 
where  the  tree  was  grafted,  or  at  Ioffe  other 

s  Art  of  Hu  fan  dry ,  VaL  II.  p.  319. 
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wound  which  has  been  neglected  :  but  it  alfo  pro-  ' 
ceeds  fometimes  ffom  the  foil’s  not  agreeing  with 
the  nature  of  the  tree. 

If  this  diftemper  be  only  fuperficial,  arifing 
from  a  bruife,  for  example,  which  the  bark  may 
have  received,  it  may  be  cured  by  cutting  the  in¬ 
jured  part  out  with  a  (harp  knife,  and  then  bind¬ 
ing  over  it  a  mixture  of  cow  dung  and  earth, 
tied  on  with  a  wifp  of  hay  likewife  daubed  with 
cow  dung.  This  muft  be  done  before  the  fap  be¬ 
gins  to  rife  :  for  otherwife  the  bark  will  peel, 
loofen,  and  wither  much  farther  than  the  bruife, 
to  the  great  hazard  of  the  whole  tree,  efpecially  if 
the  idem  be  the  part  affebted  r ;  for  as  to  a  bruifed 
branch,  the  beft  way  is  to  lop  it  off  at  once,  if 
there  be  the  lead  fufpicion  of  danger.  But  when 
the  canker  has  been  bred  in  the  tree,  or  when  it 
has  extended  from  the  trunk  to  the  branches,  or 
from  the  branches  to  the  trunk,  fo  that  after  cut¬ 
ting  away  to  the  very  quick  there  ftill  remains  an 
eve,  or  ipeck  (like  that  which  is  fometimes  feen  to 
run  through  a  whole  plant  of  difeempered  corn), 
the  fhortelt  way  is,  to  commit  the  tree  to  the  fire, 
and  to  plant  another  in  it’s  ftead.  Mr.  Nourfe  is 
indeed  inclined  to  think  that  u,  if  the  canker  has 
not  penetrated  too  far,  the  tree  or  Rack,  fuppofing 
it  to  be  of  the  apple  kind,  may  pofiibly  be  faved, 
by  regrafting  it  with  a  winter  Quinnin,  a  Boderan 
crab,  a  Boon  apple,  or  a  golden  pippen  *,  neither 
of  which  lie  had  obferved  ever  to  canker :  but 
bow  accurate  his  observations  may  have  been  in 
that  refpebb,  I  Dial!  not  pretend  to  determine. 
Certainly  it  may  be  worth  while  to  try  a  change 
of  fruit  in  all  fuch  cafes,  if  they  are  not  absolutely 
defperate.  Tie  afiferts,  upon  his  own  experience  x, 

.t  Nourse’s  Difcourfe  of  the  Benefits  and  Improvements  of 
Hujhanctry,  p,  138.  u  Hid.  p.  139.  x  Ibid. 
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that  the  apple  which  we  call  a  Vv  oodcock,  is  no 
way  apt  to  canker,  or  to  be  blalted.  I  his,  h  it 
be  fa 61,  renders  it  by  fo  much  the  more  worthy 
of  cultivation,  as  it  is  a  great  and  conftant.bear,  1 , 

|  and  yields  an  excellent  juice.  The  misfortune  is 
I  here,  as  well  as  in  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  fuit  the  foil  and  the  fruit,  that  each  of 
|  thefe  is  diftinguiihed,  either  by  fuch  general 
;  appellations  and  defcriptions  as  ferve  only  to  puzzle 
l  the  hufhandman  when  he  comes  to  real  piachce, 
or  by  names  which  are  not  known  out  of  the 
|  places  where  they  are  uted.  Dr.  Cullen  will  render 
|  a  great  fervice  to  mankind,  if  he  fhould  happily 
fucceed  in  that  important  point,  which,  if  I  ^am 
rightly  informed,  is  the  objedl:  01  his  pre±ent 
Rudies*,  viz.  to  afcertain  by  an  exact  analyiis, 
which  no  one  can  be  better  qualified  to  do  with  1 
the  utmoR  precifion,  what  are  the  component  par- 

I  tides  of  each  different  fpecies  of  foil,  and  in 
what  proportion  they  are  to  each  other.  .  I  his, 
divefted  of  that  parade  of  icience,  and  of  fcientific 
terms,  which  the  learned  are  too  apt  to  difplay,  and 
|  which  ferves  only  to  embarrafs  common  under- 
[;  itandings,  will  (fhould  fuch  a  work  appear,  as  it 
i  is  hoped  that  it  will  foon,)  anfwer  a  very  dfential 
|  purpofe  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  lay  a  fine 
foundation  for  ufeful  entertainment  to  gentle¬ 
men  whofe  lei  lure  permits  them  to  pioiecuie  iucn 
Rudies.  But  the  talk,  confidered  in  all  it’s  various 
branches,  is  arduous  indeed  !  worthy  or  that  alne 
phyfician  (I  ufe  the  word  here  in  it’s  molt  exten- 
five  and  moR  proper  meaning)  and  fkilful 
chemiR,  whofe  love  for  the  welfare  of  mankind 
has  prompted  him  to  undertake  it. 

I  Mr.  Worlidge  allures  us  that  he  himfelf  cured 
i  a  tree  defperately  defeafed  with  the  canker,  by 
|  cutting  off  as  many  as  he  could  of  the  cankery 


7  SyJIema  Agriculture,  c.  7.  §.  II 
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bough?,  laying  it’s  roots  bare  during  all  the  winter, 
and  applying  to  them  in  the  fpring  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  fwines  dung  (not  too  new)  mixed  with 
the  earth  which  was  then  returned  into  it’s  for¬ 
mer  hole.  If  this  does  not  do,  he  condemns  the 
tree  to  be  grubbed  up,  as  being  pall  recovery. 

The  remedy  for  a  tree  which  is  bark- bound, 
and  therefore  does  not  thrive  well,  is,  to  (lit  it’s 
bark,  with  a  knife,  down  the  body  of  the  tree,  in 
April  or  May  z. 

Some  trees  are  hurt  by  fmall  worms  which 
breed  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  and  make 
the  bark  fwell.  Mr.  Worlidge  deftroys  them,  by 
cutting  away  part  of  the  bark,  and  walking  the 
tree  with  urine  and  cow  dunga. 

The  heavens  are  often  blamed  for  blights  which 
are  caufed  by  the  hufbandman’s  own  neglect:  for 
were  he  but  fufficiently  attentive  to  clear  his  trees 
of  every  veftige  of  caterpillars,  and  of  their  nefts 
of  former  years  *,  the  winds,  fo  unjuftly  ac ruled, 
would  be  found  to  be  that  beneficent  ventilator 
which  the  bountiful  Author  of  Nature  intended 
they  {hould  be.  They  only  favour  the  vivifying  of 
thofe  eggs  which  remain  from  the  preceding  year. 
No  care* (hould  therefore  be  fpared  to  clear  the  trees 
of  all  caterpillars  the  moment  they  appear,  and  to 
deft  toy  their  eggs  with  all  poiFibie  diligence :  for,  as 
we  have  feen  mo  ft  remarkably  in  the  moth  which 
defolates  the  province  of  Angoumoisb,  all  thefe 
infefts  multiply  with  aftonifhing  rapidity.  The 
labour,-  great  at  firft,  will  decreafe  yearly  under 
the  hands  of  an  attentive  hufbandman,  who  will 
pluck  off  all  their  webs,  or  nefts,  as  foon.  as  he 
perceives  them,  then  burn  thofe  nefts,  witn  the 
eggs  in  them,  and  cleanfe  thoroughly  the  parts  of 
the  tree  where  they  were,  by  walking  them  witn  a 

z  Id.  ibid.  a  Ibid. 

b  See  VqL  III.  /•  45.  etfeqq. 
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flrong  lye,  and  rubbing  them  well  with  a  hard 
,  brgfh°  as  before  advifed  c:  for  the  common  method 
of  burning  ftraw,  or  bnmftone,  uncier  them,  is 

not  near  lo  effectual  as  this. 

When  caterpillars  lay  their  eggs  on  the  leaves 
of  trees,  as  they  often  do  in  very  great  numbers, 
they  pierce  the  outer  fkin  of  the  leaf,  and  then 
depofit  under  it  their  eggs,  which  are  from  that 
time  fed  by  the  juices  that  fhould  circulate  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  vegetation  of  the  plant  :  lo  that  they 
then  become  doubly  deftruCtive.  M.  de  Reaumur 
has  treated  this  interefting  lubjedl  in  fo  mafterly  a 
manner,  that  I  am  forry  the  bounds  of  this  work 
permit  me  only  to  refer  the  curious  reader  to  his 
moft  accurate  and  ingenious  account  of  Infers. 

It  is  a  moll  excellent  contrivance  which  Mr. 
Bradley  mentions  d  his  having  learnt  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  Hertfordshire,  to  defend  fruit  trees  from 
the  ravages  of  1  nails,  (lugs,  caterpillars,  and  all ; 
other  creeping  vermin.  After  obferving,  that  the 
laying  of  tobacco- duft,  foot,  iaw-duft,  barley, 
chaff,  &c.  about  the  items  of  the  plants,  affords 
but  a  very  fhort  protection,  for  the  fir  ft  (bower  or 
rain  demolishes  it,  and  that  tar  put  upon  them  is 
dried  up  by  a  few  warm  days  *,  he  directs,  to  wrap 
about  the  ftem  of  a  tree  two  or  three  rounds  of 
Rich  line  or  rope,  made  of  horfe-hair,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  ufed  to  hang  cloths  upon  ^  for  this  is  fo 
full  of  flubs  and  ftraggling  points  of  the  hair,  that 
none  of  thefe  (low  crawling  creatures  can  pafs  over 
it, without  wounding  themielves  to  death.  I  he  head 
of  a  ftandard  can  therefore  receive  no  harm  from 
them,  if  the  bottom  of  it’s  ftem  is  thus  fecured  : 
but  the  fheitering  of  a  wall  tree  requires  a  little 
more  caution  *,  for  befides  preventing  their  paffagc 

/ 

c  Ibid,  p .  91. 

d  Gentlemans  and  Gardened  s  Kalendar,  Art.  April. 
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up  the  (tern,  one  of  thefe  ropes  mu  ft  he  faftened 
clofb  to  the  wall,  fo  as  to  inclofe  all  the  branches 
of  the  tree,  and  allow  fpace  enough  to  nail  up  the 
fummer  {hoots  within  the  compafs  of  the  hair 
line,  which  may  eafily  be  fo  difpofed,  by  giving 
it  a  couple  of  turns  round  the  fpace  occupied  by 
the  tree,  as  to  be  enlarged  to  whatever  breadth 
may  be  requifite.  The  fame  rope  will  laft  fev/eral 
years.  —  In  efpaliers  of  fruit  trees,  it  is  only 
neceftary  to  wrap  thefe  hair  lines  round  the  items 
of  the  trees,  near  the  roots,  and  about  the  bottom 
of  every  ftakb.  This  work  fhould  be  done  in  the 
winter,  when  the  fnails  are  laid  up  in  their  clofe 
quarters.  —  The  fame  means  may  be  ufed  to  de¬ 
fend  all  forts  of  garden  plants,  by  fattening  the 
hair  lines  around  the  edges  of  the  beds  in  which 
they  are  to  grow.  The  beft  lines  for  this  purpofe 
are  thofe  that  are  made  of  the  thorteft  hair;  for 
they  are  fulleft  of  points,  and  therefore  moft  com¬ 
pletely  armed  again  ft  any  attempts  of  thefe  per¬ 
nicious  vermin. 

Avery  hurtful  blight  frequently  arifes  in  the 
fpring  from  cold  winds  and  frofts,  which,  efpe- 
dally  if  they  come  on  fuddenly  after  the  weather 
has  been  fomewhat  warm,  ftop  the  circulation  in 
the  tender  buds,  and  thereby  kill  them.  The 
only  method  yet  difcovered  in  fome  mealure  to 
fheiter  wall* trees  from  this  mifchief,  for  1  fee  not 
how  it  can  be  fo  eafily  applied  to  others,  is,  to 
cover  the  walls  carefully  with  mats,  canvas,  reeds, 
or  any  fuch  like  defence,  which,  being  faftened 
fo  as  not  to  be  difturbed  by  the  wind,  will  afford 
good  (belter  during  the  night,  and,  if  the  weather 
permits,  may  be  removed  in  the  day,  as  indeed  it 
fhould  be,  in  order  to  avoid  rendering  the  young 
fhoots  and  leaves  too  tender  to  bear  the  open  air, 
when  they  are  afterwards  expo  fed  to  it  •,  for  that 
would  be  the  cafe,  if  they  were  to  be  kept  covered 
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in  this  manner  for  any  length  of  time.  Ii  thefe 
coverings  are  fixed  near  the  upper  part  or  the 
wall,  and  are  faffened  to  pulhes,  io  as  to  be  drawn 
up,  or  let  down,  they  will  be  managed  with  very 

little  trouble. 

Thefe  lcreens  mav  likewife  anlwer  another  pur- 
pofe,  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  the  forego¬ 
ing,  viz,  to  prevent  the  too  early  bloiloming  of  the 
finer  fruits,  by  covering  the  trees  with  them  in 
the  day  time,  wnen  the  warmth  of  the  fun  might 
perhaps  fweil  their  buds  too  loon  in  the  feafon, 
and  taking  them  off  at  night,  to  give  a  farthei 
check  to  the  riling  lap.  By  this  means  the  dange*. 
of  their  two  early  bloffoming,  which  is  the  great 
thin »  to  be  feared,  will,  in  iorne  meafure,  be 

obviated.  .  . 

As  to  that  exceffively  pernicious  blight  which 

is  called  a  fire-blaft,  and  on  the  caufe  of  which 
Mr.  Miller  reafons  e  fo  very  profoundly  as,  I  muff 
confefs,  greatly  to  furpafs  my  underhanding  ,  I 
(ball  only  obferve,  with  him,  that  it  fometimes 
happens  Very  late  in  the  fpring,  and  even  in  the 
month  of  May;  and  that  it  has  often  deftroyed 
the  fruit,  leaves,  and  parts  of  trees,  anti  fometimes 
even  whole  trees,  in  a  few  hours,  in  large  ore  hauls 
and  open  plantations,  as  well  as,  in  gardens,  and 
againft  walls ;  nor  have  any  means  of  guarding 
agamft  it  yet  been  found.  —  Columella  tells  us, 
indeed,  that  his  uncle,  who  was  a  moil  diligent  far¬ 
mer  in  Bcetica,  ufed  to  cover  his  vines  witn  mats 
in  the  beginning  of  the  dog-days*,  becaufe,  dur¬ 
ing  that  feafon,  the  country  was  fubjedt  to  a 
fcorching  eafterly  wind,  which,  like  a  fiery  vapoui, 
burnt  up  the  grapes  if  they  were  not  covereo. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  practicable  to  apply  any  (bel¬ 
ter  of  this  kind,  or  of  any  other  that  is  proper,  to 


tall 
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tall  and  fpacious  dandard  trees  planted  at  confi- 
derable  didances  from  each  other. 

The  want  of  rain  juft  at  bloffoming  time  often 
occafions  the  dropping  off  the  bloffoms,  for  want 
of  iap  to  nourifh  them,  efpecially  in  dry  grounds ; 
upon  which  Mr.  Mortimer  obferves  f,  that  he  had 
heard  of  fome  perfons  in  Effex,  whofe  orchards 
were  upon  a  dry  foil,  who,  only  by  keeping  their 
trees  watered  at  that  feafon,  had  great  quantities 
of  fruit  when  the  crops  of  all  their  neighbours 
failed  :  and  of  a  gentleman  whofe  orchard,  fituat- 
ed  on  a  (loping  ground  which  he  had  the  conve- 
niency  of  watering  when  he  pleafed,  hardly  ever 
failed  to  yield  great  plenty  of  fruit.  In  fuch 
droughty  feafons,  it  will  like  wife  be  advifable  to 
water  the  tops  of  the  trees  with  a  forcing  pump  ; 
for  this  will  not  only  refrefh  the  leaves  and  blof- 
fbms,  but  alfo  wadi  off  the  eggs  of  infebbs,  which 
are  generally  depofited  on  them  in  vaft  numbers 
In  that  fort  of  weather. 

Sir  Hugh  Plat  fays,  that  green  cow  dung  and 
urine  mixed  together,  and  rubbed  about  the  Hems 
of  trees,  with  a  brufh,  once  in  two  or  three 
months,  will  prevent  rabbits,  hares,  deer,  &c. 
from  gnawing  off  their  bark  :  and  Mr.  Evelyn 
recommends8  for  the  fame  purpofe,  human  dung 
mixed  with  a  little  water,  or  urine,  and  lightly 
brufhecl  on  (but  this  mud  be  renewed  after  every 
great  rain) ;  or,  which  may  be  fomewhat  cleanlier 
for  the  perfon  that  ufes  it,  and  which  rabbits  and 
all  cattle  mod  abhor,  to  water  or  fprinkle  them 
with  the  liquor  in  which  tanners  have  dreffed 
their  hides*,  or,  to  tie  thumb-bands  of  hay  or 
draw  round  them  as  far  as  thofe  creatures  can 
reach. 

f  Art  of  Husbandry ?  Vol.  II.  p.  313. 

g  Difcourfe  of  Fonfit  Trees,  c.  tff 
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OF  THE  VINE. 

_A.s  a  prefervative  again  it  all  imall  vermin,  fuch. 
as  ants,  pifmires,  &c.  which  often  do  very  great 
mifchief  to  trees,  the  authors  of  the  Maifon  rujlique 
advifeh  to  lay  a  little  heap  of  haulm,  draw,  or 
any  kind  of  mulch,  round  the  bottom  of  the 
tree  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  to  take  it 
away  and  burn  it  early  in  the  fpring  •,  by  which 
means  vad  numbers  of  tbofe  mfedds,  (heltered 
there  during  the  hard  weather,  will  be  dedroyed 
with  it. 

No  fort  of  manure  that  is  ufed  for  a  tree  fhould 
ever  be  laid  near  to  the  Item,  but  always  at  a  didance 
from  it  proportioned  to  the  fpreading  of  the  roots, 
according  to  the  age  and  long  handing  of  the 

tree. 

When  an  orchard  or  other  plantation  is  grown 
fo  old  and  decayed  as  to  be  no  longer  worth  keep¬ 
ing  up  (though  it  will  be  a  great  while  before 
that  happens,  if  proper  care  be  but  taken  of  it), 
the  beft  way  is  to  plant  the  new  trees  in  the  inter-  , 
mediate  fpaces  between  the  old  ones,  after  pre¬ 
paring  the  ground  as  before  dire&ed  ;  for  they 
will  not  do  fo  well  if  they  are  fet  in  the  very 
ipots  where  the  old  ones  grew. 

SECT.  V. 

Of  the  Culture  of  the  Vine. 

TT  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  Romans, 
J  who  brought  agriculture  to  great  perfection  in 
this  country,  would  at  the  fame  time  introduce 
here  the  cultivation  of  Vineyards,  which  had  long 
been  an  object  of  their  greated  attention  in  Italy, 
and  which,  as  we  find  by  their  writers  on  hulban- 

h  Tom .  II,  Part,  3.  Lfv.  6.  c.  I. 
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dry,  they  had  extended  no  the  other  northern 
provinces  of  their  empire.  They  kept  pofieffion 
of  this  ifland  til!  the  Chriftian  religion  was  efta- 
blifhed  in  it,  and  till,  the  formation  of  religious 
communities,  who,  tempted  by  the  delicioufnefs 
of  the  fruit,  and  by  the  amufement  which  it 
afforded  to  men  feparated  from  the  bufy  world, 
would  undoutbedly  preferve  the  culture  of  the 
Vine  ;  and  this,  in  all  probability,  remained 
in  their  hands  only,  for  fome  ages  after,  during 
the  unfettled  ftate  of  the  kingdom.  The  military 
fpirlt  which  fo  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  this  nation 
after  the  Norman  conqueft,  continued  the  practice 
of  the  common  farming  in  the  hands-  of  the 
mean  eft  of  the  people,  who,  during  the  feodal 
tenures,  .being  hardly  better  than  flaves,  could 
have  but  little  power,  and  yet  lefs  inclination,  to 
attempt  the  raifing  of  vineyards,  which  are  necef- 
farily  attended  with  a  considerable  expence  at  fir  ft, 
and  "afford  but  a  diftant  profpeft:  of  profit.  The 
religious  houfes  therefore  ftill  retained  to  them-  ' 
felves  the  more  coftly  culture  of  the  Vine;  and 
with  therm  it  fell,  at  their  difiolution  by  king 
Henry  the  eighth:  nor  was  it  revived,  till  the 
more  elegant  tarte  in  gardening  was  introdoced  at 
the  reftoranon ;  and  then  only  as  of  a  plant  fit  to 
add  to  the  pleafure  of  fruit  gardens.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  quantity  of  lands  which  appear  by 
antient  records  to  have  been  allotted  to  the 
abbeys  and  monafteries  of  this  kingdom,  for  their 
vineyards. 

It  may  perhaps  be  a  queftion,  whether  Vine¬ 
yards  can  be  brought  to  fuch  perfection,  as  to 
anfwer  the  expence  neceflarily  attending  them,  in" 
England,  where  the  foil  and  climate  are  highly 
favourable  to  the  prod  ti  ft  ion  of  corn,  and  rearing 
of  cattle  Thefe,  not  only  yield  plenty  of  food 
,and  ray  me  n't  for  our  own  ufe,  but,  which  we  can¬ 
not 
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not  ever  exped  from  the  vine,  they  alfo  afford  us 
the  moft  confiderable  articles  of  our  commerce 
with  other  nations. 

Whatever  may  he  the  fate  of  Vineyards  in 
England,  they  may  certainly  be  brought  to  per- 
fedion  in  our  colonies  ;  for  the  ufe  of  which  I 
Tnall  therefore  make  my  account  of  the  culture  of 
the  Vine  as  general  as  I  can,  the  better  to  fuit  it 
to  the  feveral  climates  of  North  America. 

Columella  afks  his  friend  Publius  Silvinus,“  Who 
had  written  lb  fully  and  fo  accurately  of  the  Vine 
before  him  ?”  and  we  may,  with  equal  juftice,  aik. 
Who  has  excelled  him  fince  ?  I  fhall  therefore 
make  him  my  chief  guide  in  treating  of  this  fub- 
jed  ;  and  believe  that  his  excellent  inftrudions, 
together  with  the  principal  improvments  of  the 
moderns,  which  I  fhall  endeavour  to  point  out,  as 
I  fhall  alfo  the  circumftances  wherein,  and  the 
reafons  why,  Mr.  Miller  differs  from  him,  will  be 
fuff  dent  to  dired  the  intelligent  husbandman  how 

O' 

to  manage  his  vines. 


ARTICLE  1. 


Of  the  Situation  and  Soil  proper  for  a  Vineyard . 
HE  Vine,  fays  Columella  %  is,  with  good 


I  reafon  preferred  to  all  other  fhrubs,  not 
only  for  the  fweetnefs  of  its  fruit,  but  alfo  for  the 
eafe  with  which  it  anfwers  the  labour  bellowed 
upon  it,  almoll  in  every  country  and  every  lati¬ 
tude  in  the  world,  except  in  the  frozen  or  the 
torrid  zones.  It  grows  as  happily  in  plains  as  up¬ 
on  hills,  and  thrives  as  well  in  a  ftrong  foil,  as  in 
that  which  is  loofe  and  open  ;  alfo  in  land  that  is 
poor,  as  in  that  which  is  rich  ;  and  in  a  dry  foil, 
as  well  as  in  that  which  is  naturally  moift.  It 

a  De  re  rujiica ,  Lib.  III.  c.  j. 


alone 
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alone  beft  endures  the  intemperature  of  heat,  cold7 

or  ftormy  weather. 

Neverthelefs,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
quality  of  the  vine  be  adapted  to  the  condition  of 
tne  country  :  for  neither  is  the  culture  the  lame 
in  every  foil  and  climate,  nor  are  all  vines  of 
the  fame  kind.  It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  which  is  the 
beft  ,  experience  teaching  us,  that  every  country 
has  it’s  own,  which  is  more  or  lefs  proper  for  it. 
A  judicious  husbandman  will  however  eafily  find, 
that  that  vine  is  proper  for  the  plain,  which  bears 
fogs  and  hoar-froft  without  being  hurt*,  and  for  a 
hill,  that  which  can  bear  drought  and  wind.  He 
will  plant  in  a  rich  and  fertile  foil,  a  (lender  vine, 
which  does  not  bear  plenty  of  fruit  in  a  ftiflf 
foil,  one  that  makes  ft  rang  fhoots  and  is  covered 
with  plenty  of  leaves  *,  and  in  a  loofe  foil,  one  that 
makes  but  few  fhoots.  He  will  find,  that  it  is  not 
proper  to  commit  to  a  moift  place  a  vine  which 
bears  tender  and  large  grapes  *,  nor  to  a  dry  place, 
a  vine  of  a  contrary  quality. 

The  good  husbandman  will  alfo  know,  that  the 
nature  of  the  climate  is  of  great  confequence  ; 
whether  it  be  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  fubjeeft  to 
hail  and  wind,  or  calm,  ciear,  or  cloudy,  d  wo 
forts  of  vines  are  fit  for  a  cold  and  cloudy  fitua- 
tion,  viz.  either  one  which  is  early,  and  ripens  it’s 
fruit  before  the  winter  *,  or  one  of  firm  and  hard 
grapes,  which  bloom  in  the  midft  of  fogs,  and 
afterwards  mellow  with  the  cold  and  hoar-froft,  as 
other  grapes  do  with  warmth.  Where  wind  and 
and  ftorms  are  frequent,  the  vines  muft  take. deep 
root  and  have  hard  grapes :  where  the  fituation  is 
warm,  they  may  be  of  more  tender  and  more 
fruitful  kinds.  Vines  whofe  grapes  rot  with  rain 
and  con  ft  ant  dews  fhould  be  planted  in  dry  places; 
and  thofe  in  moift,  which  are  hurt  by  drought. 
If  any  vines  are  planted  in  places  fubjeft  to  had. 
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it  fhould  be  thofe  which  have  lame  and  ftroncy 

O  Q 

leaves  ;  becaufe  they  will  fhelter  the  fruit.  Where 

the  fky  is  nfually  ferene  and  fair,  all  forts  of  vines 
will  grow:  and  thofe  may  be  planted  to, advantage, 
whole  grapes  fall  quickly  off. 

Could  we  have  the  quality  of  the  foil,  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  place,  and  the  flate  of  the  weather  to 
our  willies  ;  that  foil  fhould  be  preferred,  which  is 
neither  too  flrong  nor  too  loofe,  but  rather  in- 
clinging  to  loofe  ;  neither  poor,  nor  exceeding 
rich,  but  rather  fertile.  The  fituation  fhould  nei¬ 
ther  be  a  plain,  nor  fteep,  but  yet  on  a  riling 
ground:  it  fhould  neither  be  wet  nor  dry,  yet 
moderately  moiftened  with  dews :  it  fhould  nei¬ 
ther  have  fprings  on  the  furface,  nor  at  feme 
depth  in  the  earth  ;  and  yet  it  fhould  commu¬ 
nicate  to  the  vines  a  moifture  which  is  neither 
bitter  nor  fait ;  for  either  of  thefe  will  vitiate 
the  take  of  the  wine,  and  give  a  fcurvy  rough 
coat  to  every  plant  that  grows  on  fuch  land. 
The  flate  of  the  moifture  may  be  known,  by  dif- 
folving  fome  of  the  earth  in  water.  The  vine  does 
not  profper  either  in  a  frozen,  or  in  a  fcorching 
hot  climate;  but  it  thrives  beft  in  a  country  that 
is  rather  warm  than  cold.  It  is  hurt  more  by  rain, 
than  by  dry  weather,  and  profilers  better  in  a  dry 
climate,  than  where  rains  are  frequent.  It  delights 
in  gentle  and  moderate  gales,  but  is  greatly  da¬ 
maged  by  ftorms. 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  long  ftanding,  that  ground 
which  has  never  been  plowed,  or  had  trees  grow¬ 
ing  on  it,  is  the  beft  for  a  vineyard.  All  authors 
agree,  that  an  old  vineyard  is  the  worft  of  any 
for  making  a  new  plantation  ;  becaufe  the  earth  is 
entangled  with  the  old  roots  of  the  vines  matted 
together,  poifoned  by  their  decay,  and  quite  ex- 
haufled  by  their  long  ftanding.  Wood-lands  may  be 
iked,  becaufe  the  roots  of  common  trees  and  fhrubs 
are  ea lily  extirpated/  Where  there  is  no  un-plowed 

land 
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land,  the  next  beft  is  a  corn  field,  tree  from  trees, 
or  where  trees  have  not  been  planted  thick 
The  fitnefs  of  new  ground  tor  the  vine  may 
iudo-ed  of  bv  the  fhoots  of  fuch  ft  rubs  as  grow 
naturally  in  it :  for  if  they  make  thriving  fhoots, 
which  .have  not  a  ragged  or  ftinted  appearance 
the  vine  will  flourish  there.  Or  ail  Soils,  a  black 
rich  mould  is  the  beft  for  vines.  Stones  which 
crumble,  or  rot  as  it  were,  with  the  weaker, 

being  broken,  >»d to  means 
retain  a  moifture,  cool  mem^n^,  cy 
are  exceeding  fit  for  nourniting  them.  F  1 
fame  reafon  gravel,  pebbles,  and  loofe  tones 
approved  of,  provided  they  be  mixed  with  rich 
mould*:  but  if  they  are  mixed  with  poor  earth, 
they  are  bad.  Flints  are  likewife  very  friendly  to 
vines,  if  covered  with  a  moderate  depth  of  earth; 
becaufe,  being  cold,  they  retain  tne  moifture,  anti 
prevent  the  roots  being  parched  up  in  the :  do  - 
days.  The  foot  of  mountains,  which  receive  t 
earth  w allied  down  from  them  tops >  or  vd  es 
to  which  additions  are  made  by  the  Luting 
of  rivers,  which  overflow  them,  are  very  pr  p 
for  vineyards.  A  chalky  bottom  ts  fit  for  the  vine; 
but  day  ^  not  excepting  even  that  which  aPPr°ac;^ 
to  marie  or  potter’s  clay  is  very  unfit  -  a  is  alio 
coarfe  hungry  fand.  On  mountains  » 

gromls,  .»°d  on  .he  «*>  «  »'»••  ««£ 
fafily  take  firm  root  •,  but  they  yield  wine  of  a 

laftin"  and  excellent  flavour,  in  mom  and  le 

placed  vineyards  are  exceeding  ltrongs  but  they 

•  -«■  >• 

bhs,  Tonnere,  Auxerre,  ^ouiau^  ,  ,  *  Liv.b. 

the  aflual  prance  of  Orleans.Tbampagne  and  Burgun  ^ 

which  are  the  Boardeaux  wines  fa 

wines  (ror  the  tiencn  cio  not ~  0f  Columella, 

much  as  we  do)  agree,  tn  all  effenuals,  wan  t..ole  c.  ^  ^ 
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produce  wine  of  a  weak  flat  tafte,  which  does  not 
:]  keep  long. 

Ic  may  be  edahliflied  as  a  general  rule,  to  plant 
vineyards  in  cold  countries  fo  as  to  race  the  fouth, 
and  in  warm  countries  facing  the  eaft,  unlefs  they 
are  dibjed  to  dorms  from  that  quarter,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  better  that  they  face  the  north.  In  ex¬ 
ceeding  hot  countries,  fuch  for  example  as  Egypt, 
it  will  be  bed  to  expofe  them  to  the  north. 

Mr.  Miller  fays  b,  that  the  bed  foil  for  a  vine¬ 
yard,  in  England,  is  that  whole  furface  is  a  rich 
fandy  loam,  and  not  above  a  foot  and  an  half,  or 
two  feet  deep,  lying  upon  gravel  or  chalk  ;  either 
of  which  bottoms  is  equally  good  for  vines.  If 
the  foil  is  deep,  or  the  bottom  either  a  clay  or 
ftrong  loam,  it  is  by  no  means  proper  for  this 
purpofe  :  for  though  the  vines  may  (hoot  vigo~ 
roudy,  and  produce  a  great  quantity  of  grapes  ; 
yet  we  have  not  fun  to  ripen  them  fufficiently.  If 
the  foil  is  too  deep,  the  roots  of  the  vine  will  run  to 
too  great  a  depth  to  receive  the  influences  of  the 
fun  and  air  ;  whence  the  juices  of  their  fruit  will 


be  crude. 

According  to  him,  our  vineyards  fliould  be 
planted  on  the  north  fide  of  a  river,  upon  an  ele¬ 
vation  inclined  to  the  fouth,  with  a  very  gradual 
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defcent,  that  the  fuperfluous  moidure  may  be  the 
better  drained  off.  Yet  if  the  ground  dopes  too 
much,  it  is  by  no  means  proper  for  this  purpofe. 
Hills  to  the  north,  as  they  flicker  the  vineyard 
from  cold,  and  refled  the  heat,  will  be  of  great 
advantage.  The  country  round  about  fhould  be 
open  and  hilly,  to  preferve  the  air  dry.  The  vine¬ 
yard  fhould  be  open  to  the  eaft,  that  it  may  enjoy 
the  morning  fun,  to  dry  up  the  fuperfluous 


moidure. 


t>  Gardener’ 5  Did}.  Art.  "Vitis. 
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Dr.  Beal,  in  N°.  1 16  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
adions,  after  having  mentioned  feme  inftances  of 
the  warmth  arifing  from  flones  under  ground, 
efpecially  iime-ftone,  and  fome  kinds  of  pebbles, 
is  of  opinion,  that,  as  I  obferved  before  c  (quoting 
this  very  paflage  more  at  large),  many  of  our 
hills  and  rocks  might  be  greatly  improved  :  for  it 
would  be  no  hard  tafk,  fays  he,  to  (hovel  down 
the  (hallow  and  molly  turf  from  the  fteepeft  de¬ 
clivities,  into  places,  where  it  may  have  fome  re- 
ceptable  or  (lay  *,  and  there  to  impregnate  it, 
with  the  fpade  and  compoft,  for  garden  or  vine¬ 
yard. 


ARTICLE  II. 

Of  preparing  the  ground  for  a  Vineyard. 

rrlHE  ground  mu  ft  fir  ft  of  all  be  cleared  of  the 
roots  of  trees  or  (hrubs,  or  whatever  elfe  can 
be  a  hinderance  to  the  diggers,  or  might  afterward 
prefs  down  the  trenched  earth,  by  ids  weight, 
or  by  the  treading  of  thofe  employed  in  carrying 
it  oft*.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  earth  be 
kept  extremely  loofe,  even,  if  pofiible,  without  a 
foot  touching  it,  in  order  that  the  mould,  being 
all  equally  itirred,  may  eafily  give  way  to  tne 
young  tender  roots,  wherever  they  extend  them- 
felves,  and  inftead  of  obftrudiing  them  by  ids 
hardnefs,  receive  them  into  it’s  tender  nourifhing 
bofom,  which,  in  that  ftate  readily  admits  the 
fhowers  and  other  influences  from  above,  and  dif- 
penfes  them  equally  to  all  parts,  for  the  nourifh- 
ment  of  the  young  plants. 

c  Page  7, 
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A  plain  or  valley  mud  be  trenched  two  feet 
and  an  half  deep,  and  a  riling  ground  three.  A 
deeper  hill  muft  be  trenched  four  feet  deep  :  for 
when  the  mould  is  turned  down  from  a  higher 
place,  it  can  hardly  be  thrown  up  again  to  a  fufR- 
cient  depth,  unlefs  the  trenches  are  made  deeper. 
Be  (ides,  I  never  approve,  fays  Columella  d,  of  plant¬ 
ing  a  vine  lefs  than  two  feet  deep,  even  in  a  valley; 
for  it  is  better  not  to  plant  it  all,  than  to  leave  it  s 
roots  too  near  the  lurface,  fufpended  from  the 
nourilhing  moifture  which  lies  low,  except  where 
fprings  rife  near  the  furface :  there  indeed  the 
oround  mud  not  be  trenched  above  a  foot  and  an 
half  deep. 

The  trenches  muft  be  made  equally  deep  all  the 
way  to  the  bottom,  the  Tides  being  perpendicular, 
and  the  ground  rrfarked  out  by  a  line,  which  muft 
be  carried  forward  as  the  work  proceeds,  always 
at  equal  diftances,  till  the  whole  ground  is  equally 
trenched.  Where  the  bottom  is  of  a  binding  na¬ 
ture,  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  lay  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trenches,  (mail  ftones,  or  other  rubbifh,  to 
carry  off  the  water,  which  otherwife,  ftagnating 
there,  would  chill  the  tender  roots.  In  order  to  do 
this  the  more  effectually, the  bottom  of  the  trenches 
are  made  fomewhat  convex  towards  the  middle, 
the  better  to  convey  the  water  to  drains  cut  at  the 

extremities  of  the  vineyard. 

If  neceflity  forces  to  replant  an  old  vineyard, 
all  remains  of  the  old  vines  muft  be  extirpated. 
The  ground  ought  then  to  be  dunged,  with  old 
dung,  if  it  can  be  had,  if  not  with  new,  and  trench¬ 
ed  moft  carefully,  picking  out  every  remaing  root, 
which  Ihould  be  collected  and  burnt.  The  trench¬ 
ed  earth  Ihould  then  be  covered  with  old  dung, 
which  does  not  breed  weeds,  or  with  frefh  earth 
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brought  from  among  thickets.  Columella  advif 
particularly,  to  have  a  careful  overfeer  to  infped 
the  work-men,  and  to  be  watchful  that  they  do 
not  make  baulks. 

Mr.  Miller,  inftead  of  trenching  the  ground  as  the 
ancients  did,  propofes  giving  it  a  fummer  fallow, 
plowing  it  as  deep  as  the  ioil  will  admit  of,  and 
clearing  it  of  roots,  weeds,  or  whatever  elfe  can 
obftrutt  the  growth  of  the  plants. 


A  R  T  1  C  L  E  III. 


Of  the  choice  of  cuttings  of  Vines. 

COLUMELLA  advifes  great  care  to  he 
taken  in  the  choice  of  the  vine  from  which 
the  cuttings  are  taken,  and  is  therefore  againft 
purchafing  (irange  plants  at  a  venture,  which  may 
come  from  a  foil  and  climate  different  from  that 
they  are  intended  for,  and  may  not  be  of  the  fort 
of  vine  which  is  defired.  A  vine  cannot  be  fa  id 
to  be  fruitful,  becaufe  it  bears  many  grapes  1  for 
this  may  arife  from  the  krgenefs  of  the  trunk, 
and  the  great  number  of  bearing  (hoots,  which 
may  have  but  a  fingie  bunch  on  each.  If  ieveral 
bunches  of  grapes  are  feen  to  hang  from  each  (boot; 
if  from  each  bud  left  the  former  year,  (hoots  with 
fruit  fpring  forth  5  if  the  (hoots  which  fpring  out  of 
the  trunk  of  the  vine  have  fome  bunches  ;  and  if 
even  thefecondary  (hoots,  or  thofe  which  grow  out 
of  the  prefect  year’s  (hoots,  bear  grapes*,  that  vine 
may  undoubtedly  be  efteemed  fruitful,  and  lit  to 
afford  cuttings.  Whoever  has  this  much  at  heart, 
will  mark  the  vines  which  have  been  the  mod 
fruitful,  and  have  yelded  the  ripeft  and  founded 
grapes,  with  ochre  and  vinegar,  that  It  may  not 

be  walked  off  by  the  rain.  Nor  is  this  to  be  done 
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for  one  year  only;  but  the  vines  ought  to  be 
L  examined  for  three  or  more  vintages,  to  know 
whether  they  preferve  the  fame  degree  of  fruitful¬ 
ly  efs  :  for  then  it  will  be  certain,  that  the  fruitful- 
nefs  mud  be  owing  to  the  good  quality  of  the 
vine,  and  not  to  a  favourable  feafon.  Whatever 
grapes  come  to  their  full  maturity  without  being 
rotted  or  damaged,  for  feverai  feafons  running, 
will  yield  more,  and  higher  flavoured  wine,  than 
any  others. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  flock  from  which  the 
cuttings  are  taken  be  fruitful,  but  they  mull  alfo 
be  taken  from  thofe  parts  of  it  which  promife  the 
g reared  fruitfulnefs.  Thofe  which  grow  from  the 
item  or  old  wood  of  the  vine,  feldom  bear  fruit, 
or  produce  fruitful  vines.  T  hole  which  grow  from 
the  fum mi t  of  the  vine  are  reckoned  too  luxuriant 
to  plant  *,  and  though  the  number  of  cluders  on 
them  may  promife  fruitfulnefs,  yet  they  fhould 
not  be  relied  on  *,  but  rather  thofe.  which  grow 
out  of  the  middle  of  the  wine,  of  which  the  wood 
is  firmer  than  that  of  the  former.  This  Columella 
calls  e  the  genital  part  of  the  vine  *,  and  fays,  that, 
having  followed  reaion  as  his  guide,  and  alio  a  long 
experience,  he  choofes  from  that  fruitful  part  ot 
the  vine,  (hoots  which,  bearing  plenty  of  fruit 
already,  promife  fecundity  for  the  time  to  come. 
He  is  not  contented  with  Angle  cluders,  but 
chiefly  approves  of  thole  which  have  the  mod  nu- 
||  merous  offspring  *,  and  adds,  that  the  negleft  of 
thefe  rules  has  rendered  many  vineyards  leis  fruit¬ 
ful,  indeed  fome  quite  barren,  when  the  cuttings 
have  been  very  improperly  chofen. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  (hoot,  as 
it  is  taken  from  the  Item,  is  fit  tor  planting  *,  and 
for  that  end,  they  cut  it  into  pieces  of  five  or  flx 
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eyes,  each  of  which  they  plant.  Others,  with 
more  reafon,  think  that  no  part  of  the  fhoot  is  fit 
for  being  formed  into  a  cutting,  but  only  that 
part  of  it  which  is  next  to  the  wood  of  the  former 
year :  for  every  bearing  fhoot  abounds  in  fruit 
below  the  fifth  or  fixth  eye.  The  red,  either  bears 
no  fruit,  or  produces  only  {lender  twigs.  The 
ancients,  fays  Columella  f,  always  preferved  fome 
of  the  old  wood  to  the  cuttings  :  but  experience 
has  fhewn  that  this  is  wrong;  for  whatever  is  left 
of  the  old  wood  foon  roots,  when  it  is  moiftened 
and  covered  with  earth,  and  kills  the  tender  roots 
next  to  it;  and  when  this  happens,  the  whole  vine 
fhrivels,  or  is  burnt  up.  Whatever  remains  of  the 
old  wood  fhould  therefore  be  cut  off,  where  the 
fiioot  grows  to  it,  that  the  fhoot  may  be  planted 
with  it’s  own  fmall  head.  —  Mr.  Miller  differs 
here  in  opinion  from  Columella ;  for  he  direcls, 
that  the  (hoots  fhould  be  cut  from  the  old  vine,  juft 
below  the  place  where  they  were  produced,  tak¬ 
ing  a  knot,  or  piece  of  the  two  years  old  wood  to 
each,  which,  fays  he,  fhould  be  pruned  fmooth. 

Were  cuttings,  thus  chofen,  taken  from  the 
vines  every  time  they  are  pruned,  for  feveral  vin¬ 
tages,  and  carefully  planted,  vineyards  might  be 
raifed,  which  would  yield  plenty  of  the  mod  ge¬ 
nerous  wines  :  nor  need  we  grudge  this  delay ;  for 
when  once  we  are  affured  of  the  fruitfulnefs  of  a 
vine,  it  may  be  multiplied  by  engrafting.  This,  fays 
Columella,  you,  Publius  Silvinus,  can  witnefs:  for, 
from  one  early  vine  on  your  eftate,  I  engrafted  the 
docks  of  two  jugera  of  vineyard  in  two  years; 
How  much  therefore,  may  the  vine  be  multiplied 
from  thefe  two  jugera ,  feeing  that  thefe  are  the 
offspring  of  only  one  ? 

f  Lib.  IV.  r.  17. 
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article  IV. 

Of  the  Nurfery  for  rearing  Vines . 

TPIERE  are  two  ways  of  planting  vineyards; 
viz.  either  with  cuttings,  or  with  vines  which 
'  have  already  taken  root.  Thefe  lad  are  called 
quickfets.  In  the  provinces,  fays  Columella  b  they 
plant  cuttings,  for  they  will  not  be  at  the  trouble 
of  having  nurferies.  The  expert  hufbandmen  in 
Italy  approve  of  this  pra&ice,  becaufe  the  quick¬ 
fets  are  attended  with  feveral  advantages.  I  key 
are  lefs  apt  to  die ;  and  by  reafon  of  the  greater 
firmnefs  of  their  wood,  they  fuftain  better  tne 
extremities  of  heat  and  cold,  and  other  intern pe- 
ratures  of  the  weather  :  and  the  tranfplanting  of 
them  quickens  their  producing  grapes.  Cuttings 
may  do  in  a  loofe  yielding  mould;  but  a  (bong 
heavy  foil  mull  have  rooted  vines,  or  quickfets. 

Mr.  Miller  prefers  good  cuttings  to  rooted 
vines,  for  planting  a  vineyard;  becaufe  the  roots 
of  vines  do  not  grow  drong  and  woody,  as  mod 
forts  of  trees  do,  but  are  long,  [lender  and  pliable; 
and  therefore,  after  they  have  been  taken  up,  they 
feldom  ftrike  out  any  fibres  from  the  weak  roots  ; 
but  thefe  generally  (hrivel  and  die,  and  thereby 
rather  retard,  than  help,  the  plants  in  their  growth, 
by  preventing  the  new  fibres  from  pufhing  out. 

This  difference  of  opinion  between  Columella 
and  Mr.  Miller  may  be  accounted  for,  from  the 
different  depths  at  which  they  direfl  the  vines  to 
be  planted  :  for  were  cuttings  to  be  planted  two 
feet  and  an  half  deep,  no  roots  would  fhoot  out 
from  their  lowed  part;  and  if  the  rooted  vines 
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were  planted  fo  fuperficially  in  Italy  as  Mr.  Miller 
advifes,  they  would  be  dried  up  by  the  fun. 

Columella  directs  h  that  the  nurfery  be  made, 
neither  in  a  poor  hungry  foil,  nor  in  an  oufy  wet 
one;  yet  where  there  is  moifture  enough  ;  and  in 
a  middling  rather  than  a  rich  foil;  becaufe,  though 
cuttings  take  root;  foon,  and  make  ftrong  fnoots  in 
a  rich  foil;  yet,  when  trapfplanted,  they  fhrivel, 
and  feldom  recover.  It  is  therefore  the  hufband- 
man’s  intereft,  rather  to  tranfplant  from  a 
middling  foil  to  a  rich  one,  than  from  a  rich  to  a 
poorer.  From  a  rich  foil  to  a  rich  foil,  they  will 
thrive  apace.  It  is  not  advifable  to  make  the 
nurfery  in  very  poor  land,  becaufe  many  of  the 
cuttings  will  then  die,  and  the  others  will  arrive 
but  flowly  at  a  ft  ate  to  bear  being  tranfplanted. 

The  nurfery  fhould  be  trenched  to  the  depth 
of  two  feet  and  an  half,  and  being  formed  into, 
beds  three  feet  wide,  the  cuttings  are  planted 
in  them  at  about  a  foot  diftance  from  one  another, 
every  way.  This  may  be  done  either  in  the 
fp ring  or  in  autumn.  The  fpring  is  belt  if  the 
climate  be  cold,  or  fubjecl  to  much  rain ;  and  the 
autumn,  if  the  climate  be  warm,  and  the  foil  dry, 
or  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill. 

The  length  of  the  cuttings  fhould  be  regulated 
by  the  diftance  between  their  eyes :  for  when 
thefe  are  near  one  another,  the  cutting  may  be 
fhorter,  and  when  they  are  more  diftant,  it  fhould 
be  longer.  This  length  fnould  not  exceed  a  foot, 
nor  fhould  it  be  lefs  than  three  fourths  of  a  foot, 
left,  being  planted  on  the  fur  face  of  the  earth,  the 
cutting  fhould  perifh  with  drought  in  the  fummer ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  becaufe  when  a  cutting 
planted  too  deep  has  taken  root,  it  cannot  be  taken 
up  without  fome  difficulty.  If  the  cuttings  are 
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planted  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  their  length  may  be 
about  fifteen  inches  On  oufy  ground,  they  need  not 
have  above  three  eyes,  which  may  reduce  them  to 
nine  inches,  but  certainly  to  more  than  fix.  In 
thefe  three  eyes  are  not  included  the  numerous 
eyes  which  ufually  are  on  the  cutting,  near  the 
part  where  it  is  taken  from  the  item  :  befides 
thole  numerous  eyes,  there  fhould  be  three  others* 
with  joints.  The  cuttings  fhould  be  planted  fo 
deep,  as  that  the  uppermoft  eye  may  be  level 
with  the  furface  of  the  ground  5  becaufe  all  the 
fap  will  then  be  employed  in  one  fingle  fhoot, 
which  will  confequently  be  fo  much  the  ftronger. 
They  fhould  be  planted  as  foon  as  pofiible  after 
they  are  cut  off  the  vine*,  and  in  doing  this  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  avoid  a  ffrong  drying  wind,  or 
a  fcorching  fun.  It  is  therefore  belt  to  choole  a 
calm  day,  or  at  lead  a  day  in  which  there  is  but 
little  wind.  The  fun  may  be  kept  off  by  fhades, 

;  or  any  covering.  The  nurfery  fhould  afterwards 
be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  be  frequently  dug. 
Only  one  (hoot  fhould  be  reared,  and  that  fhould 
be  fattened  to  a  flick  or  (lender  pole,  to  bear  it 
off  the  earth.  The  reft  Otould  be  carefully  rubbed 
off;  and  this  (hoot  fhould  be  pruned  down  to  two 
eyes  in  the  autumn.  The  ftrongeft  fhoot  from 
thefe  eyes  fhould  be  reared  the  next  fummer;  and 
with  this  management  the  cuttings  will  be  fit  to 
tranfplant  at  the  end  of  thirty  or  thirty  fix  months. 

Vines  are  likewife  propagated  by  layers.  For 
this  purpofe,  a  trench  is  dug  four  feet  every  way* 
that  the  layer  may  not  be  hurt  by  other  roots.  A 
fhoot  of  the  laft  year  is  then  laid  down  in  it,  in 
fuch  manner  as  to  make  it's  end  rife  at  the  farther 
part  of  the  trench.  Four  eyes  are  left  on  that 
part  of  the  layer  which  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  and  they  are  to  put  out  roots.  All  the 
eves  between  them  and  the  item  fhould  be  rubbed 
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off,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  ufelefs  ftioots.  Two, 
or  at  mod  three,  eyes  are  left  on  the  farther  end, 
which  rifes  out  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  reft,  be¬ 
tween  them  and  thofe  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
are  rubbed  off.  The  layer  thus  prepared  foon 
takes  deep  root,  and  in  the  third  year,  it  may  be 
cut  off  from  the  mother  vine.  When  the  fhoot  is 
not  long  enough  to  rife  again  out  of  the  earth, 
Columella  thought  of  the  following  method.  The 
end  of  the  fhoot  is  brought  to  the*  bottom  of  the 
trench,  and  the  four  lower  eyes,  left  for  the 
roots  to  fhoot  from,  are  covered  with  earth,  as 
before  :  but  inftead  of  the  eyes  at  the  extremity, 
as  in  the  former  way,  the  two  eyes  next  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  of  that  part  which  come  from 
the  item,  are  left  to  make  fhoots,  which  they 
readily  do,  and  in  the  third  year,  the  layer  may  be 
cut  from  the  mother  vine,  as  in  the  other  cafe. 
In  order  to  encourage  the  roots  to  ftrike  out,  they 
need  not  be  covered  with  the  whole  depth  of 
earth  the  firft  year,  unlefs  it  fhould  become  ne- 
ceffary  before  the  winter,  to  keep  the  roots  from 
being  chilled  by  water  which  might  gather  in  the 
trench. 


ARTICLE  V. 

Of  ‘planting  the  Vineyard . 

THE  gound  being  thoroughly  prepared,  by 
trenching,  harrowing,  and  clearing  it  of 
every  thing  that  can  be  hurtful  to  the  vine,  it  is 
marked  out,  in  order  to  be  planted.  The  Romans 
planted  their  vines  five  feet  afunder  in  a  poor  foil, 
fix  feet  afunder  in  a  middling  foil,  and  at  the 
diftance  of  feven  feet  from  each  other  in  a  rich 
foil.  Sometimes  too  they  left  a  fpace  of  ten  feet 

between 
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between  them,  that  there  might  be  diffident  room 
for  the  ftrong  ffioots  to  extend  themfelves. 

They  generally  planted  their  vineyards  in  a 
quincunx  form,  for  which  they  marked  out  the 
ground  by  ftretching  acrofs  it  a  line  trimmed  with 
bits  of  red  cloth,  or  of  fome  other  confpicuous 
colour,  at  fuch  distances  from  each  other  as  it  was 
intended  to  leave  between  the  rows.  A  piece  of 
reed  was  (luck  into  the  earth  at  each  fpot  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  cloth,  and  this  was  repeated  till  the 
whole  field  was  marked  out  in  equal  diftances. 
The  planter  followed,  and  dug  a  hole  at  each 
alternate  reed,  two  feet  and  an  half  deep  in  level 
ground,  two  feet  and  three  quarters  if  it  lay  (lop¬ 
ing,  and  three  feet  deep  where  the  declivity  was 
confiderable.  He  then  removed  the  quick-fets 
from  the  nurfery,  taking  them  up  with  great  care, 
and  tranfplanted  them  the  very  lame  minute,  if  that 
was  pofiible.  All  their  (hoots  were  previoufiy 
pruned  off,  except  one,  which  was  the  founded: 
and  firmed,  and  of  that  only  two  eyes  were  left 
above  ground.  If  any  of  the  roots  were  hurt  in 
taking  them  up,  though  all  pofiible  care  was  ufed 
not  to  injure  them,  they  were  cut  off,  very 
fmooth.  If  two  plants  were  let  in  the  fame  hole, 
a  few  (tones,  of  about  five  pounds  weight,  were 
laid  between  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  to 
prevent  their  roots  from  interweaving  together. 
They  were  like  wife  of  opinion,  that  thefe  dones 
faved  the  roots  from  being  chilled  in  the  winter, 
or  fcorched  by  the  heat  of  the  dog-days  in  the 
fumrner.  Mago  advifed  to  lay  the  hu(ks  and 
(tones  of  grapes  mixed  with  dung,  in  the  holes, 
under  the  roots  of  the  vines,  as  a  means  of 
ffrengthening  them,  and  of  hadening  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  young  roots.  During  the  chilling  wet 
of  the  winter,  they  gave  a  warmth  *,  and  in  the 
fumrner,  they  afforded  a  nourdhing  moidure. 

Columella 
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Columella  difapproved  greatly  of  putting  two  vines 
in  the  fame  hole,  becaufe  their  roots  conftantly 
mingled  together,  and  formed  a  kind  of  net  work, 
which  retained  too  much  moifture  in  the  winter, 
and,  by  robbing  each  other  of  nourifhment, 
proved  prejudicial  to  both.  If  the  foil  of  the  vine¬ 
yard  was  poor,  Mago  directed  that  the  holes 
ihould  be  filled  up  with  rich  earth  brought  from 
elfe  where.  The  ground  ftiould.be  a  little  moift 
when  the  vines  are  planted;  but  it  had  better  be 
dry,  than  mirey  wet. 

Mr.  Miller  orders  that  the  ground,  which  he 
before  directed  to  be  fallowed,  be  again  well  plow¬ 
ed  in  March  ;  and  that  after  having  laid  it’s  fur- 
face  even,  the  rows  fhouid  be  marked  out,  from 
South-Eaft  to  North-Weft,  at  the  diftance  of  ten 
feet  from  each  other.  He  then  crofies  thefe  rows 
at  the  diftance  of  five  or  fix  feet,  and  thereby 
marks  the  fpot  where  each  plant  is  to  be  fet. 
The  rows  will  confequently  be,  in  this  cafe,  ten 
feet  afunder,  and  the  diftance  between  the  vines 
In  each  row  will  be  five  or  fix  feet  *,  nearer  than 
which  they  ought  never  to  be  planted.  If  they 
are  fet  in  lquares  fo  near  together  as  fix  feet,  there 
cannot  be  room  for  a  fufficient  current  of  air  to 
pafs  between  them  when  their  branches  are  ex¬ 
tended  on  one  fide ;  and  for  want  of  that  the 
damps  in  autumn  will  be  detained  among  the 
vines,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  their  fruit.  In 
places  abroad,  continues  he1,  where  they  regard 
the  quality  of  their  wine  more  than  the  quantity, 
they  never  plant  their  vines  at  lefs  than  ten  feet, 
row  from  row,  and  fome  allow  twelve :  and  he 
Confirms  the  juftnefs  of  this  rule  by  what  happens 
to  other  fruits,  which  are  never  fo  well  coloured, 
fo  early  ripe,  or  fo  well  flavoured,  when  in  clofe 
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plantations,  as  when  they  are  produced  on  trees 
where  the  air  can  circulate  freely  about  them,  and 
the  rays  of  the  fun  have  free  accefs  to  the  branches, 
whereby  the  juices  are  better  prepared. 

Preferring  cuttings  to  layers,  as  well  as  to  rooted 
vines,  he  diredts,  that  the  cuttings  be  taken  from  the 
vine  in  the  autumn, and  that  their  ends,  being  made 
fmooth,  they  be  laid  in  the  ground,  about  two  in¬ 
ches  deep,  the  reft  of  the  cutting  being  left  at  full 
length  ;  only  obferving  to  cover  them  with  dry 
litter,  or  peas  haulm,  in  dry  frofty  weather.  In 
moift  weather,  the  covering  fhould  be  taken  off, 
left  it  heat,  and  make  the  cuttings  grow,  which 
would  greatly  injure  them.  In  April,  which  he 
reckons  the  beft  feafon  for  planting  vines  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  cuttings  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the 
ground,  and  their  upper  parts  cut  off,  fo  as  to  re¬ 
duce  them  to  about  fourteen  inches  in  length,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diftance  of  the  buds  or  eyes.  He 
thinks  it  of  great  fervice  to  leave  their  tops  on 
all  the  winter,  becaufe  the  air  would  otherwife 
penetrate  the  wounded  part,  and  greatly  injure 
the  remaining  eyes.  The  lower  ends  of  the  cut¬ 
tings  fhould  be  put  in  water,  about  three  inches 
deep,  fetting  them  upright,  for  fix  or  eight  hours, 
before  they  are  planted,  in  order  to  rnoiften  them 
and  open  their  pores  :  then,  at  the  centre  of  every 
crofs  mark,  before  made,  a  hole  fhould  be  dug 
with  a  fpade,  about  a  foot  deep,  and  one  ftrong 
cutting  fhould  be  fet,  a  little  Hoping,  in  each 
of  thefe  holes,  which  fhould  afterwards  be  filled 
up  immediately  with  earth  preffed  down  gently  to 
the  cutting.  This  earth  fhould  be  raifed  about 
three  inches  round  each  cutting,  fo  as  juft  to  cover 
it’s  upper  eye  or  bud,  to  prevent  the  wind  and 
fun  from  drying  it ;  for  only  that  upper  bud  will 
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Mr.  Miller  juftly  blames  his  countrymen  for 
planting  their  vineyards,  in  the  few  attempts  that 
have  been  made  of  them  in  England,  with  Inch 
crapes  as  are  the  fweeteft  and  belt  for  eating;  t  lis 
being  contrary  to  the  genera!  practice  abroad, where 
the  rough  auftere  grapes,  which  are  by  no  means 
palatable,  but  which  are  by  experience  found  to 
afford  a  noble  rich  wine,  are  preferred.  I  ms  is 
alfo  agreeable  to  the  conftant  practice  of  the 
makers  of  cvder,  who  obferve,  that  the  belt  eating 
apples  yield"  but  a  poor  juice,  and  that  the  rough 
forts  afford  a  ftrong  vinous  liquor.  I  believe,  con¬ 
tinues  he,  that  it  will  be  found  true  in  ail  fruits, 
that  where  the  natural  heat  of  the  fun  ripens  and 
prepares  their  juices,  fo  as  to  render  them  palata¬ 
ble  ;  whatever  degree  of  heat  thefe  juices  have 
more,  either  by  fermentation,  or  from  any  other 
caufe,  will  render  them  weaker,  and  lefs  fpirituous. 
Of  this  we  have  many  snftances  in  fruits  :  for  it 
■we  tranfplant  any  of  our  fummer  or  autumn  fruits, 
which  ripen  perfectly  in  England  without  the 
affiftance ‘of  art,  into  a  climate  a  few  degrees 
■warmer,  thefe  fruits  will  be  mealy  ana  mfipici.  bo 
likewife,  if  we  bake  or  flew  any  of  thefe  fruits, 
they  will  be  good  for  little,  becaufe  they  will  lole 
all  "their  fpirit  and  flavour  by  the  additional  heat 
of  the  fire :  and  on  the  other  hand,  many  fruits 
which  are  not  even  eatable  whilft  raw,  are  thereby 
much  improved.  Some  of  thefe,  which  have  been 
tranfplanted  into  a  warmer  climate,  have  been  lo 
altered  by  the  greater  heat  of  the  fun,  as  to  excel 
the  very  fineft  of  the  fruits  that  are  ripened  in 
this  country.  The  grape  mod  likely  to  fucceed 
in  England,  is  the  Auvernat,  or  true  Burgundy 
grape,  which  thrives  very  well  in  feveral  places 
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Columella 1  advifes  every  prudent  hufbandman 
to  dock  his' vineyards  with  different  forts  of  vines, 
becaufe  the  weather  is  not  fo  equal  in  any  year, 
but  that  it  may  be  more  hurtful  to  fome,  than  to 
others.  If,  therefore,  he  plants  but  one  kind  of 
vine,  and  the  weather  happens  to  be  prejudicial 
to  it,  he  will  be  deprived  of  his  whole  vintage  : 
but  if  he  has  vineyards  of  various  forts,  fome  of 
them  may  efcape,  and  yield  him  fruit.  He  re¬ 
commends  particularly,  that  each  kind  of  vine  be 
planted  by  itfelf*,  becaufe  otherwife  one  of  the 
following  inconveniencies  will  enfue;  viz,  either 
he  mud  gather  his  late  grapes  with  thofe  that  are 
early  ripe,  which  will  caule  an  acidity  in  the  wine  *, 
or  if  he  waits  till  the  late  fruit  come  to  maturity, 
the  early  grapes  will  be  rotten,  or  dedroyed  by 
birds  or  rain  :  for  the  didingulhing  of  each  kind 
cannot  be  trufted  to  the  gatherer’s  difcretion.  The 
flavour  of  the  ripe  grapes  is  hurt  by  the  addition 
of  the  unripe;  nor  will  the  wine  made  of  them 
both,  mixed  together,  keep  till  it  is  old.  When 
each  fort  is  leparate,  the  vine  dreffer  will  be  able 
to  prune  and  manage  it  in  the  mod  proper 
manner. 

He  cautions  his  readers  drongly  againd  the 
too  prevailing  opinion  of  thofe  who  imagine, 
that  the  chief  care  and  trouble  are  at  an  end  when 
the  vineyard  is  planted.  He  obferves,  that  the 
vine  is  a  tender  delicate  (hrub,  which  can  every  ill 
bear  negle£l,  and  which,  when  young,  often  de- 
ftroys  itfelf,  by  being  permitted  to  run  too  much 
to  wood,  or  to  bear  too  great  quantities  of  fruit. 
Mod  people  are  fo  intent  on  having  much  fruit, 
that  they  load  the  vine  with  too  many  bearing 
branches,  without  having  any  regard  to  future 
years,  or  to  poderity  ;  and  then  complain,  that 
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their  vineyards  do  not  anfwer  their  expectation, 
when  they  thenifelves  have  destroyed  them,  ci clic ^ 
through  covetoufnefs,  negligence,  or  ignorance,, 
When  the  vine  has  arrived  at  it’s  full  ftrength  and 
maturity,  it  can  better  bear  home  negledl.  Believe 
Silvinus,  fays  this  excellent  hufbandman  to  his 
friend1,  what  I  know  from  my  own  experience, 
that  a  vineyard  judicioufly  planted  with  good 
vines,  and  well  cultivated,  never  tails  to  bring  it  s 
owner  a  moil  abundant  return.  This  he  confirms 
from  Graecinus,  by  the  example  of  Pa vidius  Ve- 
terenfis,  who  had  two  daughters,  and  a  farm  plant¬ 
ed  with  vines.  He  gave  the  eldefc  daughter  one 
third  of  his  farm,  on  her  marriage,  and  yet  had 
as  much  fruit  from  the  remaining  two  thirds,  as 
he  had  before  from  the  whole.  He  afterwards 
gave  half  of  the  remainder  to  the  younger  daugh¬ 
ter,  on  her  marriage,  and  (till  had  as  good  an  in¬ 
come  as  at  fir  ft.  This,  fays  Columella,  mult  arife 
from  the  remaining  third’s  being  proportionally 
better  cultivated,  than  the  whole  had  been  before. 

When  the  vineyard  was  perfe&Iy  well  cultivat¬ 
ed,  and  in  a  good  foil,  the  Romans  planted  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  fpaces  between  the  vines,  where  they 
grew  in  the  nurfery.  The  vines  and  cuttings  fioon 
throve  and  gathered  ftrength,  when  the  ground 
was  kept  in  lo  looie  a  Hate  by  frequent  digging, 
as  to  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  always  perfe&ly 
tree  from  weeds,  which  would  confume  the  nou- 
rifhing  moifture  that  fhould  feed  the  plants,  whofe 
roots  extended  eafiiy  in  fuch  loofe  mould.  It  was 
a  general  rule,  that  the  diggings  fhould  be  re¬ 
peated  once  a  month,  from  the  firft  of  March  to 
the  firft  of  October,  and  all  weeds  were  care¬ 
fully  pulled  up  by  hand,  and  carried,  off  the 
ground,  left  they  fhould  take  root  again.  Mr. 
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Miller  fays,  that  as  the  fpace  between  the  rows  of 
-  vines  is  great,  the  ground  there  may  be  Town  or 
planted  with  any  kind  of  eiculent  plants,  provided 
they  are  kept  at  iuch  di dance  from  the  vines,  that 
thefe  be  not  injured  by  them.  This  huibandry, 
which  is  alfo  the  method  in  France,  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  three  or  four  years,  till  the  vines  come  to 
bearing  :  but  after  that,  no  fort  of  crop  fhould  be 
fet  between  them  in  the  fummer;  becaufe,  the 
clearer  the  ground  is  kept,  the  more  heat  will  be 
reflected  to  the  grapes.  After  they  are  gathered, 
a  crop  of  coleworts,  for  fpring  life,  may  indeed  be 
planted  between  the  rows,  and  the  (birring  of  the 
ground  for  them  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the 
vines. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

Of  P Tuning  the  Vine ,  and  of  ids  future  management. 

,  t  '  * 

FROM  the  time  that  the  vine  firft  begins  to 
bud,  all  fuperfluous  (hoots  mud:  be  carefully 
rubbed  off,  that  the  nouriftiment  may  be  confum- 
ed  by  thole  only  which  are  to  be  reared.  Two 
fioots  are  generally  fet  apart  for  growth  •,  the  one 
as  a  referve,  in  cafe  the  other  (hould  fail.  As  foon 
as  they  rife,  a  prop  ihould  be  fet  in  the  ground, 
for  each  of  them.  This  prop  (hould  be  fender, 
becaufe  the  weak  tendrils  of  the  vine  will  then 
lay  hold  of  it  more  eafily  than  if  it  was  thick.  As 
the  Oioots  grow  up,  they  are  tied  to  the  props 
with  a  foft  fade  binding,  till  their  tendrils  have 
encircled  them  and  at  Id's  than  four  feet  from 
the  ground,  (licks  are  faftened  acrofs  the  props, 
that  the  vines  may  extend  laterally,  and  thereby 
be  the  Id's  expofed  to  the  force  of  winds.  In 
nurferies,  this  crofs  (lick,  or  rail,  (hould  not  be 
N°.  XXXVIII.  Ygl.  IV.  Y  above 
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above  a  foot  high,  left  ftrong  winds  ihouid  teas 
the  young  plants  out  of  the .  earth.  When  the 
{hoots  are  grown  nearly  to  their  full  height,  their 
tops  are  broken  off,  to  make  them  increafe  in 
thicknefs  and  ftrength,  rather  than  run  up  into  a 
needlefs  length.  The  moil  thriving  (hoot,  which 
is  to  be  the  leading  wood  branch,  muft  be  trained 
up  ftrait,  and  kept  clear  of  fecondary  {hoots  tor 
three  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground :  but  iucti 
as  grow  above  that  height  may  be  permitted  to 
remain  till  the  autumnal  pruning;  for  if  they  are 
all  rubbed  off,  new  {hoots  will  immediately  ipring 
out  from  other  eyes,  fo  that,  perhaps,  none  may 
be  left  for  the  next  year’s  buds.  The  {hoots  which 
are  rubbed  off  from  time  to  time  Ihoulu  never 
be  fuffered  to  grow  fo  ftrong,  as  not  to  be  eafily 
difplaced  with  the  finger  •,  for  the  heat  in  fummer 
hurts  the  vine  greatly  wherever  it  has  been  wound¬ 
ed  with  a  knife.  For  this  reafon,  if  it  fnould  oe 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  uie  the  knife,  a  piece  o 
the  (hoot  which  is  cut  off  ihouid  be  left  prominent 
from  the  ftem,  to  ftop  the  effeft  of  the  heat, 
which,  in  that  cafe,  will  not  proceed  farthei. 

About  the  middle  of  Odober,  or  before  the  cold 
came  on,  the  Romans  ciblcicjuccitcdi  as  they  ca.  e^ 
it,  the  roots  of  their  vines;  that  is,  they  laid  them 
bare,  fo  as  to  expofe  to  view  the  upper  imall  roots 
which  the  vine  had  put  forth  in  the  fummer,  and 
which  {hould  be  cut  off  with  a  knife  :  ror  ir  t/ieie 
are  fuffered  to  grow  large,  the  lower  ones  will  decay, 
and  the  vine  will  then  be  nourished  only  by  roots, 
which,  extending  themfelves  along  the  nirface  ol 
the  earth,  or  but  little  deeper,  muft  be  expofsd  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  winter’s  froft,  and  be  liable 
to  be  parched  by  the  drought  and  heat  of  the 
fummer.  Whatever  roots  appear  within  a  foot  and 
an  half  of  the  furface  mutt  therefore  he  cut  off. 
The  beft  way  is  to  cut  them  about  an  inch  uom 
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the  flem,  and  to  leave  that  flump  prominent ;  for 
if  they  are  cut  dole,  either  others  will  (hoot  out, 
or  the  water  which  (lands  in  the  hollow  made 
round  the  root,  being  frozen,  will  deftroy  the  (lem 
to  the  very  pith,  where  the  fear  is  :  but  both  thefe 
accidents  are  prevented,  by  cutting  them  off  at  a 
little  diilance  from  the  ilem.  And  now  will  appear 
a  reafon  why  the  vines  fnould  (land  upright  in  the 
ground  :  it  is,  that  if  they  are  inclined,  they  mud 
be  liable  to  be  wounded  when  they  are  abiaque- 
ated  ^  for  while  the  digger  is  intent  on  digging, 
and  forming  a  hollow  round  the  vine,  he  may  in¬ 
advertently  wound  the  vines  which  grow  oblique¬ 
ly,  or  even  cut  them  quite  through.  If  the  winter 
is  mild,  the  roots  may  remain  uncovered  till 
March ;  but  if  the  feverity  of  the  weather  forbids 
this,  the  hollows  Should  be  filled  up  by  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  December.  Where  the  winters  are 
very  fevere,  fome  dung,  or,  if  it  can  be  eafily  come 
at,  Pigeon5s  dung,  or  urine  which  has  been  kept 
a  long  while,  fhould  be  laid  to  the  roots  before 
they  are  covered.  The  vines  fhould  be  thus  ahla- 
queated  every  winter,  for  the  firfl  five  years-,  and 
after  that,  as  the  lower  roots  will  then  have  got 
pretty  fufficient  flrength,  it  need  not  be  repeated 
above  once  in  three  years. 

From  thefe  diredions  of  Columella,  we  may 
affign  a  reafon  why  Mr.  Miller  does  not  fpeak  of 
ablequcating  the  vine.  Columella  wrote  for  Italy, 
where  the  heat  of  the  lun  is  very  powerful,  and 
dries  the  furface  of  the  earth  to  a  considerable 
depth.  It  was  therefore  neceffary,  in  order  to  fe~ 
cure  moiflure  for  the  roots,  to  plant  and  keep 
them  deep  in  the  earth  :  but  as  the  degree  of  heat 
in  England  is  much  milder,  as  well  as  of  Shorter 
duration,  and  as  the  earth  here  is  refrefhed  by  much, 
more  frequent  (bowers  during  the  fummer,  Mr. 
Miller  direds  the  vines  to  be  be  planted  much 
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fhallower,  and  finds  that  it  is  not  neceffary  to  abfe* 
queate  them.  He  rather  guards  againft  their 
taking  too  deep  root. 

The  Romans  reared  all  their  vines  irr  one  ftem 
to  fome  height  above  the  ground  *,  and  therefore, 
as  foon  as  they  had  finifhed  ablaqueating  them, 
they  cut  off  the  weakeft  of  the  two  (hoots,  which 
they  called  the  (hoot  of  referve,  and  piuned  the 
remaining  (hoot  to  two  eyes.  Mr.  Miller  dire&jr 
that  both  the  (hoots  be  cut  down  to  two  eyes,  and 
that  the  earth  be  drawn  up  in  a  hill  about  each 
plant,  which  will  be  a  great  defence  againft  froft- 
The  wound  fhould  be  made  obliquely,  almoft  in 
the  middle  between  the  joints,  left  water  fhould 
lodge  in  the  pith,,  if  the  (hoot  were  cut  horizon¬ 
tally:  but  the  Hope  mu  ft  not  be  toward  they  eye,^ 
left  this  fhould  be  hurt  by  the  trickling  down  of 
the  fap,  or  tears,  which  will  ooze  from  the  wound. 
Mago  recommends  the  fpring,  as  the  fitted  time 
for  pruning  the  vine  ;  becaufe,  being  then  full  of 
fap,  it  affords  an  eafy  paffage  to  the  knife  but 
Columella  does  not  approve  of  this,  unlefs  it  be 
in  countries  where  the  winters  are  very  (evert  : 
otherwise,  he  thinks  the  autumn  the  bed  feaion 
The  early  writers  on  hufbandry  forbid  touching 
the  vine  with  the  knife  duiing  the  firft  year  j  and 
Columella,  who  likewife  difapproves  of  it,  making 
experience  his  guide,  neither  differed  his  vines  to 
become  wild,  by  running  too  much  to  wood  *,  nor 
did  he,  by  cutting  off  the  young  (hoots  entirely, 

*  According  to  the  authors  of  the  Mai/on  ruJUque  (Tom.  II. 
Part.  3.  Lrv.  6.  c»  2.)^  it  is  an  almofl  general  iule  in  hrancc, 
to  prune  ,  young  vines  in  the  fpring,  and  old  ones  in  the 
autumn  :  though  fome  very  experienced  husbandmen  in  that 
country  think,  with  Columella,  that  it  is  bed:  to  prune  all 
vines,  whether  young  or  old,  as  foon  as  tncir  leaves  are  ianeit 
off;  that  is  to  fay,  before  winter. 
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force  them  to  fhoot  from  the  ftem,  which  feldom 
proves  fo  fruitful  as  fhoots  from  the  young  wood. 

During  the  fecond  year’s  growth,  the  ground 
fhould  be  kept  condantly  ftirred,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  only  with  this  difference,  that  it  may 
be  done  once  feldomer.  The  weeds  mud  be  kept 
under,  till  the  vines,  by  extending  their  branches, 
fhade  the  ground,  and  thereby  prevent  their  grow¬ 
ing  under  them.  All  fuperfluous  twigs  mud  be 
condantly  rubbed  off  as  before,  and  only' one 
(hoot  fhould  be  permitted  to  grow  up.  The  props 
mud  be  continued  as  in  the  former  year.  If  any 
of  the  plants  died  in  the  fird  year,  two  fhoots  may 
be  reared  up  on  the  dronged  of  the  vines  next  the 
vacant  fpace  ;  one  to  form  the  dandard  fhoot,  and 
the  other  to  be  made  a  layer,  to  fupply  the  place 
of  the  dead  vine.  After  the  vintage,  this  fhoot 
mud  be  laid  down,  or  if  it  be  not  long  enough  to 
rife  out  of  the  earth  on  the  other  fide  of  the  hole, 
only  it’s  extremity  need  be  put  into  the  ground, 
as  already  directed.  Next  year,  the  layer  mud  be 
cut  half  through,  in  the  bend,  that  fo  it  may  not 
rob  it’s  mother  too  much,  but  be  brought  too 
be  nourifhed  by  it’s  own  roots.  When  it  is  two 
years  old,  it  may  be  cut  off  from  the  mother 
plant,  and  it’s  root  mud  be  carefully  ablaqueated, 
that  it  may  drike  the  deeper  into  the  earth. 
If  the  neighbouring  vines  cannot  furnifh  layers, 
a  rooted  vine  mud  be  brought  from  the  nurfery; 
for  it  is  too  late  to  recruit  a  vineyard,  when  we 
fhould  be  gathering  it’s  fruit. 

For  the  third  year’s  growth,  the  vine  mud  be 
fupported  with  dronger  and  higher  props  than 
before.  Thefe  fhould  be  fixed,  either  a  foot  from 
the  vine,  that  they  may  not  hurt  the  roots,  and 
that  fo  the  vine  dreffer  may  dig  all  round  the  vine; 
or  in  the  middle  between  two  vines.  The  fird  way 
Is  the  bed,  btxaule  the  vine  and  prop  mutually 
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fupport  each  other.  If  the  prop  is  fixed  near  the 
vine,  it  fhould  ftand  fo  as  to  fhelter  the  vine  from 
the  north.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  prop 
ftand  very  firm.  On  each  upright  prop  mult 
be  put  a  crofs  pole,  fufficiently  flrong  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  fruit,  i  his  year  the  vine  may 
be  permitted  to  make  two  (hoots,  to  cover  the 
crofs  pole  on  each  fide  with  bearing  branches,  un- 
Jefs  the  vine  be  yet  too  weak  to  nourifh  them., 
All  fitperfiuous  lhoots  and  twigs  mull  be  carefully 
rubbed  off.  The  ground  muff  be  frequently 
ftirred,  to  keep  it  loofe,  and  deftroy  weeds.  I  he. 
roots  mull  be  laid  bare  in  Odlooer.  The  places 
of  dead  plants  muff  be  fupplied,  as  direded  for 
the  preceeding  year,  and  this  muil  be  a  conilant 
rule  every  year.  When  a  vine  dies  after  it  has 
flood  for  fame  years,  the  hole  or  trench  which  is 
made  for  the  layer  or  young  plant,  mull  be  dug 
deeper  and  wider  than  it  need  to  be  after  a  young 
vine  •,  in  order  that  all  the  roots  of  the  old  one 
may  be  taken  away.  The  trench  fhould  then  be 
partly  filled  with  frelh  earth,  or  a  good  deal  of 
dung  mixed  with  the  former  foil.  If  each  fide  of 
the  vine  has  produced  two  {hoots,  and  both  of 
them  (hew  plenty  of  fruit ;  yet  one  mull  be  taken 
away,  that  the  other  may  thrive  the  better,  and 
bring  it’s  fruit  to  greater  perfection. 

When  this  vintage  is  finilhed,  the  vine  may 
be  pruned  fo  as,  in  a  fertile  foil,  where  it  thrives 
well,  to  leave  three  eyes,  to  produce  bearing 
{hoots  for  the  next  year  •,  but  four  eyes  fhould 
feldom  be  left.  The  binder  mull  feparate  thele 
{hoots,  and  tie  them  to  the  frame,  to  which  ano¬ 
ther  crofs  pole  is  now  added,  in  the  form  of  a  liar: 
or  thefe  crofs  poles  may  be  fupported  by  four 
props.  The  Ihoots  fpread  in  this  manner  become 
a  counrerpoife  to  each  other,  I  hefie  crofs  frames 

are  the  more  necef&ry  if  the  vines  are  expofed  to 
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fiormy  winds,  or  if  they  (land  on  fleep  declivities, 
where  every  means  of  propping  them  is  wanted. 

In  warm  and  dry  fixations,  the  frame  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  on  all  fides,  in  the  form  of  an  arched  roof, 
the  better  to  fhade  the  thirfly  earth :  but  in  coid 
and  frofly  climates,  the  vines  muft  be  fupported 
only  on  Angle  frames  or  efpaliers  •,  for  then  the 
earth  is  more  eafily  warmed  by  the  fun.  the  fruit 
is  more  thoroughly  ripened,  and  a  freer  paflfage  is 
afforded  to  the  air.  The  frames  fhould  not  be 
lower  than  four  feet,  nor  higher  than  feven. 
Young  vines  fhould  be  brought  to  this  height 
gradually.  The  moifler  the  foil  and  climate  are, 
the  higher  fhould  be  the  frame  j  for  there,  the 
thriving  fate  of  the  vines  admits  of  raifmg  their 
branches,  and  their  fruit  being  thereby  railed 
higher  from  the  earth,  is  the  lels  liable  to  rot.  In 
this  fituation,  the  winds  blow  freely  through  them, 
and  dry  up  the  dews  and  noxious  fugs  *,  the  vines 
bloffom  more  kindly,  and  yield  a  better  wine.  On 
the  other  hand,  vines  in  a  poor  foil,  on  a  fleep 
declivity,  and  fubjeft  to  fcorching  heat,  require 
lower  frames.  If  the  vineyard  is  well  placed,  the 
bed  height  is  five  feet  -,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  wine  is  the  better  flavoured,  the 
higher  the  frames  are. 

If  the  vineyard  is  interfered  by  foot  paths 
which  divide  it  into  a  number  of  fmali  partitions,  , 
the  fun  and  wind  have  the  freer  accefs  to  the 
vines-,  as  hath  alfo  the  eye  ot  the  mafler,  which 
is  of  great  advantage.  The  labour  too  leems  lefs 
to  the  vine  dreffers,  when  it  is  thus  portioned 
out  in  fmali  divifions.  The  paths  afford  conve¬ 
nient  pafage  for  the  grape  gatherers,  for  thofe 
who  repair  the  frames,  and  for  bringing  in  ma¬ 
nures,  or  what  elfe  may  be  wanted.  The  owner 
can  like  wife  diftinguifh  the  fruitfulnefs  of  each 
fpot,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  apply  proper 
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remedies.  Where  the  rows  of  vines  Rand  very  far 
afunder,  too  much  ground  is  generally  left  uncul¬ 
tivated  between  them  *,  one  half  of  which  is  com¬ 
monly  ufed  for  alleys,  or  foot-paths. 

The  trunk  of  the  vine  fhouid  be  carried  up 
ftrait  to  within  a  foot  of  the  top  of  the  hame; 
not  only  to  conduce  to  it’s  beauty,  but  alio  to  it’s 
fruitfulnefs  and  duration  :  for  the  moifture  which 
nourifhes  plants  never  has  fo  free  a  motion  through 
a  crooked  idem,  as  it  has  through  a  (Irak  one;  the 
bendings  proving  fo  many  lets  or  hinderances  to 
the  equal  circulation  of  the  fap.  The  top  of  the 
vine  fhouid  be  faidened  to  the  prop,  fo  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  it’s  being  bent,  or  dragged  down,  when  it  is 
loaded  with  fruit;  and  for  greater  fecurity  in  this 
refpedd,  the  arms,  or  branches, which  proceed'  from 
thence,  fhouid  be  trained  along  the  frame,  and  tiea 
to  it,  fo  that  only  thole  parts  of  the  fhoots  on 
which  the  fruit  grows  may  hang  Hoping  down 
from  the  edge  of  the  frame:  nor  fhouid  this  be  at 
right  angles  from  the  binding,  becaufe  mat  poll- 
tion  woikd  endanger  their  breaking.  When  thus 
iituated,  they  are  lels  expoled  to  rain  and  nail, 
than  when  they  are  faidened  to  the  frame.  They 
fhpuld  however  be  tied  up  before  the  grapes  are 
ripe,  to  guard  againft  their  being  rotted  by  the  dew. 
When  the  vine  is  five  years  old,  it  will  be  fuffici- 
ent  to  leave  one  fruit  bearing  fhoot  on^each  of  it’s 
arms,  or  branches :  but,  feme  years  after,  when  it 
has  attained  it’s  full  ftrength,  a  luxuriant  vine,  in 
a  rich  foil,  may  convey  nourifhment  to  eight  fruit 
bearing  fhoots ;  and,  indeed,  unlefs  it  be  checked 
by  a  quantity  of  fruit,  it  will  wafte  itfelf  in  wood 
and  leaves :  whereas  a  weak  vine,  in  a  poor  foil, 
will  foon  be  exhaufted  if  it  is  burthened  with 
fruit. 

The  branches  of  a  vine  fhouid  never  be  fuffered 

to  grow  bigger  than  the  (rock:  bur,  to  in p ply 
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their  place,  {hoots  iffuing  from  their  Tides,  ftiould 
be  trained,  and  as  foon  as  thefe  begin  to  bear  fruit, 
the  old  hard  wood  fhould  be  cut  away.  Fewer 
bearing  (hoots  fhould  be  left  on  the  branch  which 
extends  northward,  than  on  that  which  is  directed 
toward  the  fouth  •,  becaufe  this  lad  requires  the 
greater!  {belter  from  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun, 
and  therefore  (lands  moil  in  need  of  leaves.  All 
fuckers  mud  be  cut  away  from  the  root,  and  the 
place  whence  they  fprung  fmoothed  with  a  knife; 
for  then  it  will  foon  (kin  over.  No  (hoots  mud  be 
fullered  to  grow  from  the  trunk,  nor  fhould  any 
Jcnobs  or  warts  be  left  on  it.  All  dry,  cracked,  and 
(bn veiled  bark,  mud  be  taken  off.  Mofs  like- 
wife,  which  (hackles  the  vine,  as  with  a  fetter, 
and  f  a  as  it  with  it’s  pernicious  moidure,  mud  be 
caretu  *y  fcraped  off :  and  if  the  trunk  is  any  way 
damaged,  or  rendered  hollow  by  rain  or  iniedts,  it 
mud  be  cut  away  to  the  found  wood.  The  wound 
fhould  then  be  covered  with  earth  which  has  been 
maidened  with  lees  of  oil  •,  for  this  will  defend  it 
from  infedts,  fun,  and  rain,  and  therefore  make  it 
heal  the  fooner.  All  broad,  ill  fhaped,  withered 
fp  ays,  and  fuch  as  hang  downward,  commonly 
called  danglers,  mud  be  cut  off;  and  the  drain 
{boots  mud  be  preferved.  When  the  vine  is  freed 
from  all  thefe  incumberances,  it  will  thrive  the 
better,  and  yield  the  purer  wine.  The  vine  dreffer 
fhould  be  particularly  attentive,  that  all  wounds 
in  the  fold  wood  be  made  doping  and  round  ;  be¬ 
am  fe  they  afford  the  lead  lodgment  to  water,  and 
are  the  fooneft  clofed. 

Sometimes  a  drong  (hoot  drikes  out  of  the 
fork  of  two  of  the  leading  branches,  and  cripples 
one  of  them.  In  this  cafe,  the  crippled  branch 
mud  be  cut  off,  and  the  young  (hoot  reared  in 
it's  dead  :  but  if  it  be  taken  in  time,  the  young 
(hoot  fhould  be  cut  off.  Whatever  grows  out  of 

the 
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the  trunk  of  the  vine,  mud  be  cut  away  fo  fmooth 
that  no  water  may  lodge  in  the  fear :  but  what 
grows  on  the  young  {hoots  of  the  fame  year, 
Ihould  be  cut  off  between  the  two  fird  eyes  *,  led 
by  cutting  it  too  near  the  main  (hoot,  this  alfo 
Ihould  be  hurt  by  the  wound,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  bud  be  killed. 

As  to  the  length  of  the  fruit-bearing  fhoots, 
there  is  no  general  rule  ;  for  it  may  depend 
greatly  on  the  quality  of  the  foil,  and  the  vigour 
of  the  vines,  as  well  as  on  thq  diftance  between 
the  eyes  ;  for  where  the  joints  are  ihorter,  a  lefs 
length  of  ihoot  may  be  equally  loaded  with  fruit. 
The  lad  year’s  vintage  fbould  alfo  be  confidered  : 
for  thofe  parts  of  the  vine  which  then  bore  great 
plenty  of  fruit,  mud  be  fpared  in  the  following 
year*,  and  fuch  as  produced  but  a  fmall  quantity, 
may  be  loaded  the  more.  Mod  particular  care 
ihould  be  taken,  that  every  cutting  inftrument 
which  touches  a  vine, be  (harp  and  well  tempered; 
for  otherwife,  the  labour  of  the  vine-dreffer  is 
greater,  and  the  vine  is  rather  torn  than  cut ;  fo 
that  there  then  remains  an  uneven  fear,  in  which 
the  juices  putrify.  fo  as  often  to  kill  the  vine. 

Mr.  Miller  agrees  with  Columella  in  keeping 
the  vine  clear  of  ufelefs  {hoots,  and  in  the  frequent 
ftirring  of  the  ground :  only,  as  the  vines  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  not  planted  fo  deep  as  in  Italy,  he 
cautions  againd  digging  too  deep  clofe  to  the 
vines,  led  their  roots  be  cut  or  bruifed.  He  differs 
fomewhat  in  the  method  of  propping  and  prun¬ 
ing,  which  he  directs  to  be  done  as  follows. 

Ac  the  beginning  of  May,  in  their  fecond  year, 
•when  the  vines  are  fhooang,  two  dakes,  feme- 
what  taller  and  ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  preceed- 
ing  year,  ihould  be  fixed  down  to  the  fide  of  each 
plant,  and  the  two  {hoots  ihould  be  fadened  to 
them. 
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In  the  autumn,  the  vines  which  have  produced 
two  (Iron £  fnoots  of  equal  vigour,  muft  be  cut 
’  down  to  'three  eyes  each.  When  they  have  a 
ffronp  (boot  and  a  weak  one,  the  ftrong  (hoot 
muft°be  fhortened  to  three  eyes,  and  the  weak  one 
to  two  :  and  luch  as  have  but  one  ftrong  fhoot, 

fhou’d  be  fhortened  to  two  eyes. 

In  March  of  the  third  year,  two  flakes  fhould  be 
placed  down  by  the  fide  of  all  fuch  vines  as  have 
two  [hoots,  at  luch  diftance  on  each  fide  of  the 
plant,  that  the  (hoots,  faftened  thereto,  may  form 
an  angle  of  forty  five  degrees  with  the  ftem  :  but 
they  fhould  not* by  any  means  be  bent  down  hori¬ 
zontally,  as  fome  injudicioufly  advife  and  practice : 
for  the  branches,  then  lying  too  near  the  earth, 
are  generally  injured  by  the  damps  which  arife 
from  thence,  efpecially  if  they  have  fruit,  which 
is  never  fo  well  tailed,  nor  fo  ripe,  as  when  they 
are  a  little  elevated.  In  May,  the  ftrong  (hoots 
fhould  be  faftened  to  the  flakes. 

If  the  two  (boots  of  the  former  year  have  pro¬ 
duced  two  ftrong  branches,  the  uppermoft  ot  thefe 
fhoots  upon  each  branch  fhould  be  fhortend  down 
to  three  good  eyes,  not  including  the  lower  eye, 
which  feldom  produces  any  thing  more  than  a 
weak  dangling  fhoot  \  and  the  lower  (boot  fhould 
be  (hortened  to  two  good  eyes  •,  thefe  being  de- 
figned  to  yield  vigorous  fhoots  for  the  next  year, 
as  the  former  are  to  bear  fruit.  Where  the  vines 
are  weak,  and  have  not  produced  more  than  two 
or  three  fhoots  in  the  fummer,  but  one  of  thefe 
fhould  be  left  with  three  eyes,  for  bearing  :  the 
other  muft  be  fhortened  down  to  two,  or  it  it  be 
weak,  to  one  good  eye,  in  order  to  obtain  ftrong 
fhoots  the  following  fummer:  for  nothing  is  more 
injurious  to  young  vines,  than  leaving  too  much 
wood  upon  them,  or  over- bearing  them. 

In 
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In  March  of  the  fourth  year,  all  fmall  horri- 
zontal  roots,  which  may  have  been  produced  near 
the  furface  or  the  ground,  fliould  be  cut  off  dole 
to  the  tmnk.  A  (lake  fliould  be  placed  about 
fixteen  inches  from  the  root,  on  each  fide  of  the 
vine,  and  the  bearing  branches  fhould  be  faftened 
thereto.  Then  another,  and  taller,  flake  fliould  be 
thruft  down  near  the  foot  of  the  vine,  and  to  this 
fliould  be  tied  the  two  fnoots  which  were  pruned 
down  to  two  eyes.  In  May,  the  (hoots  which  (hew 
fruit  muft  be  faftened  to  the  flakes,  with  bafs,  to 
prevent  their  being  broken,  until  they  are  extend¬ 
ed  to  three  joints  beyond  the  fruit ;  when  they 
fliould  be  flopped,  by  nipping  off  the  end:  but  the 
ftioots  which  are  defigned  for  bearing  the  next 
year,  fliould  be  trained  upright  to  the  middle  flake  j 
by  which  method,  neither  of  them  (hading  the 
other,  each  wall  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fun  and 
air.  The  (hoots  fliould  be  conftantly  kept  in  their 
right  pofnion,  to  prevent  the  inverting  of  their 
leaves  *,  for  when  that  happens,  it  greatly  retards 
die  growth  of  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Miller  very  juftly  cenfures  the  abfurd  prac¬ 
tice  of  thofe  who  pull  off  from  their  vines  the 
leaves  which  grow  near  the  fruit,  in  order  to  let 
in  the  rays  of  the  fun,  to  ripen  it ;  not  confider- 
ing  how  much  they  thereby  expofe  their  fruit  to 
the  cold  dews  which  fall  plentifully  in  autumn, 
and  which,  being  imbibed  by  the  fruit,  greatly 
retard  it :  befides,  no  fruit  will  ripen  fo  well  when 
it  is  entirely  ex  poled  to  the  fun,  as  when  it  is 
moderately  fcreened  with  leaves.  By  pulling  off 
the  leaves,  which  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  juices  before  they  enter  the  fruit,  and  of 
which  juices  the  grofs  parts  are  perfpired  by  them*, 
the  fruit  mufl  either  be  deprived  of  nourifliment, 
or  elfe,  fome  of  the  grofs  particles  will  enter  with 
the  more  refined  parts  of  the  juices,  and  thereby 

render 
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Fender  the  fruit  worie  than  it  would  be  if  the 
leaves  were  left  upon  the  brancnes. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  another  opinion, 
which  1  have  long  been  inclined  to  entertain  .  it 
I  is,  that  not  only  the  {tripping  the  vine  of  it’s 
leaves,  but  alfo  the  fummer  pruning,  which  is  in- 
i  tended  to  haften  the  ripening,  and  increafe  the 
goodnefs  of  the  grapes,  has  the  contrary  effect. 
For  in  the  fpring,  and  while  plants  are  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  Hate,  their  juices  are  of  a  watery  acid  nature, 
abounding  in  what  the  chemifts  call  their  native 
fait.  As  "the  fummer  advances,  or  as,  refpeCtively 
in  each,  their  feed,  or  fruit,  begins  to  ripen,  their 
juices  iofe  that  watery  acid  Fate,  and  become  gra¬ 
dually  milder  :  and  when  the  feed,  or  fruit,  is 
come  to  full  maturity,  the  juices  of  perrennial 
plants  become  of  an  Vily  mucilaginous  quality. 
This  change  in  the  nature  of  the  juices  of  plants 
is  gradual,  and  perfetft,  in  proportion  to  the  fiou- 
rifhing  hate  of  the  plant.  Now,  if  a  confiderable 
length  is  cut  off  from  the  young  (hoots  of  the 
vine,  while  it  is  yet  in  it’s  luxuriant  growing  date, 
and  the  motion  of  the  fap  is  dill  bride  in  it ;  a 
check,  mu  ft  be  given  to  nature  in  ner  procets  to¬ 
wards  perfecting  the  change  in  the  juices.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  effeCts  of  numbers  of  fa&s- 

and  experiments*.  —  As  young  (hoots  fpring  out 

again 


*  A  willow,  a  poplar,  an  elm,  will  remain  for  an  age  found 
m  the  trunk,  if  it  is  buffered  to  grow  without  being  lopped  : 
but  if  it  is  turned  to  a  pollard,  the  trunk  boon  grows  rotten. 
‘Therefore,  repeated  lopping  of  the  branches  is  very  prejudicial. 
The  experiments  of  Mr.  Mariotte,  Dr.  Woodward,  and  Dr. 
Hales,  prove,  that  the  leaves  of  plants  are  the  organs  of  per¬ 
foration  in  them  ;  that  thegreateft  part  of  the  fap  goes  off  that 
way,  and  that  the  reft  is  fpent  in  the  increafe  of  the  plant.  We 
likewife  know,  that  the  leaves  imbibe  the  moifture  of  rain  and 
dew,  which  greatly  promotes  the  growth  of  the  plant.—- But  in 

whatever  manner  they  may  be  immediate  organs  of  the  perfpi- 

ratioit 
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again  after  this  futnmer  pruniag,  the  juices  are 
probably  again  brought  to  a  thin  watery  (late,  in 
order  to  carry  on  that  newly  excited  vegetation;  the 
change  of  the  juices  into  their  milder  and  thicker 
Rate  is  thereby  retarded,  and  confequently  the 
richnefs  and  mellow  ripenefs  of  the  fruit  is  im¬ 
peded.  It  would  therefore  feem  more  advifable 
to  defer  fhortening  the  (hoots,  till  they  have  nearly 
arrived  at  their  full  length,  and  the  grapes  are 
beginning  to  ripen.  The  perfecting  of  the  fruit 
requires  fo  ftrong  an  exertion  of  all  the  powers  of 
nature,  that  few,  if  any,  young  (hoots  will  then 
fpring  out;  by  which  means  the  buds  for  the  next 
year  will  be  preferved  ftrong,  and  the  grapes  will 
arrive  at  a  more  perfeCt  maturity. 

Mr.  Miller  directs,  that  the  vineyard,  being  now 
arrived  at  a  bearing  (late,  (hould  be  treated  after 
the  following  manner.  Too  many  branches  (hould 
never  be  left  upon  a  root,  nor  (hould  thofe  be  too 
long  :  for  although  a  management  contrary  to 
this  may  be  productive  of  greater  quantity  of 
fauit,  yet  that  fruit  will  not  be  fo  well  nourifhed, 
nor  will  it’s  juice  be  fo  good,  as  when  it  is  but 
moderately  plentiful :  neither  will  the  roots  of  the 
plants  be  fo  much  weakened  in  this  laft:  cafe,  as 
they  muft  be  in  the  former.  The  ground  (hould 
be  conftantly  kept  clear  of  weeds  ;  and  no  fort  of 

ration  of  plants,  or  of  the  preparation  of  the  fap  ;  their  great 
ufefulnefs,  and  even  the  neceflity  of  them,  is  manifeft  from  the 
following  fact. 

If  half,  or  two  thirds,  of  the  leaves  of  a  young  tree,  in  full 
fap,  are  ftripped  off,  the  tree  will  lofe  it’s  fap  in  two  or  three 
days.  The  bark,  which  before  feparated  eafily  from  the  wood, 
will  then  adhere  clolely  to  it.  Before  the  leaves  were  ftripped 
off,  the  tree  might  be  grafted  by  a  fcutcheon;  but  even  the 
next  day  after,  the  bud  cannot  be  inferted  :  confequently  the 
tree  is  weakened  by  the  lofs  of  it’s  leaves. 

M.  Duhamel  mentions  his  having  actually  killed  trees,  only 
by  taking  oft  all  their  leaves.  Culture  des  Terres,  ‘lorn.  I.  c.  2. 
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plant  fhould  be  fuffered  to  grow  on  it,  excepting 
that  which  it  is  intended  to  cultivate.  It  ftiould 
be  manured  every  third  year,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  foil.  If  the  land  is  ft  iff,  and  inclin¬ 
able  to  bind  on  the  furface,  fea-fand,  or  fea-coal 
allies,  are  very  good  manure:  but  if  it  is  looie 
and  dry,  a  little  time  mixed  with  dung  will  do  it 
the  molt  fervice.  After  each  fpring  digging,  the 
flakes  are  fixed  as  already  mentioned,  and  the 
fame  care  and  management  of  the  vines,  as  was 
before  directed,  mull  be  continued.  Mr.  Arnoux 
fays,  that,  in  Burgundy,  they  bind  the  branches  of 
the  vine  in  an  horizontal  pofition,  at  the  height  or 
half  a  foot  from  the  earth,  to  props  three  or  four 
feet  high,  lluck  into  the  ground,  without  any 
order,  at  the  diftance  of  about  a  foot  afunder* 
They  tie  the  fhoots  to  thefe  props  as  they  extend 
in  length,  and  find  in  this  method  the  advantage 
that  one  branch  is  not  fhaded  by  another,  but  for 
as  a  little  time  as  is  poffible. 

Columella  diredts,  that  the  props  and  frames  be 
carefully  examined  after  every  pruning,  and  that 
whatever  is  amifs  in  them  be  repaired.  Broad  and 
fiat  props  are  preferable  to  round  ones,  and  oak  is 
the  bell  wood  they  can  be  made  of.  Next  to 
them,  are  round  props  of  juniper,  laurel,  foreft 
pine,  and  elder.  Such  as  are  rotten  mull  be  taken 
away,  and  new  ones  put  in  their  Head.  The  bind¬ 
ings  ihould  be  new  every  year.  The  ligature  which 
fallens  the  flern  to  the  prop  fhould  not  be  always 
in  the  fame  place,  left  it  Ihould  occafion  a  wound. 
The  four  branches  Ihould  be  tied  gently  to  the 
crofs  poles,  fo  as  not  to  twill  or  bend  them  much. 
The  fhoots  fhould  be  faftened  fo  as  that,  when 
they  grow  beyond  the  frame,  they  may  go  (helv¬ 
ing  from  it,  and  not  hang  by  their  binding,  which 
would  he  apt  to  break  them,  efpeciaily  when 
loaded  with  fruit.  When  two  branches  are  lo 

near 
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near  together  as  to  go  to  the  fame  fide  of  the 
frame,  another  pole  fhould  be  placed  between  the 
erofs  ones,  for  one  of  thofe  branches  to  be  faften- 

C  Th'ofe  who  are  curious  in  gardening  know  what 
great  things  Dr.  Agricola  boafts  of  from  the  ufe 
of  his  mummies,’  in  rearing  the  tendered  plants, 
as  well  as  in  raifing  forett  trees  from  cuttings. 
The  lees  of  oil,  as  Columella  direds,  mixed  with 
fine  earth,  to  give  it  a  confidence,  may  probably 
anfwer  the  fame  purpofes.  Where  lees  of  oil  can¬ 
not  be  had,  fome  other  bitter  vegetable  fubdance 
might  be  contrived,  which,  being  free  from  the 
acrid  oil  in  all  turpentines  (as  in  Agricola’s  mum¬ 
mies)  might  prove  very  friendly  to  plants,  and  be 
particularly  ufeful  in  preventing  their  wounds  from 
bleeding,  and  in  preferving  them  from  being 
fcorched  by  the  fun,  or  hurt  by  infeds.  It  is 
neceifary  that  this  fubdance  be  bitter,  that  it  may 
hinder  the  infeds  from  preying  on  the  tender  juicy 
fibres,  for  indance,  of  the  vine,  wherever  a  wound 
is  made.  Even  loam,  by  itlch,  is  found  to  b*. 
ferviceable  for  thefe  purpofes  ;  and  fo  is  either 
o-oat’s,  Ibeep,  or  cow’s  dung,  well  mixed  with  a 
due  proportion  of  earth  *.  The  vine-drelfer  Ihould 
therefore  condantly  have  fome  fuch  fubdance  ready 
to  apply  to  every  wound  he  makes  in  the  vine. 
Perhaps  too,  it  mav  prove  ufeful  to  the  cuttings, 
when‘thefe  are  planted,  by  retaining  the  juices, 
till  they  are  employed  in  their  office  of  vegetation, 
and  thereby  help  tofave  them  from  being  parched 
op  by  drought,  as  well  as  to  render  them  Ids  liable 
to  be  foaked  in  a  wet  foil,  or  by  a  rainy  leaior.. 

1.  l^laifon  ruJli^ue,  Tom. II.  P  Art  3.  Lbj.  6,  0-  2.. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

Of  marrying  the  Vine  to  Ti'ees. 

COLUMELLA  m  gives  very  particular  di- 
reflions  for  raifing  groves,  irv  which  trees 
grow  till  they  afc  ftrong  enough  to  become  props 
for  Vines ;  as  alfo  for  making  nurferies  of  trees 
proper  for  fupporting  vines,  or  being  married  to 
them,  as  the  ancients  termed  it.  The  plenty  of 
wood  in  this  kingdom,  and  the  dill  greater  abund¬ 
ance  it  in  America,  renders  that  talk  unneteffary 
in  this  of  work. 

He  recommends  the  poplar  as  the  mod  friendly 
tree  to  the  vine,  next  the  elm,  and  then  the  afh. 
As  the  poplar  has  fewer  leaves,  and  thefe  are  riot 
relifhed  by  cattle  (which  is  an  objeft  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  Italy,  where  grafs  is  fcarce),  many  re¬ 
ject  it.  The  afh,  whofe  leaves  are  agreeable  to 
iheep  and  goats,  is  chiefly  planted  in  rugged  and 
mountainous  places,  where  the  elm  does  not  thrive 
Well.  The  elm  is  the  mod  frequently  planted* 
becaufe  it  agrees  exceedingly  with  the  vine,  and 
cattle  are  very  fond  of  it’s  cuttings. 

When  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  out,  pits 
fhould  be  dug  for  them  fome  weeks  before  they 
are  removed,  Thefe  pits  fhould  be  made  in  a 
direction  which  may  not  interfere  with  the  vine  : 
as  Eadand  Wed,  where  it  is  neceffary  to  plant  the 
vine  on  the  South-fide  of  the  tree,  becaufe  of  the 
cold  *,  or  South  and  North,  where  the  vine  is  to 
be  fet  on  the  Eaft  or  Weft-fide,  of  the  tree.  If 
the  trees  are  planted  in  a  field,  where  corn  is  to 

in  De  Arboribus,  c.  1 6, 
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grow,  and  in  a  rich  foil,  the  diftance  between  them 
Should  be  about  forty  feet :  but  in  a  poor ;  .ou 
where  nothing  elfe  is  planted,  twenty  -e 

Whatever  tree  it  planted  for  the  purpofe  of 

fupporting  the  vine,  it  Ihould  not  be  pruned  for 

the  Brit  two  years.  If  it  be  an  elm,  and  g- 

but  dowdy,  ail  it's  branches  Ihould  be  cut  oh,  ex- 

one,  which  Ihould  be  the  faireft  and 

ftraiteft  that  can  be  fingled  out.  If  it  does  not  grow 

lb  upright  as  one  would  wife,  fome  inches  of  n.e 

hump  of  another  brannch  may  be  left  near  it,  a,u 

by  tying  it  thereto  it  may  be  trainee,  up  ttrait,  in 

order  to  form  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  In  the  next 

year,  the  hump  mull:  be  cut  oft  ana  fmoothec.. 

If  there  is  no  branch  fit  for  this  purpofe  the  who.e 

top  molt  be  cut  oft,  at  the  height  o.  nine  fee  , 

that  cattle  may  not  reach  the  young  fhoots  l 

Ihould  be  cut  with  one  ltroke,  it  poffibk  ,  ot  • 

■  wife,  it  fcouid  be  fawed  off,  afterwards  fmoothed, 

and  then  covered  with  loam  mixed  with  ftiaw,  t 

preferve  the  wound  from  the  fun  and  ram.  In  two 

or  three  years,  when  a  new  head  is  grown,  the 

yields  branches  (houkl  be  cut  on,  and  1 1  _  1 

formed  into  the  following  order.  In  a  ftrong  iod, 

an  elm  Ihould  not  have  a  branch  wi  thin  cig.u  *ce‘ 

of  the  ground ;  nor  within  fcven  in  a  poor  rod. 

At  thefe  heights,  three  branches  Ihould  be  Lit  a 

equally  diftant  as  can  be,  in  the  arcumferenc  * 

the  tree,  to  form  what  is  called  the  nr  a  ftoij. 

three  feet  above  them,  three  other  branches  aie 

left,  but  not  in  the  fame  line  as  the  lower  ones,  ' 

tiiere  be  a  pbfiTbility  or  avoiding  u»  ‘.cCaU.e^t  - 

would  rub  againll  the  tender  buds  of  the  fhoots  * 

of  the  vine  hanging  from  the  higher  branenes, 

.and  ihake  oif  tire  grapes,  a  ne  tree  is  to  y 

formed  into  Rories,  in  this  manner,  up  to  the  P- 

I  he  branches  are  fuffered  to  extend  more  or  y->s 

wide. 
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wide,  as  the  foil  is  rich  or  poor,  in  order  that  the 
■  Hioots  of  the  vine  may  be  fpread  accordingly. 
Care  fhould  be  taken  in  lopping  the  elm,  that  the 
body  of  the  tree  be  as  little  hurt  as  poffible, 
and  that  the  bark  be  not  torn  off,  for  this  would 
do  it  great  prejudice.  The  earth  fhould  be  kept 
loofe  around  the  trees;  and  all  fuckers,  or  what¬ 
ever  elfe  might  fhade  the  vine,  fhould  be  cut 
away.  W  hen  the  tree  grows  old,  and,  either  by  a 
wound  or  otherwife,  water  lodges  in  it,  a  hole 
fhould  be  bored,  or  a  channel  cut,  to  give  an  out¬ 
let  to  the  wet. 

i  he  vines  fhould  be  planted  before  the  trees  are 
very  flrong.  A  young  elm  may  bear  a  young  vine, 
but  it  would  be  killed  by  an  old  one  ;  wherefore 
their  ages  and  ftrength  fhould  be  proportioned. 
A  trench  mull:  be  dug  for  the  vine,  two  feet  and  a 
half  wide,  three  feet. deep,  five  or  fix  feet  in  length, 
and  at  lead  a  foot  and  an  half  diflant  from  the 
tree  ;  for  if  it  be  planted  nearer,  the  roots  of  the 
tree  will  not  permit  thofe  of  the  vine  to  flrikedeep 
enough,  and  as  the  tree  grows,  it  will  opprefs  the 
vine.  For  a  vine  that  is  to  be  planted  in  the 
fpring,  the  trench  fhould  be  dug  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  autumn;  that  the  earth  may  be  mellowed  by 
the  winter’s  rain  and  frofe :  and  if  it  is  to  be  fet 
m  the  autumn,  the  holes  fhould  be  laid  open  fome 
weeks  before,  that  the  foil  may  have  the  benefit 
or  the  fun  and  rain.  Though  Columella  had  be¬ 
fore  found  fault  with  putting  two  plants  in  the 
fame  hole;  he  here  advifes  to  put  two  in  each 
trench,  a  foot  afunder,  that  they  may  the  fooner 
clothe  the  tree.  A  northerly  wind,  and  cold 
dews,  fhould  be  avoided  at  the  time  of  fetting 
them.  If  the  climate  is  temperate,  infiead  of  hav¬ 
ing  two  plants  in  the  fame  trench,  a  trench 'may 
be  made  on  the  Eaft  and  another  on  the  Weff-fide 
or  the  tree,  and  a  vine  may  be  planted  in  each  ; 
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bv  which  means  their  roots  will  have  fufficient 
room  to  extend  in.  Though  Mr.  Miner,  as  I  ob- 
ferved  before,  thinks  it  of  little  conkquence  whe¬ 
ther  a  tree  that  is  tranfplanted  be  let  to  the  fame 
afpedt  as  it  had  in  the  nurfery ;  Columella  re¬ 
commends,  as  a  circumftance  which  is  attended 
with  great  advantage,  particularly  to  vines  (out  he 
extends  it  to  all  trees  which  are  removed  from^he 
place  of  their  firft  growth),  to  mark  them  before 
they  are  taken  up,  in  order  that  the  fame  fide  may 
idill  be  turned  to  the  fun.  In  dry  and  warm  iitua-* 
tions,  where  neither  a  fevere  winter,  nor  a  very 
wet  one,  need  be  feared,  the  autumn  is  the  belt 
feafon  for  planting  both  vines  and  trees  •,  laying 
tinder  their  roots  the  depth  of  half  a  foot  of  the 
richeft  and  fined  mould,  and  covering  them  with 
well  dunged  earth.  The  vine  (hould  be  planted- 
in  the  trench  with  it’s  item  inclining  to  the  tree, 
acainft  which  it  is  to  rife  up  ftrait :  and  it  mult 
alfo  be  defended  from  cattle.  In  hot  countries, 
the  vine  (hould  be  planted  on  the  North- fide  of 
the  tree  •,  in  cold  ones,  on  the  iouth  ;  and  in  tem¬ 
perate  climates.  either  on  the  Eaft  or  the  Weft, 
that  it  may  not  be  all  the  day  in  either  the  fun  or 

the  (hade. 

In  the  next  autumn,  the  vines  are  pruned, 
already  directed,  for  frames.  When  they  have 
reached  the  firft  ftory,  (hoots  ihould  oe  diftributed 
to  each  branch,  leaving  a  leading  (hoot,  wmen  is 
to  »o  up  to  the  top  of  the  tree  :  and  thus  each 
ftory  is  gradually  covered.  It  is  a  rule  with  many, 
to  load  chiefly  the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  becaule 
there  the  vine  bears  moft  grapes,  and  they  are 
moft  ea fily  gathered  :  but  thofe  who  regard  the 
quality  more  than  the  quantity  of  their  wine,  ciOt  ie 
the  upper  branches  moll,  and  garnith  the  reft  wit 
bearing  (hoots  in  proportion  to  their  ftrengtn. 
The  future  pruning  conufts  in  cutting  oh  the 
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{hoots  which  bore  fruit  for  the  lad:  vintage,  and 
in  rearing  others  in  their  place.  If  the  vine  is  very 
thriving,  the  bearing  (boots  may  be  permitted  to 
hang  down  (loping  from  the  branch,  to  which  their, 
extremities  fhould  then  be  brought  back,  and 
tied:  or  if  the  vine  is  very  luxuriant,  they  may  be 
•  carried  to  the  next  tree.  Though  thefe  fhoots 
yield  a  great  deal  of  fruit,  they  muft  be  cut  off  at 
the  next  pruning,  becaufe,  otnerwife,  they  would 
weaken  the  vine  too  much.  No  (hoots  fhould  be 
fuffered  to  grow  out  of  the  firm  wood,  unlefs  they 
are  wanted  in  order  to  marry  them  to  a  widowed 
branch. 

The  young  vine  is  tied  to  the  tree  at  about 
!  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  with  this  bind¬ 
ing  ids  growth  may  be  checked,  if  it  be  too 
||  luxuriant,  or  if  the  tree  has  been  deprived  of  it’s 
I  branches*  It  fhould  be  tied  again  at  about  half 
|  way  up,  and  a  third  time  at  the  top.  The  vines 
!  fhould  be  loofened  every  year,  becaufe  they  are 
then  molt  eafily  pruned  and  cleared  of  all  imper- 
:  feflions ;  and  they  are  refrefhed  by  being  bound 
i  in  new  places.  They  are  alfo  then  in  Ids  danger 
i  of  being  galled  by  the  binding.  The  bearing 
;  {hoots  fhould  be  fo  laid  on  each  branch,  as  that, 
being  tied  above  the  third  eye,  they  may  hang 
Canting  down  :  but  they  mult  not  be  tied  tight, 
j  left  the  binding  fhould  cut  them.  At  the  fame  time 
that  fome  fhoots  are  thus  laid  for  bearing  fruit, 
t  others  fhould  be  trained  up  to  the  body  of  the 
tree,  to  produce  wood  for  the  next  year. 

If  the  vine  does  not  clothe  the  tree  fufhciently, 
a  (hoot  may  be  turned  down  to  the  ground  at  the 
autumn  pruning,  and  made  a  layer,  from  which  as 
many  young  plants  may  be  raffed,  as,  being  led 
up  to  the  tree,  will  cover  it  enough.  When  the 
trees  decay,  young  ones  fhould  be  immediately 
planted  in  their  (lead  **  and  when  the  vines  begin 
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to  be  worn  out,  they  fhould'be  renewed  by  layers 
from  neighbouring  vines,  as  we  fhall  loon  fee 
judjcioufly  and  fuccefsfully  pra&ifed  by  M.  de 
Chateauvieux,  rather  than  by  quickfets. 

To  the  foregoing  directions  for  the  cultivation 
of  tail  vines  in  Italy,  ,  and  the  fame  are  equally 
applicable  to  all  other  warm  countries.  Columella 
adds  n  the  following  account  (which  I  fhall  like- 
wife  abridge  from  him)  of  the  manner  in  which 
vineyards  of  lower  growth  were  managed  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  hnfban.dman  there  never  trenched  all  the 
ground,  but  only  opened  a  deep  furrow,  in  which 
the  vines  were  fct.  This  might  be  fufficient  where 
the  foil  was  naturally  loofe.  In  fome  of  thefe 
vineyards,  the  plants  flood  without  any  props  , 
in  others,  they  were  fattened  to  rails ;  iometimes 
they  were  tied  to  dwarf  trees  ;  and  fometimes 
they  were  buffered  to  run  upon  the  ground. 
In  the  firft  of  thefe  cafes,  a  (ingle  Rem  was 
reared  up,  free  from  fide- (hoots,  till  it  had  ac¬ 
quired  ft'rength  enough  to  fupport  the  fruit  bear¬ 
ing  branches,  which,  when  they  were  of  a  fuffi¬ 
cient  length,  were  bent  down  in  a  circular  form, 
and  tied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  fern.  In  the  fe- 
cond  cafe,  the  fruit  bearing  (hoots  were  trained  to 
rails,  or  efpaliers,  as  they  grew.  In  both  thefe 
ways,  the  planting,  pruning,  and  other  culture, 
differed  fo  little  from  the  general  directions  already 
given,  that  it  would  be  peedlefs  to  particularife 
them  here  ;  elpecialjy  as  I  fhall  foon  have  occafioa 
to  fpeak  pretty  fully  of  the  management  of  low 
and  of  middle  fized  vines,  as  now  prablifed  by  the 
French,  whofe  bed  vineyards  con  fills  of  none  elie. 
j\s  to  letting  them  trail  upon  the  ground,  Colo- 
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fnelia  j u ft  1  y  thinks  it  fo  bad  a  method,  that  no 
excufe  can  poffibly  be  offered  for  -it,  umels  the 
country  be  indeed  uncommonly  iubjeft  to  eery 
high  winds  :  —  and  then,  perhaps,  a  doubt  may 
a  rife,  whether  fuch  a  place  be  at  all  proper  ior  the 

vine. 

In  Gaul,  the  trees  for  fupporting  the  vines,  be- 
fides  being  kept  very  low,  were,  ot  choice,  inch 
as  had  the  feweft  leaves.  The  poplar  was  there- 
fore  much  effeemed  for  this  purpofe  ;  for  which 
the  hornbeam,  the  mountain  afh,  and  iometimes 
the  willow,  were  alfo  reared.  The  willow  was 
planted  only  in  moift  places,  where  other  trees 
could  not  thrive  well*,  becaufe  it  was  thought  to 
hurt  the  tafte  of  the  wine.  The  elm  was  like  wife 
fo  managed,  whilft  young,  as  to  be  turned  to  a 
dwarf;  as  it  may  eafily  be.  In  dry  and  hilly  fixa¬ 
tions,  the  (lories  of  thefe  trees  were  about  eight 
feet  high;  and  in  vallies,  or  moift  places,  about 
twelve  feet.  Thefe  trees  were  generally  divided 
into  three  branches,  out  ot  which  feveral  leiler 
boughs  arofe**  and  all  the  fmail  twigs  were  uiually 
cut  off,  at  the  time  when  the  vine  was  pruned,  to 
prevent  their  (hading  the  fruit  too  much.  If  the 
dwarf  trees  were  planted  where  corn  grew,  they 
were  fet  twenty  feet  afunder  in  rows  forty  feet  di- 
{lant  from  each  other  :  but  wnen  they  were  plant¬ 
ed  where  there  was  no  corn,  their  ufual  diftance  was 
twenty  feet  every  way.  Here  the  young  (hoots  of 
the  vines  were  more  frequently  carried  bom  one 
tree  to  another,  than  when  the  trees  grew  high. 
If  the  trees  were  too  far  aiunder  to  afford  a  iup- 
port  to  the  (hoots,  poles  were  extended  between 
them,  and  thefe  were  up-held  by  props,  as  foon  as 
the  weight  of  the  grapes  began  to  be  too  heavy 
for  them.  In  all  other  refpedts,  the  culture  of  the 
vine  was  the  lame  as  in  Italy. 
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In  clearing  the  vines  of  their  fuperfluous  fhootf 
and  leaves,  Columella  obferves  that,  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  in  places  which  were  Ihaded,  or  where  the 
fun  had  not  much  force,  or  which  were  mold  and 
cold,  the  vine  dreflfers  ufed  to  drip  the  vines  of 
many  of  their  leaves,  that  the  fruit  might  be  the 
better  ripened  by  the  warmth  of  the  fun,  and  not 
be  rotted  by  too  much  moidure  :  but  in  places 
that  were  dry,  warm,  and  expofed  to  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  the  grapes  were  left  covered  with  their 
leaves  and  twigs  ;  and  if  the  vine  had  but  few 
fhoots  and  leaves,  the  fruit  was  fheltered  by  fome 
other  covering,  u  Thus,”  fays  he  (in  the  pafifage 
before  quoted0),  cc  my  uncle,  Marcus  Columella, 
a  man  {killed  in  all  the  liberal  arts,  and  the  mod 
6C  diligent  farmer  in  Bcetica,  covered  his  vines  with 
<c  mats  in  the  beginning  of  the  dog  days  ^  becaufe, 
^  during  that  feafon,  the  country  was  fubjed  to  a 
“  fcorching  eaderly  wind,  which,  like  a  fiery  va- 
“  pour,  burnt  up  the  grapes,  if  they  were  un- 
covered*” 


That  the  reader  of  this  work  may  receive  every 
pfeful  information  in  my  power  to  give,  and  that 
fLS  much  light  as  poffible  may  be  thrown  on  a 
fubjed  which,  with  due  attention,  and  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  a  few  years,  may  undoubtedly  be  ren¬ 
dered  an  objed  of  fuch  high  importance  to  the 
induftrious  and  deferving  inhabitants  of  feveral 
parts  of  our  immensely  extenfive  territories  in 
America,  as  to  procure  very  great  advantages  to 
them,  and  at  the  fame  time  fave  to  their  mother 
country  at  lead  a  confiderable  part  of  what  it  now 
cods  her  for  the  wines  of  other  nations,  fome  of 
which  make  her  but  little,  or  no  requital  in  trade  i 
I  have  confulted  carefully  the  writings  of  the  mod 
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(Celebrated  among  the  moderns  who  have  treated 
of  this  branch  of  hufbandry,  and  ihall  here  add, 
from  them,  the  few  following  remarks  on  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  vineyards  in  France, 


ARTICLE  VIII. 


The  prefent  method  of  cultivating  Vineyards  m 

France. 


AFTER  obferving  that,  though  each  pro¬ 
vince  of  that  kingdom  has  it’s  peculiar 
manner  of  drefiing  and  managing  the  vine,  as  well 
as  of  making  wine,  yet  thefe  differences  are  not 
at  all  effential,  as  the  fundamental  rules  of  prac¬ 
tice  are  conftantly  the  fame,  and  no  way  affefted  by 
a  few  variations  which  cnftom  has  retained  in  parti¬ 
cular  places,  and  which  ferve  only  to  conduce  to 
the  perfecting  of  this  art;  the  authors  of  the  Maifon 
fujiique  draw  their  precepts  p  from  the  aCtual  and 
molt  approved  praftice  of  Burgundy,  Champagne, 
and  Orleans,  the  wines  of  which  countries  are 
defervedly  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation. 

Their  directions  for  the  choice  of  the  foil,  it’s 
fituation,  afpeft,  the  manner  of  planting  ir,  and 
.the  future  cultivation  of  the  vine,  are  fo  like  to 
thofe  of  Columella,  that  it  would  be  needlefs  to 
repeat  them  here.  —  They  are,  indeed,  more  ex¬ 
plicit  as  to  the  grafting  of  the  vine,  which  is  per¬ 
formed  in  cleft,  as  for  many  forts  of  fruit  trees,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  a  fmooth  part  of  the 
yine,  at  the  diftance  of  about  feven  or  eight  in¬ 
ches  from  the  Item,  and  between  two  joints,  is  the 
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mod  eligible  part  for  inferring  the  cion,  which, 
as  repeatedly  faid  before  in  other  fimilar  cafes, 
fhould  alwavs  be  taken  from  the  belt  bearing 
branch  of  the  mod  fruitful  vine.  All  fmall  roots 
are  cut  away  from  about  the  place  where  the  graft 
is  to  be  inferted,  and  after  it  has  been  exactly 
fitted  in  the  cleft,  fo  as  to  make  the  inner  bark  of 
the  cion  coincide  precifely  with  that  of  the  flock, 
the  wound  is  carefully  bound  up  tight  with  flips 
of  the  inner  bark  of  a  young  lime  tree,  of  a  willow, 
or  wkh  bafs,  in  fuch  manner  as  effedually,  to  pre- 
ferve  it  from  the  entrance  of  air  or  wet.  I  n^ 
eraft  and  it’s  flock  are  then  bent  gently  downward 
into  a  hole  made  on  purpofe  to  receive  them,  and 
are  covered  with  earth  lb  as  to  leave  only  two 
eves  of  the  cion  above  ground.  The  cion  fhould 
be  ufed  as  foon  as  poflible  alter  it  has  been  cut, 
„nrl  it’s  length  fhould  be  about  twelve  inches  -. 

Neither  “the  middle  fized  vines,  nor  the  low 
ones  of  which  two  forts  all  the  beft  and  principal 
vinevards  in  France  confift,  Should  be  (haded  by  any 
neighbouring  buildings,  or  trees.  The  tall  vines  m 
thelouthern  provinces  of  France,  fuch^as  Provence 
and  Languedoc,  are,  like  thole  in  Piemont,  Itaiy, 
and  other  very  warm  countries,  reared  up  to 
trees  or  formed  into  alcoves  or  arched  walks,  the 
better  to  defend  them  from  the  too  fcorchmg  heat 
of  the  fun.  The  forts  thus  planted  are  chiefly  tne 
aoutat ,  the  corinth ,  the  Damafcus  grape,  and  the 
bourdelah.  The  vines  about  Auxerre  _are  trained 
UP  ae-ainft  efoaiiers  and  treihfes ;  but  thofe  of  the 
loweft  growth,  of  which  mofl  of  the  vineyards 
about  Paris,  Beaune,  Tonnere,  Chabhs,  & c.  con¬ 
fift,  are  fattened  only  to  common  props,  and  are 
Generally  found  to  produce  the  greateft  quantity 
or  fruit,  and,  in  fonhe  years,  the  ocu  wine. 


S  Ibid.  c.  2.  Alt.  4? 
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The  people  of  Champagne,  (who  think  that 
there  is  in  the  foil  of  their  province  a  quality  io 
peculiarly  fit  for  the  production  of  fine  wine,  as 
can  never  be  found  or  imitated  ellewhere,)  plant 
their  tailed:  vines  in  their  middling  lands,  and  the 
low  ones  in  their  bed  grounds.  The  former  of 
thefe  are  reared  to  the  height  of  four  or  five 
feet,  and  the  latter  to  about  three.  1  hey  ob- 
ferve,  that  their  vineyards  yield  the  higheft  fla¬ 
voured  wine  when  they  are  mod  expoied  to  tne 
fun  ;  and  therefore  they  always  prefer  a  doping 
fituation,  fully  open  to  the  fouth,  for  their  belt 
growths.  They  alfo  prefer  ground  which  is  fome- 
what  dony,  and  not  naturally  fubjeCl  to  much 
moidure.  They  manure  this  foil  from  time  to 
time,  by  laying  on  dung  and  frefli  earth  ;  but 
with  caution  not  to  ufe  too  much  dung,  becaufe 
that  would  render  the  wine  flat  and  infipid,  and 
apt  to  become  ropy.  They  think  cows  dung 
better  than  than  that  of  horfes,  for  their  fined 
foils,  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  hot :  but  for  diff  lands 
they  ufe  thoroughly~rotted  horfe-dung,  and  (beep  s 
dung,  which  they  mix  with  about  double  toe 
quantity  of  cow  dung,  to  prevent  it’s  burning  the 
roots  of  the  vines.  Towards  the  end  of  autumn, 
they  fpread  in  trenches  cut  acrofs  the  vine- 
yard,  layers  of  this  dung  and  of  frefli  earth,  and 
after  this  mixture  has  remained  there  all  the  win¬ 
ter,  to  moulder,  and  grow  mellow,  they  lay  about 
half  a  bafket  full  of  it,  early  in  the  fpring,  to  the 
roots  of  each  vin  %  and  particularly  to  tnofe  of 
the  lated  planted  ;  making  for  that  purpofe  a  hole 
around  it,  deeped  at  it’s  back,  where  the  Doping 
ground  is  higheft.  This  is  done  over  the  whole 
vineyard  either  every  eight  or  tenth  year,  or,  wnicn 
amounts  to  the  fame,  to  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  part 
of  it  each  year. 

/  •  *  T 
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The  grapes  moft  generally  cultivated  in  Cham¬ 
pagne  are  a  fmall  black  fort  ;  and  to  render  the 
wine  of  that  country  the  more  perfedft,  great  care 
is  taken  to  root  out  all  white  ones,  and  fuch  as, 
though  black,  are  large  and  coarfe :  or,  if  thofe 
vines  are  not  pulled  up,  they  are  grafted  with  fuch 
fruit  as  is  defired. 

About  the  end  of  June,  and  fometimes  even  in 
May,  according  to  the  forward nefs  of  the  vine, 
the  upper  end  of  each  (hoot  is  nipped  off,  in  order 
that  the  greater  quantity  of  nourifhment  may  be 
conveyed  to  the  fruit  *,  for  it  is  b eft  that  no  part 
of  a  low  vine  be  more  than  two  feet  and  an  half, 
or  three  feet,  high  from  the  ground.  Thefe  low 
vines  are  earthed ,  as  it  is  called,  every  fpring  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  they  are  inclined  down  into  a  hole  dug 
clofe  to  them,  and  their  fhoots,  being  previouQy 
pruned  to  fuck  lengths  as  are  moft  confident  with 
the  vigour  of  the  vine,  are  covered  with  earth  fo  as 
to  leave  only  three  or  four  of  their  eyes  above  the 

ground.— - In  upper  Picardy,  it  is  the  cuftom  to 

renew,  as  it  is  termed,  the  vineyards  every  year,  by 
burying  the  vines  in  this  manner,  and  converting 
each  branch  into  a  layer. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  ftronger  the  foil  is, 
the  farther  aftinder  the  vines  fnould  be  planted  \ 
and  that  no  layers,  grafts,  or  cuttings  fhould  be 
u fed,  but  fuch  as  have  a  fmooth  {Lining  bark,  and 
of  which  the  wood  is  of  a  clear  green  when  cut, 
Thofe  that  are  of  a  brown  green,  when  a  little  bit 
of  their  rind  is  railed  up  with  a  knife,  are  rejected, 
as  good  for  nothing. 

To  guard  againft  the  bad  efFecds  of  frofts  and 
fogs,  the  French  vine-drefiers,  whenever  they 
apprehended  any  danger  of  that  kind,  lay  along 
that  fide  of  the  vineyard  from  whence  the  wind 
blows,  a  ridge  of  dry  litter,  or  ft  raw,  which  they 
then  burn  Ilowiy:  but  if,  notwithftancling  this, 

the 
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‘  jfre  vines  are  frozen,  they  cut  them  down  very 

j  low,  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  better  the  next 

*  '  \ 

y  They  hold  ic  to  be  neceffary,  after  a  thick  fog, 
to  water  their  vines  with  juice  or  the  roots  or 
leaves  of  wild  cucumbers,  or  with  powdered  colo- 
quintida,  mixed  with  water  •,  and  they  are  alfo  of 
opinion  that  late  pruning  is  frequently  a  means  of 
guarding  againft  the  mildew,  becaufe  their  vines 
do  not  Then  bloffom  till  the  fun  is  become  very 
powerful. 

Careful  hufbandmen  never  fuffer  any  one  to  go 
into  their  vineyards  very  early  in  the  morning 
when  dews  or  damps  fall  in  May,  June,  or 
September ;  becaufe  the  dew  of  thofe  months, 
being  generally  cold,  would  blifter  the  leaves 
of  the  vines  if  it  were  to  be  touched,  and 
thereby  fixed  upon  them  before  the  rifing  of  the 
fun,  which  afterwards  removes  that  danger  by  dry¬ 
ing  up  and  exhaling  the  moifture  :  neither  do  they 
allow  them  to  be  entered,  on  any  account,  i name¬ 
ly  after  a  hafty  fpring-lhower,  while  the  leaves 
are  yet  wet  therewith,  or  when  they  are  covered 

with  a  rime  or  hoar-froft. 

Sea-water,  fait  and  water,  or  ftale  urine  mixed 
with  dung  and  earth,  are  of  excellent  fervice  to 
vines  which  do  not  bear  well,  and  to  thofe  whofe 
leaves  turn  red  for  want  of  moifture :  and  it  is 
faid  that,  when  their  leaves  become  white  and  dry, 
when  their  wood  fwells,  and  when  their  fruit  drops 
off,  all  which  are  fymptoms  of  decay,  they  are  re¬ 
covered  by  rubbing  the  ftetn,  and  watering  their 
roots,  with  afiies  reduced  to  powder  and  mixed 
with  ftrong  vinegar.—  It  is  moft  certain  that  ftirr- 
fng  of  the  ground  around  them,  and  keeping 
irmn  a  fine  loofe  ftate,  will  have  this  defirable 

efieft  ;  or  rather  it  will  keep  them  conftantly  in 

fa 
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fo  vigorous  a  condition*  that  there  will  never  be 
occasion  to  recur  to  other  means  to  promote  their 
fertility  :  neither  will  there,  if  this  effential  prin¬ 
ciple  of  vegetation  is  duly  applied  to,  be  any 
danger  of  the  grapes'  Os ri veiling  or  growing  dry 
upon  the  vine  ,  to  remedy  which,  if  it  fhould 
happen  through  carelefs  management,  the  authors 
before  quoted  direct  to  pull  off  all  the  fruit  thus 
injured,  and  to  water  the  roots  of  the  vine  with 
if  ale  urine.  They  add,  that  if  the  grapes  rot  up¬ 
on  the  vine  before  they  are  ripe,  fome  old  aches, 
or  barley  meal  fhould  be  laid  around  the  ftem. 

If  the  vines,  as  was  before  obferved  of  other 
trees,  are  fprinkled  with  water  in  which  tanners 
have  d  re  fie  d  their  hides,  no  cattle  will  touch 
them. 

The  young  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  vine  are 
often  greatly  injured  by  very  fmall  green  flies, 
which  conceal  themfelves  in  the  young  buds,  and 
weave  there  a  thin  web,  not  unlike  to  that  of  a 
fpider,  in  which  they  depofit  their  eggs.  All  thefe 
webs,  and  the  leaves  on  which  the  eggs  have 
been  laid,  as  well  thofe  which  ft  ill  adhere  to 
the  vine,  as  thofe  which  have  fallen  off,  muff  be 
carefully  colleded,  and  burnt  out  of  the  vine¬ 
yard. 

As  fnails  and  flags,  which  do  great  damage  fo 
the  vines,  generally  hide  themfelves  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  they  fhould  be  carefully  picked 
up  early  in  the  morning,  or  juft  after  dew  or  a 
flbower  of  rain  has  fallen,  efpecially  in  the  fpring 
and  autumn,  which  are  the  feafbns  v/hen  they  ap¬ 
pear  mod  •,  and  they  fhould  be  cru filed  to  death, 
or  burnt. 

The  vine-fretters, which  the  French  call  griboims , 
abound  mo  ft  in  the  lighted  land.  When  a  vine 
is  attacked  by  thde  infeds,  it’s  [hoots  are  fhort 
and  meagre,  it's  leaves  are  full  of  holes,  and  it- 

vields 
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yields  but  very  little  fruit,  and  that  extremely 
poor,  though  never  fo  great  pains  be  taken  to  cul¬ 
tivate  it.  Thefe  infects  are  much  fmaller  than  the 
fmalleft  gnats,  which  they  rdemble  both  in  (hape 
and  colour.  They  prey  upon  the  vine  during  the 
whole  year-,  for,  in  September,  they  get  into  the 
ground,  and  there  gnaw  it  s  roots,  especially  thefe 
of  young  plants ;  and  in  May  when  the  buds  of 
the  vine  fwell,  they  leave  their  foi  trier  holes,  ieecl 
upon  the  furface  of  thofe  buds,  and  then  upon  the 
leaves,  and  afterwards  they  fix  upon  the  grapes, 
pierce  their  fkin,  fuck  out  their  juice,  and  lay  in 
them  their  eggs,  from  whence  proceed  an  infinite 
number  of  litde  worms, which  complete  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit  by  the  time  it  fiiQuld  be  gathered. 
To  prevent  this  mifehief,  the  authors  of  the  Mai f on 
r lift i quo  advife  r  tne  lowing  of  a  f  w  patches  of 
beans  in  different  parts  of  the  vineyard  becaufe 
thefe  pernicious  infefts  will  then  refort  to  them, 
and  may  confecjuently  be  deftroyed  by  plucking 
up  the  beans  and  burning  them. 

To  get  rid  of  numbers  of  other  infeeds,  all 
of  which  endeavour  to  find  a  place  of  (belter 
when  the  winter  approaches,  either  by  creeping 
into  the  ground,  or  into  dung  or  any  litter  that 
lies  upon  it;  they  recommend  the  method  before 
m  ntioned  %  of  laying  a  little  heap  of  haulm,  draw, 
or  any  kind  of  mulch,  round  the  flem  of  each 
vine  when  the  weather  begins  to  be  fsoily,  and 
burning  it  in  the  fpring,  in  a  place  out  of  the 
vineyard.  Innumerable  multitudes  of  vermin  will 
be  defiroyed  by  this  means  :  but,  to  render  the 
remedy  effectual,  the  neighbours  all  around  muft 
have  recourfe  to  the  fame  expedient,  or  thefe  per¬ 
nicious  creatures  will  foon  fpread  a-new  from  one 
vineyard  to  another. 

s  Ubi fupra ,  c.  2.  Art.  5.  s  Page  315. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Miller’s  method  of  guarding  againft  flies* 
and  wafps,  which  are  often  fo  very  numerous* 
and  voracious,  as  entirely  to  eat  up  all  the 
fineft  and  higheft  flavoured  berries  .  of  well 
ripened  grapes,  deferves  much  attention  even 
in  vineyards,  though  it  is  more  eaflly  pradtifed 
in  gardens:  but  the  preventing  of  this  ;mif- 
chief  will  make  ample  amends  for  yet  greater 
trouble.  It  is,  before  the  grapes  are  quite  ripe, 
and  confequently  before  they  will  be  in  much 
danger  of  being  attacked  by  thefe  enemies, 
to  hang  upon  the  vines,  from  fpace  to  fpace  (the* 
nearer  the  better),  phials  half  filled  with  fugared 
water,  and  rubbed  at  the  neck  with  a  little  honey. 
Thefe  will  attradt  the  wafps  and  flies,  which,  irt 
attempting  to  get  at  the  liquor,  will  fall  into  the 
phials,  and  be'drowned.  They  mull  be  carefully 
looked  over  every  third  or  fourth  day,  to  take  out 
and  deftroy  the  flies  and  wafps,  and  to  replenifli 
them  with  liquor. 

If,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  flalks  of  the 
bunches  are  cut  half  through,  about  a  fortnight 
before  they  are  gathered,  the  juice  of  the  grapes 
will  be  much  improved  thereby  •,  becaufe,  as  not 
near  fo  great  a  quantity  of  nourifliment  can  after¬ 
wards  enter  the  fruit,  the  watery  particles  will 
have  time  to  evaporate,  and  the  juice  will  be  the 
better  digefted.  This  is  pra&ifed  by  fome  of  the 
mod  curious  hufbandmen  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
But  if,  after  the  bunches  are  cut  off  the  vines, 
they  are  hung  up  in  a  dry  room,  upon  firings,  fo 
as  not  to  touch  each  other,  for  a  month  before 
they  are  prelfed,  both  the  flrength  and  the  fla¬ 
vour  of  the  wine  will  be  yet  more  exalted.  To 
this,  in  a  great  meafure,  is  owing  the  delicious 
richnefs  of  the  vines  of  that  part  of  the  Tirolele 

which  borders  on  Italy,  where  it  is  the  conftant 

cuftom 
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cuftom  to  keep  the  grapes  thus  for  fome  time 
before  they  are  ufed,  as  was  remarked  by  Dr. 
Burnet  in  his  travels,  and,  fince  him,  by  a  much 
more  accurate  obferver,  M.  de  Blainville £. 


A  '  R  T  I  C  L  E  IX; 

* 

Of  the  principal  forts  of  Grapes ,  with  the  nfes  for] 
which ,  and  the  time  when ,  they  are  good  u. 


^Fi  E  beft  and  mod:  general  forts  of  grapesf 
JL  #  cither  for  the  garden,  for  wine,  or  for 
verjuice,  are  1,  the  morillons ;  2,  the  chaffelas  ;  3, 
the  mufcats  ;  4,  the  corinths ;  5,  the  malmfies ;  6,  the 
honrguignons  \  7,  the  hourdelais ;  8,  th z  fans -moire au> 
or  grapes  without  ftones  ;  9,  the  metier  $  io,  the 
garnets  and  11,  th egouais. 

f.  1  he  morillons  are  of  feveral  forts*  aim  oft  all 
of  which  are  well  known  in  moft  places,  and  of 

which  fome  are  very  good,  both  for  the  table  and 
for  making  wine. 

Tne  early  morillon ,  wnich  we  call  the  fuly  grape, 
ha^  fmall,  lound,  black  berries,  growing  ioofe  on 
the  bunches.  It  ripens  in  England  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Auguft,  has  a  lugary  juice,  with  but 
littie  flavour,  and  is  very  apt  to  be  eaten  by  birds 
and  dies.  It  may  oe  allowed  a  corner  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  well  expofed  to  the  fouth,  and  flickered  from 

the  wind  .  but  it  s  only  merit  is  it’s  ripening 
early.  -  ^  B 

d  he  morillon  taconne ,  or  black,  clufler ,  likewife 
called  the  meunier ,  or  miller ,  from  the  hoary  down 
of  it’s  leaves,  ripens  fomewhat  later  than  the  for- 

1  thrOUZh  Holland,  Germany ,  Switzerland,  and  Italy . 

u  Maifon  rujhque,'  Tom..  JI.  Part  3.  Lias.  6 ,  c.  1.  and  Mil- 
lep.  s  Gardener  s  Did,  Art.  Vitis. 

N°.  38.  Vol.  JV, 
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nier  yields  plentifully,  and  makes  good  wine. 
The’  bunches  of  this  are  (hort,  the  berries  oval, 
and  fo  clofe  together,  that  many  of  thofe  on  the 
infide  continue  green,  when  the  outer  ones  are 
perfeftly  ripe.  It  delights  in  a  fandy  light  foil, 
ripens  here  in  September,  and  is  by  fome  called 
the  Burgundy  grape ;  but  this  name  beiongs  more 
properly  to 

The  common  black  morillon ,  which  the  people 

of  Burgundy  didingufh  by  the  appellation  of 

pineau ,  and  which  thofe  of  Orleans  term  the  auver- 

nat ,  becaufe  it  came  origiaily  from  Avergne.  It  s 

berries  are  oval,  and  hang  loofer  on  the  bunches 

than  thofe  of  the  black  duller  grape  ;  by  which 

means  they  are  ripened  more  equally.  I  his  fort  is 

very  fweet,  fugary,  black,  good  to  eat,  grows  well 

in  aim  oil  any  foil,  and  yields  an  excellent  wine. 

It’s  leaf  is  rounder  than  that  of  any  other  fort  of 

©rapes,  and  it’s  wood,  when  cut,  is  redder  The 

bed  fort  is  that  whofe  joints  are  not  above  three 

fino-ers  breadth  afunder.  Another  fpecies  of  this 

morillon ,  to  which  the  French  give  the  name  or 

fineau  aigret ,  or  tartijh  tafted  pineau ,  has  longer- 

thicker,  more  pithy,  and  Ids  compact,  wood  than- 

the  former  j  it’s  joints  are  at  lead  the  breadth  ot 

four  fingers  afunder-,  the  outfide  of  its  oaik  is- 

very  red,  and  it’s  leaf  is  divided  into  three  parts, 

like  that  of  the  fig  tree.^  The  berries  of  this  arc 

f mailer,  and  hang  in  looler  cinders,  than  thole  or 

the  foregoing  fort-,  nor  does  it  yield  much  fruit : 

but  the  wine  that  is  made  of  this  fruit  is  drong, 

and  even  better  than  that  of  the  preceeding. 

fpecies.  A  third  fort  of  morillon ,  which  the  French 

didinguifh  by  the  appellation  of  franc  monlton, 

tamper eau,  and  beaten?,  bloffoms  earlier  than  the 

others,  and  yields  equally  good  wine.  J  he  woo  o 

this  is  black,  as  is  alfo  it’s  fruit,  which  promites- 

P ready  whiid  green,  but  above  half  of  it  is-  gene- 
to  3  *»-  rally 
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rally  loft  before  it  attains  to  a  proper  maturity. 

’  This  vine  runs  into  wood  more  than  either  of  the 
former  forts,  and  it’s  joints  are  farther  diftantfrom 
each  other. 

There  is  alfo  a  white  morillon ,  which  is  excellent 
to  eat,  but  it's  fkin  is  harder  than  that  of  the  com¬ 
mon  black  morillon  ;  and  there  is  like  wife,  of  this 
fpecies,  the  Orleans  gray  auvernat . 

2.  The  chaffelas^  otherwife  called  mufcadet ,  or 
white  bdr-fur-tiube ,  is  a  large,  white,  and  excellent 
grape,  either  for  eating,  for  keeping  long,  for 
drying,  or  for  making  good  wine.  It’s  berries  do 
not  grow  clofe  together;  and  it  is  peculiarly  fit 
for  itony  vineyards,  becaufe  it  ripens  there  the 
moft  eafily.  There  is  another  fort  of  white  bar-fur - 
mibe*  a  fpecies  of  the  large  corinth ,  which  will  be 
fpoken  of  hereafter. 

The  black  cbajfelas ,  known  in  Provence  and 
Languedoc  by  the  name  of  the  Greet  grape,  is 
fcarcer  than  the  white  :  and  fo  is  alfo  the  red,  the 
berries  of  which  are  likewife  bigger.  Both  of 
thefe  are  excellent. 

3.  Almoft  all  the  mufcat  grapes  are  exquifite. 

The  white  mufcat ,  or  Frontignany  has  long,  thick, 

and  very  clofely  cluttered  bunches.  It  is  excellent 
for  eating,  for  prelerving,  for  making  wine,  or  for 
drying  in  an  Oven  or  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  As 
the  berries  of  thefe  grapes  are  very  frnall,  and 
grow  extremely  clofe  together,  they  iliould,  efpe- 
cially  where  it  can  be  done  with  moft  eafe,  be 
carefully  thinned  early  in  the  feafon,  that  the  fun 
and  air  may  not  be  hindered  from  entering  them* 
and  that  they  may  not  be  rotted  by  the  moifture 
which  would  otherwife  be  detained. 

The  early  white  P  union  t  mufcat ,  which  deferves 
lingular  efteern,  has  longer  bunches,  lefs  clofely 
cluttered,  and  more  un&uous. 

A  a  2 
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The  red  or  coral  mufeat ,  fo  called  from  t!i<? 
livelinefs  of  it’s  colour,  has  the  fame  qualities,  it’s 
berry  is  yet  firmer,  and  requires  a  pretty  deal  ot 

fun  to  ripen  it  well.  , 

The  Mack  mufeat  is  larger,  and  grows  extremely 

dole.  It  has  not  fo  high  a  flavour  •,  but  it  is  very 
fugary,  and  is  much  efteemed,  becaufe  it  is  a  great 
bearer,  and  it’s  fruit  ripens  pretty  early. 

The  purple  mufeat  is  of  a  Id's  deep  colour,  and 
bears  very  large  bundles,  which  are  well  garnimed 
with  large  high  flavoured  berries.  This,  and  the 
red,  yield  the  moil  vinous  juices  of  all  the  lorts 

©f  mufeats.  , 

The  malmjy  mufeat  will  be  fpoken  or  u-naer  the 

head  of  malmfy  grapes. 

The  nbezatte  mufeat  has  a  pretty  firotig  nay  our 
of  mu  fit  :  ids  berry  is  frnaller  than  that  ot  the 
other  forts,  and  it’s  juice  is  10  fweet  and  agreeable, 
that  it  would  be  accounted  one  of  the  tar  It  oi 
grapes,  if  it  was  lefs  apt  to  filed  it’s  bloffoms  % 
and  alio,  if  it  was  lefs  apt  to  degenerate. 

The  long  mufeat ,  or  pafje-mufque  of  Italy,  has 
very  long  and  big  bunches  of  large  oval  berries, 
hanging  fomewhat  loofe.  This  is  icarce,  aria  does 
not  ripen  without  a  great  deal  of  heat  :  thougn, 
if  it  be  but  half  ripe,  k  is  the  bed  of  all  grapes 
to  preserve  for  a  iweet- meat-,  the  fire  exalting  that 
fine  flavour  in  it,  which  the  tun  had  not  time,  o. 

power  to  perfect.  ..  , 

The  long  purple,  mufeat ,  which  fame  call  the 

leira  grape,  is  rare  •,  but  uncommonly  beauti¬ 
ful  and  good.  f  ,  .  r 

There  is  likewise  the  Jefus  mufeat,  the  berries  of 

which  are  very  large  and  round.  1  his  has  a  very 
high  perfumed  flavour,  and  is  extremely  icarce, 

*  The  confequence  of  a  vine’s  feed  ding  it’s  bloffoms  isj 
what  would  ovherwiie  become  a  bunch  ot  grapes,  turns  iniO 
tendrils,  or  ciafpers.  Maij.  rajh  Tom.  II,  Part. 5  Li-v.  •  y  * 
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vThe  gmnet'm,  otherwife  called  the  Orleans  mufcat , 
’belongs  alfo  to  this  fpecies  of  grapes.  It  is  very 
fugary,  apt  to'  flied  it’s  bloffoms,  and  refembles  the 
in.elie,  or  rather  the  malmfy;  for  which  realon  fome 
call  it  likewife  the  white  malmfy.  The  dealers  iu 
wine  at  Paris  often  fell  the  gennetin  wine  for  the 
true  mufcat  of  Frontignan. 

4.  The  black  corinth ,  or,  as  it  is  volgary  called, 
the  currant  grape,  is  fugary  and  delicious.  It’s 
berries  are  round,  very  fmall,  and  clofely  cluttered 
on  the  bunch,  which,  for  it’s  thicknefs,  is  rather 
long*,  and  they  have  not  any  (done. 

The  purple  corinth  is  a  little  bigger  than  the 
black  •,  like  which  it  is  an  excellent  fruit,  and  has 
no  (lone :  but  it  is  very  apt  to  fhed  it’s  bloffoms *, 
for  which  reafon  it  Should  be  pruned  longer  than 
other  vines. 

The  grape  without  ftcnes  is  a  fort  of  white  bar~ 
fur-aube ,  but  it’s  berries  are  fmaller,  and  fome- 
what  tarter.  It  is  very  fit  for  drying,  becaufe  it 
has  not  any  ftones :  for  which  reafon  it  is  often 
galled  the  large  corinth ,  or  currant  *, 

It 

!  .  •  ...... 

*  As  dried  grapes*  whether  of  the  large  fort,  which  are  then 
termed  raifins ,  or  of  the  fmaller,  which  are  called  currants , 
may  undoubtedly,  and  with  great  eafe,  be  rendered  a  branch  o t 
trade  very  profitable  to  feveral  of  our  colonies ;  I  fhall  here 
tranfcribe,  from  Mr.  Chamber’s  Cyclopaedia  (Art.  Currants), 
Sir  George  Wheeler’s  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
people  of  the  Archipelago  prepare  and  pack  up  the  currants  of 
which  we  import  annually  great  quantities  from  thence. 

They  gather  thefe  grapes  in  Auguft,  fpread  them  in  layers 
©n  the  ground  till  they  are  dry,  then  clean  them,  and  lay  them 
up  in  magazines,  which  the  natives  call  feraglios ;  pouring 
them  in  at  a  hole,  till  the  magazine  is  full.  They  cling  fo 
faft  together  by  their  own  weight,  that  they  are  forced  to  be 
dug  out  with  iron  inftruments.  To  barrel  them  for  fending 
abroad,  they  have  people  Who  greafe  their  feet  and  legs,  and 
tread  them  clofe,  that  they  may  keep  the  better.  When  thus 
packed,  or  when  made  up  in  bales,  they  may  be  kept  two  or 
gfcree  years,  without  ftirring,  or  giving  them  air.  —  The  ifland 

A  a  $ 
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It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  the  mufcats  and 
(orintbs,  being  apt  to  died  their  blofloms,  fhould 
he  nrnned  lonp-.  or  grafted  upon  the  bourdelais , 
when  it  is  not^defired  they  fhould  have  a  ftrong 
mufky  flavour. 

5.  The  malmfy  grape  is  of  a  grayilh  caour,  and 
the  vines  which  produce  it  are  great  bearers.  Ids 
berries  are  frnall,  but  very  fugary,  high  flavoured, 
early  ripe,  and  fo  full  of  juice,  that,  like  the  Orleans 
gray  auvernat,  it  is  reckened  one  of  the  moth 
melting  grapes.  The  red  malmfy  is  of  a  flame 
colour,  and  has  the  fame  qualities  as  the  fort  before 
mentioned.  The  white  malmfy  is  fcarcer,  and  ripens 
lefs  early.  The^r^y  malmfy  is  the  moft  tiled,  and 
aenerally  thought  to  be  the  bed  of  the  three. 

°  There  is  likewife  the  mu  iked  malmfy ,  otherwife 
mi  feat  de  malz  oifie .  It  comes  from  Mont-fenam 
the  country  around  T  urin  is  full  of  it ,  and  it  s 
flavour  of  ffiiifk  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other 

grape. 

6.  The  bourguignon ,  or  treffeau ,  is  a  pretty  large 
black  grape,  better  to  make  wine  oi,  man  to  eat. 
The  vines  of  this  fpecies  bear  moll:  plentifully, 
and  their  branches  are  of  a  good  fize. 

The  white  bourguignon ,  called  in  fome  places 
mourlon,  and  in  others  the  clozier ,  has  joints  at  the 
diftance  of  t\yo  fingers  and  an  half  broad  from 
each  other,  itss  fruit  grows  on  a  fhort  {talk,  it  s 


of  Zant  produces  every  year  currants  enough  to  load  £ve  or  fi* 
velTels  ;  Oephalonia  three  or  four,  and  the  other  ifiands  one. 
The  Englilh  have  a  fa&ory  at  Zant ;  the  Dutch  two  or  three 
merchants,  and  the  French  one  :  the  Englifti  confuming  more 
than  fix  times  the  quantity  that  both  France  and  Holland  dq 
together. 

"The  fame  method,  or  fo  nearly  the  fame  that  the  difference 
Is  no  way  material,  is  pradtifed  in  Spain  for  making  raiftns  * 
and  if  the  heat  of  the  fun  be  not  alone  fufficient  to  dry  the 
fruit,  an  oven  may  be  ufed.  T  he  bell  are  hoy/cver,  thplewhicq 
|iave  been  dried  by  the  fun  only0 
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bunches  are  clofely  cluftered,  it’s  leaf  is  very 
round,  like  that  of  th zguoais,  and  it  endures  frofty 
weather. 

The  noiraut,  or  Mack  grape,  otherwife  called  the 
dyer,  or  Spanifi)  plant,  is  another  fort  of  black  hour - 
guignon.  It’s  wood,  like  that  of  the  former,  is  hard 
and  very  black;  the  pith  of  this  wood  is  fmall 
and  compaft ;  it’s  joints  are  fliort;  its  leaf  has  a 
red  (talk,  is  of  the  middle  fize,  and  quite  round. 
It  refills  the  froft  better  than  any  other  vine ;  but 
it’s  juice  is  very  fiat,  and  ferves  only  to  give  a  deep 
colour  to  the  wine  it  is  mixed  with  ;  for  which 
reafon  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  theie  vines  are 
planted  in  each  vineyard  that  is  to  produce  red 
wine.  It  is  alfo  good  for  wounds.  The  dyers 
give  a  great  price  for  the  wine  that  is  made  of  this 
grape,  to  dye  their  cloths  with. 

7.  The  bonrdelais  is  of  three  forts,  viz.  white, 
red,  and  black.  It’s  bunches,  and  their  berries,  are 
very  large,  it  is  ufed  chiefly  to  make  verjuice,  and 
for  fweet-meats.  it  is  likewife  an  excellent  (lock 
for  grafting  all  forts  of  grapes,  efpecially  thofe  that 
are  apt  to  Ihed  their  bloffoms,  fuch  as  the  Damaf- 
cus,  the  corinths,  and  particularly  the  purple  kind 
of  this  iaft  fpecies.  The  mufcats  may  alfo  be  en« 
grafted  on  it,  and  fo,  in, fliort,  may  all  other  vines. 

The  apricot  grape,  the  Greek  'Vine,  and  th efart- 
neau ,  are  three  fpecies  of  the  bonrdelais.  ^ 

The,  apricot  grape  is  fo  called,  because  it’s  fruit 
is  of  a  golden  yellow,  like  the  apricot :  it’s  bunches 

are  beautiful,  and  very  large. 

The  Greek  vine,  likewife  called  the  marvellous 
grape,  and  the* St.  James  of  Galicia,  becaufe  that 
part  of  Spain  is  full  of  it,  is  red,  bears  large,  round, 
and  fweet  berries,  which  ripen  early,  and  make 
good  wine.  It  produces  very  large,  and  beautiful 
bunches  ;  and  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  it’s  leaves 
become  itreaked  and  bordered  with  red,  as  is  fre- 

Aa|  quently 
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qucntly  the  cafe  of  all  vines  whofe  fruit  is  varie¬ 
gated  with  black,  purple,  and  red. 

T he  farineau,  or  rognon-de-coq ,  as  fome  call  it,  U 
white,  has  fmall  long  berries,  and  is  fitter  to  make 
verjuice  than  wine. 

8.  The  fans moire  an ,  which  the  people  about 
Auxerre  call  quille-de^coq ,  is  a  black  grape,  excel¬ 
lent  far  eating  and  for  making  wine.  It’s  berries  are 
fomewhat  long,  firm,  and  clofely  cluttered.  There 
are  three  forts  of  this  vine :  the  wood  of  the  firfl; 
and  beft  is  hard,  and  has  fhort  joints  ^  the  fecond 
is  very  like  the  firfl: ;  and  the  third,  called  the 
fans-moireau  chiquete ,  or  white  prunelas ,  becaufe  it 
has  whiter  wood  than  the  others.  It  yields  but  a 
flat  wine,  bears  only  in  fome  years,  and  it’s  berries 
are  apt  to  drop  off  entirely  before  they  are  fit  to 
be  gathered. 

The  red  prunelas ,  or  negrier ,  has  a  red  rind, 
long  jointed  wood,  thick  pith,  a  jagged  leaf,  and 
bears  large  bunches  of  tranfparent  and  very  recj 
grapes.  It  is  one  of  the  lateft  ripeners,  and  yields 
a  lafti  ng,  but  rough  wine ;  for  which  reafon  a 
few  only  of  thefe  plants  are  let  in  vineyards  of 
black  grapes ;  but  juft  enough  to  deepen  the 
colour  of  the  wine,  and  to  give  it  a  body.  It  refills 
froft,  becaufe  it’s  Item  is  tall  and  ftrong. 

9.  The  white  melie  is  one  of  the  beft  of  grapes 
for  making  wine,  and  for  eating.  It  yields  greatly, 
and  has  a  good  juice,  which  keeps  pretty  well.  It 
i$  an  excellent  fruit  for  drying. 

The  black  melie  is  neither  fq  well  tatted,  nor  fo 
vinous,  as  the  white. 

The  green  melie ,  which  fome  call  only  the  green 
plant ,  is  the  mott  efteemed  of  this  fpecies  of  grapes5 
becaufe  it  yields  greatly,  does  not  died  it’s  bloP 
Jo ms,  and  the  wine  made  ot  it  never  turns  yellow, 

i  he  fur  in  is  a  fpecies  of  the  melie.  Ids  berries 
§xe  fomewhat  oblong,  and  a  little  pointed.  Thp 
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fruit  of  this  vine  has  an  excellent  flavour,  and  is 
greatly  liked  in  Auvergne. 

N  io.  The  garnet  is  a  very  common  grape,  yields 
plentifully,  and  grows  more  eafily  than  any  other: 
but  it  affords  only  a  very  weak  wine, which  has  but 
little  flavour  ;  nor  does  this  fort  of  vine  lad  many 
years.  There  is  a  white  garnet ,  and  a  black  garnet . 

i  i,  The  gouais  is  likewife  very  common.  One 
fort  of  it  is  white,  and  another  purple,  with  a 
bloom,  like  that  on  plums.  It’s  vine  will  lad  an 
hundred  years  in  the  ground.  It  bears  larger  and 
longer  bunches  than  the  garnet ;  but,  like  it,  has 
too  poor  a  juice  to  make  good  wine.  It  is  even 
inferior  to  the  garnet  in  this  refpedt :  but  it  makes 
excellent  verjuice,  and  fine  fweet-meats.  Very  few, 
If  any,  of  this  fpecies,  fhould  be  left  in  a  vineyard. 

12.  Befld.es  thefe  eleven  mod:  general  forts  of 
grapes,  there  are  many  others,  which,  though  lefs 
plually  fpoken  of,  ought  to  be  known. 

The  beaunier ,  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  very  com¬ 
mon  and  much  e deemed  at  Beaune,  is  a  grape 
which  yields  greatly,  and  has  fome  refemblance  to 
the  white  gouais .  At  Auxerre,  it  is  called  the 
fgrvinien. 

The  fromenteau  is  an  exquifite  grape,  and  well 
known  in  Champagne.  It  is  of  a  gray  red,  grows 
in  pretty  large  bunches,  which  are  very  clofely 
eluflered,  has  a  tough  fkin,  an  excellent  juice,  and 
makes  the  bed  of  wine.  It  is  to  this  grape  that  the 
famous  wine  of  Sillery  owes  it5s  merit  and  renown. 

The  fauvignon  is  a  black  grape,  pretty  big  and 
long,  very  high  flavoured,  and  exceedingly  good. 
There  is  alfo  a  white  fauvignon ,  which  has  the  fame 
qualities  as  the  black:  but  both  of  them  are  fcarce, 
^nd  not  much  known. 

The  pinqnant-paul  is  a  very  fwept  white  grape. 
It  is  likewife  called  the  bec-d’ oifeau,  or  bird's  bill , 
and  in  Italy,  pizuteUi ,  pointed ,  becaufe  it’s  berry, 

which 
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which  is  large  and  very  long,  is  pointed  at  each 

end. 

There  is  alfo  the  purple  pizutelli ,  otherwife  called 
Jent-de-loup ,  or  wolf's  toothy  which  has  likewife  a 
long  berry,  but  lefs  pointed.  It  is  one  of  the 
plumpeft  and  moft  beautiful  of  grapes,  and  yields 
a  pretty  good  juice,  which  will  keep  for  a  long 
time. 

The  grape  which  the  French  call  the  gland ,  be¬ 
ta  life  it  is  fhaped  like  an  acorn,  is  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour,  very  fweet  and  keeps  well. 

The  blanquette  de  limons ,  is  a  white  grage,  trans¬ 
parent  as  glafs.  It’s  bunch  is  long  and  pretty  big: 
it  yields  greatly,  and  it’s  juice  is  very  fweet  and 
delicious. 

The  white  robe,  and  the  black  robe,  yield  alfo 
plentifully.  Their  bunches  are  thick  and  long, 
their  berries  fmall,  and  very  ciofe  together  •,  but, 
being  a  fpecies  of  the  fmall  bourdelais,  they  do  not 
npen  eafily. 

The  Alicant  vine ,  commonly  called  the  great 
black  Spanijh ,  bears  bunches  of  very  large  berries, 
which  are  good  to  eat,  and  kill  better  to  make  the 
wine  fo  vaunted  in  Spain  j  ufually  called  lent,  in 
this  country. 

The  berries  of  the  African  grape  are  as  big  as 
plums,  and  the  bunches  of  them  are  proportiona- 
bly  large.  Theie  berries  are  rather  long  than 
round,  and  fomewhat  flat  towards  the  point.  The 
wood  of  this  vine  is  very  thick,  and  it's  leaf  very 
large.  The  afliftance  of  a  wall,  and  a  great  deal 
of  fun,  are  neceffary  to  ripen  this  fruit  thoroughly. 

The  morocco ,  or  bar  bar  ou ,  is  a  large  purple 
grape,  the  bunches  of  which  are  alfo  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  fize.  The  berries  are  big,  round,  and 
hard,  the  wood  reddiih,  and  the  leaf  kreaked  with 
red.  Some  vines  of  this  fpecies  yield  amazingly, 
and  bioflom  three  times  a  year. 
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The  Damafcus  grape  is  likewife  excellent  to  eat ; 
it’s  bunches  are  very  big  and  long,  it  s  berry  very 
large,  long,  and  of  an  amber  colour.  It  has  but 
one  ftone,  and  is  very  apt  to  Ihed  it  s  blofToms  \ 
for  which  reafon  it  Ihould  be  pruned  long.  There 
is  a  white  fort,  and  a  red  fort,  of  this  grape. 

The  Italian  grape,  otherwife  called  pergoleze,  is 
of  two  forts,  viz.  the  white  and  the  purple.  It’s 
bunches  are  large,  and  the  berries  long  and  loofe 
tfet;  but  they  require  a  confiderable  degree  of  heat 
$0  ripen  them. 

The  Mantuan  vine  yields  a  very  early  fruit;  for 
it  ripens  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft.  It  s  bunch 
Is  pretty  large,  and  it  does  not  (lied  it’s  bioffotns  : 
the  berries  too  are  pretty  big,  rather  long  tnan 
round  :  they  are  of  a  fine  rich  amber  colour,  and 

contain  a  very  vinous  juice. 

The  Aufirian  vine,  or  cioutat ,  has  a  leaf  divided 
like  that  of  parfley  :  it’s  fruit  is  white,  fweet, 
<yeilds  tvell,  and  refembles  the  chajjelas ;  but  it’s 
juice  is  oot  vinous. 

The  Swifs  grape  is  rather  curious  than  good* 
It’s  bunches  are  thick  and  long,  and  their  berries 
are  variegated  with  black  and  white,  fometimes  in 
fiuch  manner  that  one  half  of  a  berry  is  of  one  of 
thefe  colours,  and  the  other  half  of  the  other. 

A  fhort  recapitulation  of  the  abovementioned 
different  forts  of  grapes,  will  at  once  (hew  what 
each  of  them  is  fitted  to  be  planted  for. 

Grapes  proper  for  the  Garden, 

The  cioutat  •,  the  plack  and  the  white  chaffelas  ; 
the  white ,  the  black ,  the  red ,  the  long ,  and  the 
piusky  mufeat ,  with  the  early  Orleans  mufeat ,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  gennetin  the  corinth ,  fmall  or 
large,  red  or  purple;  the  rnalmfy,  gray  or  red;  the 
Italian ,  the  African ,  the  Damafcus ,  the  Morocco ,  the 
apricot ,  the  white  robe ,  the  melif  efpecially  the 
white  ;  and  the  Bourdelais . 

Grape t 
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Grapes  proper  for  the  Vineyard. 

The  pineau ,  or  Anvernat ,  the  gray  Auvernat ;  the 
white  morillon ,  and  the  morillon  taeonne  \  the  gennetin\ 
th^pinquant-paui.xhtbeaunier^  the  trefjeau ,  and  all  the 
hourquignons  •,  the  bourdelais ,  the  £ze;//},  the  Spanifh 
Mack,  o'cAlicant\  the  the  fans-moireau,  or  grape 

without  ftones,  the  negrier ,  the  fromenteau ,  the 
hlanquetU  de  Unions ,  and  rnoft  of  the  garden  grapes, 
efpecially  the  the  white  robe>  the  and  the 
rei  ntufcat)  and  the  chajfelas.  A  few  plants  of  the 
may  aifo  be  intermixed  with  them. 

Grapes  proper  for  making  Verjuice. 

The  farineau ,  the  white  and  the  purple  goumh 
5tnd  the  vohite  and  the  black  garnet 

ARTICLE  X. 

Vines  fitter  for  fiome  Soils ,  than  for  others . 


WHEN  a  vineyard  is  planted  in  a  ftrong 
foil,  it  fhould  confift  of  morillons ,  other- 
wife  called  white  and  black  pineaus  •,  ^hut^  there 
fhould  be  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former, 
and  they  (hould  be  intermixed  with  trejfeaus ,  others 
wife  called  Burgundy  grapes. 


*  It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  if  the  grapes  of  which  verjuice 
Is  to  be  made  are  too  ripe  when  they  are  gathered,  their  juice 
turns  to  water;  and  if  they  are  gathered  when  too  green,  it  is 
often  produce  of  bad  conferences?  there  is  therefore  a  pro- 
ter  medium  between  theie  two  extremes;  ana  that  meomm 
depends  chiefly  on  tjie  year’s  being  forward  or  bac*warq, 
Thofe  who  are  ufed  to  gather  grapes  for  phis  pur  pole,  know 
exactly  when  they  are  fit' to  be  cut  6ft  the  vines. 

When  large  quantities  of  this  liquor  are  made,  tne  grapes  are 
Squeezed  in  a  prefs ;  fuch  as  is  ufed  for  making  oil.  The  whole 
art  of  preferving  it  for  many- years,  conflds  in  keeping  me  veiiel 
clofely  flopped,  and  putting  into  it  a  little  fait,  fwo  pounds  ol 
fait  are  fufficiept  for  a  h&gflisad  of  verjuice.  Maifyn  rufhque. 
Part.  A.  Liv.  A.  c.  ,, 
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The  pine au  does  not  attain  to  it’s  full  perfe&ion 
J.  in  ftrong  lands,  though  the  feafon  be  never  fo 
!  hot. :  for,  notwithftanding  all  the  help  that  can 
be  given  it  in  fuch  a  foil,  it  ftill  wants  that  unde- 
;  finable  fomewhat ,  without  which  no  grape  can  yieid 
a  delicate  wine :  whether  it  be,  that,  in  imbibing 
it’s  nourifhment  from  the  earth,  ids  juices  retain  a 
portion  of  the  moifture  which  is  natural  to  that 
earth,  and  which  blunts  the  fpirits  of  the  wine  ;  or 
that,  as  experience  has  fhewn  in  very  many  cafes* 
though  the  heat  be  as  great  as  pofiible,  a  ftrong 
foil  does  not  yield  to  the  grape  that  fort  of  juice 
which  acquires  a  fine  high  flavour,  and  a  racy 
vinous  quality,  by  fermentation.  — ■  Thus,  it  is 
known  from  faffs,  hat  the  Madeira  grape  planted 
in  a  rich  valley,  no  longer  yields  the  fame  wine  it 
does  on  it’s  native  rock.  —  Yet  the  fineau  is  the 
only  grape  that  fhould  be  planted  in  a  ftrong  land} 
becaufe  it  ripens  earlier  than  others,  and  always 
yields  a  fure  crop. 

If  fame  plants  of  the  trejfmu,  whofe  fruit  never 
ripens  eafily,  are  mixed  with  the  pineatis,  it  is,  fay 
the  authors  of  the  Maifon  ruftique  x,  becaufe  our 
forefathers,  having  found  by  experience  that  the 
fineaus  cannot  of  themfelves  yield  in  fuch  a  foil, wine 
which  has  a  fufficient  body  to  keep  long,  judged 
it  neceftfary  to  add  thefe  trejfeaus ,  which,  though 
they  ripen  very  {lowly,  never  tail  to  yield  that  fort 
of  wine  which,  without  being  fpirituous,  is,  on  the 
contrary,  thick  and  heavy,  which  is  the  ftate  it 
fhould  be  in  when  produced  by  ftrong  land,  in 
order  to  it’s  becoming  good. 

In  a  fandy  foil,  whether  it  be  coarfe  or  light, 
f  ineaus ,  and  especially  the  white  fort,  are  the  vines 
molt  proper  for  planting.  The  meunier ,  or  miller 
grape,  delights  in  light  lands  *,  and  coarfe  fands 

*  Tam.  II.  Pari.  3.  Li<v .  6.  c.  1. 
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agree  with  the  meliis ,  otherwife  called  melon  grapes* 
whether  thefe  be  white,  black,  or  green.  In  the 
diftrid  of  Auxerre,  thefe  fands,  though  naturally 
warmer  than  the  hrongeh  land,  do  not,  for  ail 
that,  yield  equally  good  wine:  (thefe  ftrong  lands 
are  here  fuppofed  to  be  fuch  as  were  before  advif- 
ed,  and  their  expofition  good.)  This  is  what  ex¬ 
perience  teaches  us  daily  with  regard  to  fanes, 
which,  furnifhing  no  rich  nutriment  to  the  vine, 
yield  only  grapes  whofe  juice  is  flat  and  infipid* 
and  not  fo  fugary  as  thofe  of  ftrong  lands. 

To  thefe  pineaus  are  therefore  joined  the  meliesi 
as  before  laid.  The  white  melie  is  a  good  grape* 
and  yields  greatly  :  the  black  is  lefs  fo.  Thefe 
forts  of  grapes  become  excellent  (fo  far  as  their 
nature  permits)  in  thefe  fands,  which,  being  much 
warmer  than  they  are  fubhantial,  fuit  the  nature 
of  the  mehes,  which  require  a  great  heat  to  ripen 
them.  Thefe  grapes  yield  a  wine  which  is  not 
apt  to  turn  yellow. 

Upwards  of  two  thirds  of  the  vines  planted  in 
fuch  fands,  in  France,  are  thofe  of  white  grapes  * 
becaufe  it  is  the  cuftom  of  thofe  places  to  make 
more  white  wine  than  red. 

A  reafonabie  proportion  of  the  trejfeau  grape 
fhould  always  be  planted  with  the  others  in  Tandy 
foils  :  not  that  it  ever  attains  to  perfection  there  * 
but  that,  by  mixing  it  with  thofe  other  grapes* 
Whofe  juice  acquires  only  a  moderate  fweetneis  in 
fuch  ground,  they  may  be  enabled  to  yield  wine 
which  has  a  good  body. 

As  to  ilony  lands,  thofe  which  abound  in 
Mackifh  and  large  hones,  and  of  which  the  earth 
is  reddilh  and  fomewhat  moih,  mull  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  ftrong  foils. 

Thole  which  have  frnalier  and  white  hones,  and 
of  which  the  earth  is  Ids  red,,  are  better  than  the 
former.  Be  hues  the  white  and  tne  black  pinttiUSy 

and 
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and  a  fmall  number  of  trejfeaus ,  thefe  lands  are 
planted  with  the  beaunier  j  and  all  thefe  grapes  do 
well  on  them. 

Stony  land  whofe  foil  is  yellowifh,  and  where 
the  (tones  are  yet  much  lefs  than  the  preceeding, 
are  ftill  better  than  them  for  the  lad  mentioned 
forts  of  grapes  :  for  thefe  do  fo  well  in  a  foil  o£ 
this  kind,  that  they  always  yield  there  a  wine 
which  is  at  lead  pleafant.  They  may  be  inter¬ 
mixed  here  with  a  few  plants  of  mufcats  and  of 
chajfelas :  for  thefe  will  acquire  maturity  enough 
to  be  of  fervice  to  the  others,  and  will  help  to 
make  their  wine  keep  the  longer. 

Stony  lands,  which  have  otherwife  a  mellow  and 
good  foil,  yield  the  bed  and  fined  flavoured  wine 
when  they  are  planted  with  pineaus  \  and  in  this 
cafe  the  number  of  the  white  grapes  of  this: 
fpecies  fhould  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  black. 
Thofe  from  which  the  grayifh  wine,  commonly 
called  partridge's  eye>  is  defired,  fhould  be  planted 
chiefly  with  ferviniens ,  and  here  and  there  a  few 
mufcats  and  chajfelas\  but  no  trejfeaus. 

When  fuch  lands  as  thefe  are  intended  for  red 
wines,  they  fhould  be  planted  with  more  black 
pineaus  than  white,  with  fome  ferviniens ,  and  with 
a  few  trejfeaus .  Thefe  will  yield  a  drong  and 
mellow  wine. 

I  cannot  clofe  the  fubjecd  of  the  culture  of  the 
vine  better,  or  in  a  more  indrudtive  manner,  than 
Vith  the  following  experiments,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  two  gentlemen,  of  whofe  fuperior  ua- 
derdanding  in  matters  of  husfbandry,  as  well  as 
of  their  indefatigable  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  man¬ 
kind,  we  have  already  feen  repeated  proofs  in 
feveral  parts  of  this  work. 

1  1 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

Experiments  on  the  Culture  of  the  ViniJ 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  M.  Rouffel  in  Brie,  to  M* 
Du  Hamel,  written  in  the  year  1 755  a. 

st  Y  Have  begun  to  try  the  new  htffbandry  upon 
jp  upon  the  vine.  It  is  hard  to  pay  at  lead  1 20 
livres  (five  guineas)  a  year,  for  dreffing  an  arpent 
(about  an  acre  and  one  fifth)  of  vineyard,  to  have 
only  our  poor  Brie  wine  ;  efpecially  when  the  vines 
are  entirely  frozen,  as  they  were  laft  year,  or  laid 
bare  to  the  very  wood,  by  hail,  as  was  the  cafe  in" 
Auguft  laft.  I  am  therefore  trying  to  find  out  a 
way  to  manage  vines,  without  being  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  dr  effing,  or  propping  them,  and  by  which' 
they  may  be  lefs  expofed  to  the  injuries  of  the 
weather  and  lefs  liable  to  be  plundered  by  thieves, 
To  this  end,  I  pitched  upon  a  fpot  of  ground, 
about  half  an  arpent  in  extent,  which  had  formerly 
been  a  vineyard,  but  was  grubbed  up  many  years 
ago.  I  planted  on  it  400  poplars,  fix  feet  afnnder. 
In  a  quincunx  form.  As  the  roots  of  this  tree 
are  few  and  fmall,  I  thought  that  diftance  might 
fee  fufficient.  At  the  foot  of  each  of  thefe  trees, 
I  planted  two  vine  cuttings,  one  on  each  fide. 
The  alleys  are  plowed,  in  order  to  their  being 
fown  alternately,  with  corn,  or  pulfe,  fuch  as  len¬ 
tils,  beans,  barley,  oats,  &'c.  the  produce  of  which 
pays  the  expence  of  plowing.  While  the  three 
feet  on  one  fide  of  the  tree  are  fown,  the  three 
feet  on  the  other  fide  are  plowed,  at  proper  times 
and  feafons  •,  by  which  means,  both  Tides  of  the 
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|  tree,  and  confequently  both  the  vines,  receive  in 
,  turns  die  benefit  of  the  flirting  of  the  ground. 
All  my  plants  have  taken  well.  I  intend  to  let  the 
vines  run  up  the  trees,  without  doing  any  thing 
I  to  them-,  and  fhall  wait  with  patience  the  event 
|  of  their  produce,  which,  be  it  more  or  lefs,  will  be 
fo  much  clear  gain,  as  it  will  not  have  coft  me  any 
thing.  This  method  was  immediately  approved  of 
by  the  country  people  hereabouts,  feveral  of 
whom  are  now  following  my  example.  What 
ndped  to  give  them  this  good  opinion  of  it,  fo 
fiiddenly,  was,  the  example  of  a  vine,  which 
chances  to  grow  a  league  from  hence,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  held,  at  the  foot  of  a  pear  tree,  and  which 
never  is  either  pruned  or  cultivated.  Laft  year, 
when  all  the  vines  of  this  country  were  fo  damag¬ 
ed  by  the  froft,  as  not  to  produce  any  fruit  at  all ; 
this  vine  efcaped  unhurt,  and  bore  as  many  grapes 
as  yielded  a  barrel  of  wine.  If  the  future  pro¬ 
duce  of  my  vineyard,  which  contains  800  vines, 
were  to  be  eflimated  on  this  footing,  it  would 
j  amount  to  800  barrels  of  wine  every  year.  But  as 
|  no  one  can  be  fo  abfurd  as  to  make  fuch  a  calcu¬ 
lation  ;  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  I  believe  none  will 
denv  but  that  mv  vines,  producing  only  the  two 
hundreth  part  oft;;dat  proportion,  will  yield  me 
four  barrels  of  wince,  which  will  not  have  flood 
me  in  the  lead  extraordinary  charge.  And  even 
fuppofing  them  not  to  yield  me  any  thing,  ilili  I 
fhall  lofe  nothing,  becaufe  they  will  have  coft  me 
nothing.  The  400  poplars,  which  do  not  (land  me 
in  above  a  penny  apiece,  (being  planted  only  by 
flips,  without  making  or  digging  either  holes  or 
trenches  for  them,)  cannot  fail,  in  a  foil  that  is 
quite  ft  for  them,  to  be  worth,  twenty-five  years 
hence,  10  livres  (85.  9 d)  apiece,  or  4000  livres 
(175,/.  4  s.)  the  whole;  which  wall  be  an  excellent 
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pavment  for  the  ground  they  will  have  taker!  up, 

I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  extend  this  method  to 
all  my  vineyards.  In  rnoft  of  them,  the  foil,  though 
fit  for  the  vine,  is  too  dry  and  ftony  for  the  poplar. 
In  Italv  vines  are  frequently  planted  at  the  foot 
of  mulberry  and  other  trees.  The  only  thing 
neceffary  in  that  cafe,  is, to  make  the _  alleys  of  a 
breadth  proportioned  to  the  (hade  of  tne  trees. 

Experiment  on  the  Vine ,  cultivated  according  to  the 
Principles  of  the  New  Husbandry ,  with  remarks 
thereupon ,  by  ML  de  Chateauvieux  ^ 

cc  yr-vr  j  hen  I  began  to  refled  attentively  on 
the  principles  of  the  new  husbandry,  f 
loon  perceived  that  it  might  prove  a  means  of 
perfecting  the  culture  of  our  vineyards,  as  well  as 
that  of  our  other  lands. 

66  I  was  the  more  readily  induced  to  turn  my 
thoughts  towards  that  important  branch  of  agri¬ 
culture,  as  it  ieemed  to  me  to  have  be^n  too 
much  negleded  for  a  long  time.  I  plainly  fa\vy 
that  cur  methods  of  cultivating  the  vine  were,  in 
general,  not  only  defective,  but  badly  executed,* 
and  that,  in  the  common  way  or  planting  vine¬ 
yards,  the  produce  could  not  be  proportioned  to 

the  great  expence.  _  r  , 

v-  I  {hall  not  at  prefect  enter  into  a  detail  or  the 

principles  and  motives  of  my  new  fcheme  for  the 
culture  of  the  vine  i  that  talk  would  be  too  long 
for  this  narrative :  and  .1  (hould  likewiie  be  glad 
fir  ft  to  fee  the  advantages  oi  my  method  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  feries  of  experiments  repeated  for 
feveral  years  together.  My  different  operations,; 
and  hr  ft  fuccefs,  are  all  that  I  fliail  mention  now. 

h  Duhamel,  Culture  des  isrres ,  ’Tom.  V.  eg.  p.  54^* 
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“  Every  country  has  in  the  culture  of  the  vine, 

'  fome  practice  or  other  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  which 
is  thought  effentiai  there,  though  it  be  rejected  in 
other  places.  All  agree  in  pruning  the  vine,  and 
in  ftirring  the  earth  round  it:  but  neither  „ot" 
thefe  operations  is  performed  in  the  fame  manner 
every  where, 

“  For  the  better  underhanding  of  my  new  cul¬ 
ture,  it  is  neceffary  that  I  fnould  give  an  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  our  vineyards  are  laid  out 
and  planted.  Their  expofition  is  generally  to  the 
Eali  or  South,  on  a  good  deep  foil,  which  has  a 
gentle  declivity,  or  on  the  fide  of  a  hill.  The 
whole  furface  of  the  ground  is  planted  without 
order  or  fymetry*  fo  that  the  vines  are,  almoft 
always,  either  too  clofe  together,  or  too  far 
afunder :  very  few  are  at  proper  diflances.  As 
the  old  vines  decay  and  perifh,  the  chafms  are  fill¬ 
ed  up  by  layers  from  the  next  neigbouring  vines. 
This  is  the  general  difpofition  of  our  vineyards, 
from  which  great  inconveniences  mud  necefiarily 
arife  :  but  I  fhall  not  enter  into  that  detail. 

“  With  regard  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  it  is 
fufficient,  for  my  prefent  purpofe,  to  obferve,  that 
the  whole  of  that  labour  is  now  performed  by 
Land,  which  renders  it  very  expenfive.  I  fay 
nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed  ^ 
that  part  having  appeared  to  me  fo  very  defec¬ 
tive,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  alter  and  correct 
it  in  every  point. 

C£  By  this  fhort  preamble  it  may  eafily  be  feen, 
that,  in  order  to  improve  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
and  bring  it  to  greater  perfection,  it  was  need- 
fary  that  I  fhould  attend  chiefly  to  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing  things.  1.  To  diipofe  the  vines  in  a  better 
manner,  by  planting  them  in  ftrait  lines,  and  at 
equal  diftances  from  each  other.  2.  To  contrive 
that  difpofition  fo  as  to  ldTcn  the  prefent  expence 
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of  culture,  by  ufing  a  plough  to  dir  the  ground 
in  one  part  of  the  vineyard,  whild  the  other  fhould 
continue  to  be  dirred  with  the  fpade.  3.  To  exe¬ 
cute  the  feveral  cultures  of  the  vine,  in  fuch 
manner  as  to  make  them  promote  ids  vegetation 
more  than  they  do  in  any  of  the  common  methods. 

46  I  fhall  treat  each  of  thefe  articles  feparately. 

ct  L  Of  the  difpojition  of  the  Vines  in  the  vineyard. 

44  npHE  difpofition  which  feemed  to  me  the 
f  mod  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  the 
new  hufbandry,  by  which  I  was  guided,  was  to  lay 
the  vineyard  out  in  beds,  as  we  do  fields  for  corn^ 
obferving  to  leave  an  alley  between  every  two  beds* 
and  making  each  bed  five  feet  wide,  in  order  to 
plant  it  with  three  rows  of  vines,  which,  by  that 
means,  would  be  30  inches  alunder,  and  the  vines 
at  the  fame  didance  from  each  other  in  the  rows, 

C£  As  to  the  alleys,  I  thought  it  would  be  right 
to  make  them  alfo  five  feet  wide  :  and  what  I  fhall 
fay  hereafter  will  diew,  that  about  that  breadth  is 
neceflary. 

tc  However,  as  that  difpofition  might  not  be 
the  bed,  I  tried  others  on  fmall  fpots  of  ground, 
by  planting  the  vines  at  other  didances.  Some 
were  fet  in  dngle  rows  three  feet  and  an  half 
alunder ;  others  in  double  rows,  and  in  beds,  with 
alleys  of  three  feet  and  an  half  between  them. 
Thefe  plantations  were  made  in  the  fpring  of 

3753. 

“  But  as  I  could  not  expedt  to  fee  the  event  of 
thefe  trials,  till  a  confiderable  time  after  making 
them,  eight  or  ten  years,  at  lead,  being  requifite 
to  fhew  what  the  fuccefs  would  be,  when  the  vines 
fhould  be  come  to  their  full  drength  and  bearing ; 
I  confidered  at  the  fame  time,  by  what  means  I 
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might  abridge  an  cxpbriment  which  was  to  be  of 
fo  long  duration. 

“  To  that  end,  I  formed  a  bed  of  vines  in  a  vine¬ 
yard  planted  24  years  before.  The  vineyard  was 
good, and  yielded  plentiful  crops.  I  made  my  bed  five 
*  feet  wide,  and  planted  it  by  laying  down  flocks  of 
the  old  vines,  to  make  the  two  outward  ro  ws,  leav¬ 
ing  two  feet  and  an  half  diftance  from  one  layer  to 
another.  The  old  vines,  which  happened  to  be 
pretty  well  fituated,  formed  the  middle  row.  H  he 
remainder  of  the  bed,  which  is  240  feet  long,  was 
planted  with  layers. 

“  An  alley,  five  feet  wide,  was  made  on  one 
fide  of  this  bed,  by  pulling  up  the  old  vines 
within  that  diflance.  Some  of  thefe  which  were 
left,  ferved  to  form  a  row  of  vines,  ready  againfl 
the  making  of  a  fecond  bed  parallel  to  the  firfr. 
It  is  plain,  that  the  making  of  a  bed  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  requires  a  breadth  of  ten  feet,  viz.  five  feet 
for  the  vines,  and  five  feet  for  the  alley.  This  bed 
was  thus  made  in  November  1752. 

“  After  I  had  feen  the  crop  which  it  produced 
in  1754,  I  no  longer  hefitated  to  extend  this  ex¬ 
periment  :  and  accordingly,  in  November  of  that 
year,  I  made  three  other  beds,  like  the  former,  and 
clofe  to  it. 

“  I  not  only  made  no  doubt  but  that  the  vines, 
being  fo  difpofed,  and  having  an  equal  quantity  of 
earth  to  draw  their  nourifhment  from,  would 
thrive  better  than  they  do  in  our  common  method 
of  cultivating  them  •,  but  I  like  wife  hoped  that 
their  being  expoled  on  all  fides  to  the  influences 
of  the  fun  and  air,  by  means  of  the  alleys,  would 
facilitate  their  vegetation,  and  haften  the  ripening 
q:  the  grapes. 
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«  II.  Of  the  importance  of  leffening  the  expence  of 
culture ,  by  the  new  difpofition  of  the  vines. 

«  HIS  article  will  be  of  no  great  confe- 

f[  quince  to  thofe  who  are  already  ufed  to 
cultivate  their  vineyards  with  the  horfe-hoe  :  I 
write  it  for  thofe  only  who  are  not  acquainted 
■with  that  practice. 

cc  The  manner  in  which  I  propofe  difributing 
the  vines,  fhevvs  at  once  the  poffibility  and  facility 
of  giving  the  alleys  every  neceffary  culture,  with 
the  fame  plough  and  the  fame  cultivator  as  we  ufe 
for  the  alleys  of  our  corn  fields.  I  have  not  found 
the  lead  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  this  pra&ice. 

“  The  ground  thus  cultivated  in  the  alleys,  wilt 
be  about  a  third  part  of  the  whole  :  the  remain¬ 
ing  two  thirds  will  continue  to  be  cultivated  by 
hand,  as  ufual;  and  the  expence  will  be  confidera- 
bly  diminished,  by  the  difpatch  with  which  the 
plough,  or  cultivator,  will  perform  it’s' parr. 

“  The  plough  may  be  brought  as  near  the  vines 
as  one  pleafes,  provided  care  be  taken  not  to 
damage  them.  An  expert  hufbandman  will  eafily 
know  how  to  manage  in  that  refpech 

“  Another  diminution  of  the  expence  attend¬ 
ing  the  common  culture  of  vineyards  is,  that  as, 
by  the  method  which  I  propofe,  the  number  of 
vines  will  be  fewer,  they  will  of  courfe  require 
lefs  labour,  and  therefore  lefs  coil ;  and  the  vine- 
dreffers,  meeting  with  no  hindrances  or  obftruc- 
iions  between  the  vines  planted  regularly  in  rows, 
will  do  more  work  in  a  day,  and  that  much  better, 
than  in  the  old  way.  There  will  alfo  be  lefs  occa¬ 
sion  for  many  things  necefiary  to  the  vine,  fuch 
as  propping,  tying  up,  dunging,  GV.  Confequehly 
this  new  culture  will  prove  4  confiderahie  faying. 
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«  It  is  well  known  how  much  vines  are  hurt 
when  too  great  a  quantity  of  water  is  retained  ia 
'  the  ground.  It  chills  them  too  much,  their  juices 
become  lefs  exalted,  numbers  of  weeds  fpring 
up,£sSV<  Thefe  inconveniences  will  be  remedied 
in  a  great  meafure,  by  means  of  the  alleys,  by 
cutting  with  the  plough,  as  I  have  cione,  towards 
the  beginning  of  winter,  a  funow  along  Oddi  fide 
of  the^ bed. The  water  will  drain  off  into  that 
furrow,  and  the  bed  will  retain  only  tne  degree 
of  moiffure  neceffary  for  the  vines. 

HI.  Of  the  means  of  rendering  the  culture  of  the  vine 
more  beneficial  to  the  plant  and  to  it  s  fruit . 


54  T  Shall  fpeak  only  of  the  two  principal  parts 
I  of  the  culture  of  the  vine,  viz .  the  pruning 
of  it,  and  the  ftirring  of  the  ground  ;  and  the  time 
when  each  of  thefe  ought  to  oe  perfoimed. 

«  Before  I  began  to  execute  the  alterations  I  had 
thoughts  of  making  in  this  culture,  I  had.  endea¬ 
voured  to  make  myfelf  fo  far  mafter  of  it,  as  to 
he  the  lefs  in  danger  of  mifcarrying  in  my  experi¬ 


ment.  . 

“  The  cuftom  of  this  country  is,  to  prune  the 

vine  during  and  after  winter;  frequently  begin¬ 
ning  that  °work  about  the  end  of  January.  I 
always  thought  that  a  wrong  feafon  ;  and  judged 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  prune  the  vine 
before  winter,  immediately  aftei  the  vintage  is 
ended.  Experience  has  fmee  (hewed  me  that  I 
was  right. 

-  “  In  November  1750,  I  pruned  above  farcy 
vines  with  my  own  bands :  none  of  them  fuffer- 
ed  in  the  leaft  by  the  winter’s  froft  :  they  made 
ftrong  and  vigorous  (hoots,  and  produced  a  greater 
quantity  of  grapes  than  any  of  the  neighbouring 


vjines. 
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“  The  next  year,  and  in  the  lame  month,  I 
pruned  the  fame  vines  again.  This  pruning  had 
the  fame  fuccefs  as  the  year  before.  Encouraged 
by  this  repeated  experience,  I  determined  to 
make  the  bed  before  mentioned,  in  my  old  vine¬ 
yard.  The  vines  have  continued  to  be  pruned  be¬ 
fore  winter,  always  with  fuccefs,  and  without  any 
fort  of  inconvenience. 

“  Satisfied  with  thefe  firft  trials,  I  thought  I 
might  fafely  venture  to  extend  the  fame  practice 
to  a  larger  extent'  of  ground.  I  had  about  three 
acres  of  vines,  which  had  produced  very  little 
wood  for  two  years  paft.  Their  branches  were  fo 
poor  and  flender,  that  they  would  fcarce  bear  lay¬ 
ing  down  :  in  fhort  the  vineyard  periftied  daily.  I 
conceived  hopes  of  recovering  it  by  means  of  this 
pruning.  Accordingly,  I  pruned  it  in  November 
1754;  and  in  1755,  the  vines  produced  ftronger 
and  longer  fhoots.  As  the  branches  would  then 
bear  laying  down,  I  began  to  replenifh  part  of  the 
vacant  places.  By  this  means,  my  vineyard  was 
replanted  with  young  vines,' and  quire  renewed, 
only  by  altering  the  time  of  pruning. 

“  This  laft  pruning  underwent  a  fevere  trial, 
from  the  excefilve  hard  fro  ft  s  of  the  winter  of 
3  7 5 5  :  yet,  intenfe  as  the  cold  was,  my  plants 
bore  it,  without  being  hurt  at  all.  I  then  looked 
upon  it  as  certain,  that  the  vine  might  be  pruned 
before  winter,  without  any  danger  from  the  incle¬ 
mency  of  that  ieafon. 

“  It  was  abfolutely  neceftary  that  the  vine  Ihould 
bear  pruning  at  that  time,  in  order  to  enable  me 
to  perform  the  other  cultures  in  their  proper  and 
moil  favourable  feafons. 

“  That  the  vine  may  be  benefited  as  much  as 
poffible  by  every  ftirring  of  the  earth  about  it3s 
pots,  thd'e  flirtings  pught  certainly  to  be  per- 
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formed  at  the  times  when  they  may  be  mod  likely 
to  excite  the  greated  vegetation.  Let  us  fee 
whether  the  common  pra&ice  anfwers  that  end. 
The  ufual  time  of  beginning  to  drefs  the  vineyard 
is  in  the  fpring,  immediately  after  pruning  the 
vines.  Three  drefiings  are  judged  diffident ;  and 
it  is  generally  thought,  that  the  lad  fhould  be 
finifhed  by  midfummer.  The  plants  are  then  left 
to  fhift  for  themfelves,  till  the  time  of  vintage, 
which  is  upwards  of  three  months  after.  During 
this  time,  quantities  of  weeds  generally  fhoot  up, 
which  ffiade  the  vines,  and  hinder  the  grapes  from 
ripening  as  they  ought.  Careful  hufbandmen  pull 
them  up  :  but  the  greater  part  are  unwilling  to 
take  that  trouble. 

“  In  the  common  way  of  cultivating  the  vine,  the 
earth  is  hrd  dirred  when  the  buds  are  jud  ready  to 
come  out,  and  even  after  they  are  come  out  ^  a  time 
always  extremely  critical,  becaufe  the  uncertainty 
of  the  feafon  expoles  the  buds  to  feveral  dangers, 
which  are  increafed  by  that  dirring  of  the  earth, 
from  whence  many  exhalations,  oftentimes  very 
pernicious,  proceed  at  this  feafon.  Would  it  not 
be  much  better  to  let  the  vineyard  red  while  the 
vine  is  budding  ? 

“  The  lad  dirring,  which  is  given  about  mid¬ 
fummer,  is  too  long  before  the  vintage,  and  there- 
tore  is  almod  always  followed  by  great  quantities 
of  weeds.  Might  not  this  lad  culture  be  perform¬ 
ed  later  ? 

“  I  have  experienced  that  thefe  inconveniences 
may  be  avoided,  without  falling  into  others.  To 
this  end,  after  the  vine  has  been  pruned,  before 
winter,  let  the  earth  be  fird  dirred  in  that  feafon  : 
the  fecond  dirring,  which  would  otherwife  be  im¬ 
mediately  after  winter,  may  then  be  deferred  till 
towards  the  end  of  May :  and  the  third  dirring 

may 
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may  be  given  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  or 
about  the  end  of  July, 

feC  This  has  been  my  method  of  cultivating  my 
vines,  ever  fmee  their  being  planted  in  beds.  1  he 
beds  are  dug  by  hand,  and  the  alleys  are  ftirred 
with  the  plough  or  the  cultivator. 

The  firft:  ftirring  before  winter  produces  the 
fame  effec 5t  on  the  vineyards,  as  it  does  on  our 
beds  of  corn.  The  water  is  drained  off,  and  the 
winter’s  frofls  penetrate  the  earth,  divide  it,  and 
keep  it  loofe  and  light. 

C4  It  remains  in  this  Rate  till  towards  the  end  of 
May,  when  it  receives  the  firft  ftirring  after  win¬ 
ter  :  and,  to  have  a  more  certain  rule  to  go  by, 
the  fecond  ftirring  fhould  not  be  given  till  after 
the  props  have  been  ftuck,  the  vines  have  budded, 
and  the  (boots  have  been  tied  up  to  the  props. 
This  ftirring  may  be  given,  either  a  little  fooner, 
or  a  little  later,  than  is  mentioned  above,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  feafon.  Sometimes  one  may  be  obliged 
to  haften  it,  if  the  ground  is  greatly  burdened 
with  weeds:  but  at  whatever  time  it  be  performed 
near  the  end  of  May,  it  is  certain  that  the  vine 
will  then  have  made  great  (boots,  and  that  without 
having  been  difturbed  by  any  ftirring  of  the  earth 
during  the  time  of  it’s  tender  vegetation.  As  I 
■have  tried  this  culture  in  hot  and  very  dry  years, 
I  have  feen  that  the  earth  has  not  grown  hard,  but 
has  retained  the  neceffarv  degree  of  moifture,  fo  as 
£0 'be  ftirred  with  the  greateft  eafe. 

“  The  third  ftirring,  which  is  the  fecond  after 
winter,  being  deferred  till  towards  the  end  of 
Auguft,  or  at  lead  till  the  end  of  July  weeds 
have  not  time  to  grow  in  any  quantity  between 
that  and  the  feafon  of  the  vintage :  and  what  will 
render  it  ftill  more  beneficial,  is,  that  this  is  the 
time  when  the  grapes  fill  moft,  and  are  drawing 
rewards  a  date  of  maturity. 

£t  I  may 
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“I  may  perhaps  be  thought  not  to  enlarge 
enough  on  io  important  a  lubjeft  as  this  is.  It 
1  will,  I  confefs,  require  being  treated  more  fully 
hereafter  :  but  in  the  mean  time  I  beg  the  reader 
to  con  Oder,  that  I  am  now  relating  only  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  my  firft  trials. 


«  Good  effedls  of  this  culiure  -proved  by  the  produce  of 
a  bed  of  vines  240  feet  long ,  planted  iu  1752. 


! 


cc  T  Obferved,  in  the  beginning  of  this  account, 
that  every  culture  of  the  vine  is  performed 
with  much  greater  eafe  and  expedition  in  vine¬ 
yards  laid  out  in  beds,  than  in  thofe  which  are 
planted  all  over  j  but  at  random.  The  very  fitua- 
£ion  of  the  vines  planted  regularly  in  beds,  is  fufli- 
cient  to  fhew  with  what  eafe  every  thing  that  they 
require  may  be  done,  and  that  they  muff,  of 
courfe,  be  well  cultivated  in  every  refpedh 

“  In  the  next  place,  the  pruning  of  the  vine, 
and  the  firft  ftirring  of  the  earth  before  winter, 
are  done  at  a  time  when  the  bufinefs  of  the  field 
is  over,  and  hufbandmen  are,  in  fome  meafure, 
un-OGCupied.  That  time,  which  would  otherwife 
be  in  a  manner  loft,  may  now  be  employed  to 
very  great  advantage*,  and  in  confequence  of  their 
being  advanced  in  their  work  before  the  coming 
on  of  winter,  inftead  of  being  over-loaded  in  the 
fprinoj,  by  a  multitude  of  things  to  be  done  at 
that  time,  they  will  have  ample  leifure  to  attend 
properly,  and  without  being  hurried,  to  every 
branch  of  culture  that  a  farm  requires. 

“  The  effedt  of  our  culture  has  been  extremely 
vifible.  The  new  vines  have  grown  fo  prodigi- 
oufiy,  that  they  now  greatly  furpafs  thofe  of  the 
old  vineyard,  which  they  were  part  of:  the  ftioots 
too  are  thicker  and  longer,  and  the  bunches  of 
grapes  bigger  and  more  numerous. 


When 


cc 


EXPERIMENTS  ON 

When  I  firft  began  to  apply  the  principles  of 
the  new  hulbandry  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  I 
hoped  indeed  that  the  great  fruitfulnefs  of  a 
fmaller  number  of  plants,  might  compenfate  for 
the  lofs  of  thofe  I  was  obliged  to  retrench  :  but  I 
■was  agreeably  furprifed  to  find  all  the  vines  of  my 
bed  loaded  with  an  equal  quantity  of  grapes. 

“  Though  my  conjefture  was  founded  on  prin¬ 
ciples  which  I  knew  to  be  true,  I  was  (till  farther 
confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  an  obfervation  I  had 
made,  that,  even  in  our  beft  vineyards,  there  are 
always  great  numbers  of  vines  which  abfolutely 
bear  no  fruit  at  all,  and  many  others  which  pro¬ 
duce  but  very  little  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  on  the  great 
number  of  plants  that  the  great  produce  of  the 
vineyard  depends,  but  on  the  goodnefs  of  thofe 
plants. 

«  Accordingly  I  concluded  that  I  ought  not  to 
look  upon  m/  having  taken  up  fotrte  vines  in 
order  to  form  the  alley,  as  a  lofs,  provided  thofe 
in  the  bed  were  enabled  by  good  culture  to  yield 
their  utmoft  productions.  The  event  fhewed  that 
I  was  right. 

“  I  likewife  judged,  that  the  grapes  would  ripen 
snore  perfectly  in  this  new  way,  than  in  the  old  : 
and  in  that  too  I  was  not  miftaken-,  for  they  were 
much  higher  favoured,  and  made  far  better  wine. 

“  Befides  thefe  advantages,  this  culture  preferv- 
ed  my  vines  from  a  very  bad  accident,  which 
happens  frequently,  efpecialiy  when  the  autumn 
is  rainy:  I  mean,  the  rotting  of  the  grapes.  In 
our  common  vineyards,  the  grapes  ripen,  fmother- 
ed  beneath  that  quantity  of  leaves  with  which  the 
vines  are  loaded,  and  furrounded  by  numbers  of 
weeds,  which  often  grow  higher  than  the  vines 
themfelves.  Add  to  this,  that,  the  air  around  tnetn 
is  filled  with  various  exhalations  from  the  earth, 
which,  for  want  of  a  free  circulation,  remain  fu, 
fpended  about  the  plants.  Thefe  caufes  cannot 
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but  make  the  grapes  rot,  and  the  wine  that  is  made 
of  them,  mud  be  greatly  inferior  to  what  it  would 
otherwife  be. 

66  Our  vines  in  beds,  being  much  lefs,  if  at  all* 
liable  to  any  of  thefe  accidents,  will  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  preferving  their  grapes  found  and 
without  rottennefs,  till  they  are  perfectly  ripe. 
This  I  have  already  experienced,  at  a  time  when 
above  half  the  grapes  of  my  old  vineyard  were 
abfolutely  rotten. 

“  Notwithdanding  all  the  advantages  of  this 
new  method,  which,  I  may  fay,  I  have  only  glanc¬ 
ed  at ;  they  would  probably  not  be  regarded,  if 
they  were  not  attened  with  greater  fruitfulnefs 
than  is  obtained  in  the  common  way.  I  fhall 
therefore  fhew,  that  the  produce  of  my  young 
vines  was  very  conhderable,  and  greatly  fuperior 
to  that  of  my  old  vineyard. 

44  My  bed,  as  I  obicrved  before,  was  formed  in 
November  1752  j  and  the  two  outward  rows  con- 
filled,  in  a  great  meafure,  of  young  layers,  which 
not  being  old  enough  in  1753, t0  bear  much  fruit, 

I  could  not  expeft  any  great  matter  from  them  that 
year.  However,  they  bore  as  much  as  could  rea- 
fonably  be  defired.  A  violent  dorm  of  hail  which 
fell  in  June,  left  fcarce  any  thing  to  be  gathered 
in  all  our  other  vineyards. 

44  The  year  1754  produced,  in  general,  but  little 
wine.  The  young  plants  of  my  bed,  being  then 
only  in  their  fecond  year,  were  too  weak  to  difbin- 
guifh  themfeives  by  any  extraordinary  quantity  of 
fruit  *  though  their  vigour  gave  great  hopes  for 
future  years.  However,  even  in  this,  they,  were 
loaded  with  fo  many  and  fo  large  bunches  of 
grapes,  that  they  yielded  rather  more  wine  than 
the  old  vines  which  were  next  them. 

44  The  year  1755  was  one  of  the  bed  years  for 
wine,  that  has  been  known  for  a  long  time.  The 

quantity 
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quantity  was  plentiful,  and  the  quality  exceeding 
good.  'The  youngeft  plants  of  my  bed,  which 
were  only  in  their  third  year,  teemed  no  way  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  old  vines  cultivated  in  the  common 


wav. 

“  This  bed,  240  feet  long,  and  ten  feet  wide, 
including  the  alley,  yielded  336  pints  of  wine, 
Paris  meafurc  (84  Engliih  gallons),  which  was 
after  the  rate  of  two- fifths  more  than  I  had  from 
my  old  vineyard ;  or  to  explain  myfelf  (till  better, 
if  my  whole  vineyard  had  been  laid  out  in  beds, 
it  would  have  yielded  five  barrels  of  wine,  for 
every  three  that  it  did  yield. 

“  Twenty  beds  of  the  fize  of  that  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  of,  would  make  about  an  arpent  *  *,  and  fup- 
pofing  them  all  to  produce  alike,  they  would, 
after  the  rate  of  this,  yield  6720  Paris  pints  (1 6 So 
EngKfh  gallons),  or  28  hogfheads  ?  which,  in  this 
country  (the  territory  of  Geneva,)  is  a  prodigious5 
quantity  ;  fuch  as  no  vineyard  here  has  ever  yet 
produced  -f. 

4C  The  vintage  of  1756  was  neither  plentiful 
nor  good.  1  therefore  did  not  make  any  compa- 
rifon°;  but  remained  fatisfied  with  obferving  in 
general,  that  my  bed  yielded  at  leaft  as  much  aa ; 
the  old  vineyard.33 


*  The  arpent  is  to  our  acre,  nearly  as  5-1  are  to  43. 
f  Varro  lays,  that  every  jugerum  of  vines  in  Italy,  yielded 
fix  hundred  urns  of  wine:  according  to  which  proportion  Dr* 
Arbuthnot  calculates,  that  our  acre  ftiould  yield  fifty-five  hog- 
ilieads,  and  a  little  more.  This,  as  well  as  the  anecdote  before 
mentioned,  of  P.  Veterenfis’s  portioning  out  his  two  daughters, 
ihevvs  to  what  vaft  perfection  the  Romans  had  Drought  the  cul¬ 
ture'  of  the  vine  j  as,  indeed,  tney  did  every  other  branch  of 
agriculture* 
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SECT.  VI. 

Of  the  Culture  of  Olive  Trees. 

THERE  cannot  be  the  lead  doubt  but  that 
Olives  may  be  railed  in  feveral  of  the  warm 
parts  of  the  Britifh  Empire  in  America,  fuch,  for 
inftance,  as  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida, 
as  well,  and  probably  as  good,  as  any  that  grow 
in  the  South  of  France,  Spain,  or  Italy,  nor  can 
it  be  queftioned  but  that  this  producer  might  then 
become  a  very  confiderable  branch  of  trade  to 
thofe  our  valuable  poiTcfTions.  The  premiums 
qobly  offered  by  our  truly  public  fpirited  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  both  for  promoting  this  import¬ 
ant  part  of  hufbandry,  and  for  the  cultivation  of 
vines,  will  furely  have  the  defired  laudable  effetT, 
of  exciting  a  due  attention  to  thefe  beneficial  arti¬ 
cles  of  commerce 

The 

*  Among  three  hundred  and  feventy  five  premiums,  of  gold- 
medals,  filver  medals,  or  firms  of  money,  for  objedls  tending  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  mankind  ;  this  moil  excellent 
Society,  in  the  liil  thereof  publiflied  April  13th,  1763,  pro- 
pofes  to  bellow  the  following  ;  to. 

<f  Prem.  325.  A  premium  of  one  hundred  pounds  will  be 
given  for  the  greatell  number,  not  lefs  than  five  hundred  plants, 
of  Olive  trees,  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  thole  from  which  the 
bell  Italian  oil  is  produced,  properly  planted,  and  effedlually 
fenced,  fecured  and  cultivated  within  any  of  the  Britijh  colo> 
ilies  upon  the  continent  of  North  America ,  to  the  Southward  of 
the  river  Delawar,  confidered  as  one  diliridt,  between  the 
twenty  fifth  of  April  1763,  and  the  26th  of  April  1765. 

“  326.  And  fifty  pounds  for  the  next  greatell  quantity,  not 
lefs  than  two  hundred  plants. 

ft  327.  A  premium  of  three  hundred  pounds  will  be  given 
to  that  perfon  who  final],  on  the  fir  11  of  September  1767,  have 

or 
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The  Olive  tree  will  grow  in  almoft  any  foil,  pr<>' 
vided  the  fituation  be  very  warm,  with  a  full 

expofure 

or  be  pofiefied  of  a  vineyard  or  plantation  in  any  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  upon  the  continent  of  North  America,  Southward  of  the 
river  Delawar,  confiding  of  the  greateft  number  of  vines,  (not 
lefs  than  fifty),  a&ually  producing  the  true  Malaga  grape,  from 
which  the  bed  Raifins  are  made. 

“  328.  And  one  hundred  pounds  for  a  like  plantation  or 
vineyard,  confiding  of  not  lefs  than  twenty-five  plants,  produc¬ 
ing  the  faid  grapes. 

“  329,  330.  The  fame  premiums  for  Vines  for  Raifins  will 
be  continued  to  the  year  1770,  with  the  following  additional 
claufe,  <viz. 

It  will  be  expefled  that  the  claimants  for  the  above  pre¬ 
miums,  fhould  at  the  time  of  making  the  claim,  produce  a 
quantity,  (not  lefs  than  fix  pounds)  of  Raifins,  certified  to  have 
been  adlually  produced  from  Vines  for  which  the  premium  is 
claimed. 

“  331.  A  premium  of  two  hundred  pounds  will  be  given 
for  the  greated  number  (not  lefs  than  five  hundred)  of  the 
plants  of  the  Vines,  which  produce  thofe  forts  of  Wines  now 
confumed  in  Great  Britain ,  which  fiiall  have  been  properly 
planted,  and  effedlually  fenced,  fecured  and  cultivated  within  any 
of  the  Britijh  colonies  upon  the  continent  of  North  America ,  to 
the  Northward  of  the  river  Delaw ar ,  eonfidered  as  one  diftridt, 
between  the  fird  of  April  1762,  and  the  fird  of  April  1767. 

332.  And  fifty  pounds  for  the  next  greated  quantity,  not 
lefs  than  an  hundred  plants. 

“  3-3,3,  334.  The  like  premiums  will  be  given,  upon  the 
fame  conditions,  for  the  greated  number  of  Vines  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  planted  and  cultivated  as  above,  within  the  fame  time,  in- 
any  of  the  Britifh  colonies  on  the  continent  of  North  America , 
to  the  Southward  of  the  river  Delawar ,  eonfidered  as  one 
didridt. 

“  335,  336.  And  the  fame  premiums  for  the  greated  quan¬ 
tity  in  like  manner  planted  and  cultivated  within  the  fame  time,' 
in  the  Bermuda  iilands. 

“  N.  B .  The  perfon  who  fnall  be  intided  to  the  premium  for 
making  five  Tons  of  Wine,  as  published  in  the  lid  of  pre¬ 
miums  in  1761,  fhall  not  be  inti  tied  to  thefe  premiums. 

(*##  The  article  here  referred  to  runs  thus.  “  As  the  pro¬ 
ducing  of  Wines  in  our  American  colonies  will  be  of  great  ler- 
vice  to  thofe  colonies,  and  alfo  to  this  kingdom,  it  is  propofed 
to  give  the  Planter,  in  any  of  our  faid  colonies,  who  fhall  fird 
produce  (within  feven  ye^rs  from  the  fifth  day  of  April  1758) 

from 
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fexpofure  to  the  South  or  Eaft,  efpecially  on  the  fide 
of  a  hill,  or  other  riling  ground  ;  for  it  never  bears 
well  in  a  fiat,  or  valley.  It  grows  to  the  large  ft 
fize  when  planted  in  rich  moifi:  ground  :  but  it’s 
fruit  is  befi;,  either  for  eating,  or  for  making  oil, 
when  produced  on  a  poorer  foil.  That  which 
grows  on  chalky  land  mixed  with  coarfe  land,  and 
lying  upon  a  bed  of  gravel,  is  thought  to  yield  the 
fineft  and  belt  keeping  oil :  but  a  watery,  oozy, 
or  quite  chalky  foil,  is  not  fit  for  the  olive. 

This  tree  feldom  rifes  higher  than  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet ;  nor  is  it  often  feen  with  a  Angle 
ftem,  but  generally  with  two  or  three,  which  rife 
from  the  fame  root,  and  put  out  from  their  Tides, 
for  almofi:  their  whole  length,  branches  which  are 
covered  with  gray  bark,  and  garnifiied  with  ftiff 
leaves  about  two  inches  and  an  half  long,  and  an 
inch  broad  in  the  middle,  gradually  diminifhing  to 

# 

from  his  own  plantation,  five  Tons  of  white  or  red  wine,  made 
of  grapes,  the  produce  of  the  colonies  only,  and  fuch  as  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges  appointed  by  the  Society  in  Lon¬ 
don  fhall  be  deemed  deferving  the  reward,  not  lefs  than  one 
Ton  thereof  to  be  imported  at  London ;  one  hundred  pounds. 

“  A  certificate  under  the  hands  of  two  or  more  juftices  of 
the  Peace  refidingin  the  county,  or  of  the  Minifter  and  Church¬ 
wardens  of  the  parilh  where  fuch  Wine  was  made,  fetting  forth 
that  the  Wine  was  grown  and  made  at  the  place  mentioned 
therein,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  wine  is  equally  good 
with  that  imported,  and  fuch  certificate  backed  or  counter- 
figned  by  the  governor  or  chief  magiftrate  of  the  colony,  will 
be  expected  by  the  Society  at  the  time  the  premium  is 
claimed. 

“  33 7>  338*  The  like  premiums  will  be  given,  upon  the 
fame  conditions,  for  the  greateli  number  of  Vines,  which  pro¬ 
duce  thofe  forts  of  Wines  now  confumed  in  Great  Britain * 
which  (hall  have  been  properly  planted,  and  effe&ually  fenced, 
fecured  and  cultivated  within  any  of  the  Britijh  colonies  upon 
the  continent  oi  North  America,  to  the  South-ward  of  the  liver 
Delaware  or  in  the  Bermuda  ifiands,  each  to  be  confidered  as 
one  diftritd,  between  the  firlb  of  April  1767,  and  the  firil  of 
April  1768W 

N°.  39,  Vol.  IV,  C  c 
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both  ends.  They  ftand  in  oppofne  pairs,  and  are 
of  a  lively  green  on  their  upper  fide,  and  hoary  on 
the  under.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
1'mall  bunches  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  are 
fmall,  white,  and  have  Ihort  tubes,  fpreading  open 
at  the  top  •,  and  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  fruit, 

which  ripens  in  the  autumn. 

The  forts  of  olives  which  are  chiefly  cultivated 

in  Provence  and  Languedoc  are  diftinguilhed  by 
the  appellations  of,  the  cormeau ,  the  ampoulan ,  and 
the  moureau :  but  thefe  are  only  variations  of  the 
Oka  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  fuitus  incanis,  or  Olwe 
with  linear  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  hoary  on  their  un¬ 
der  fide  }  which  is  Tournefort’s  Olea  fruttu  longo 
minori  %  or  Olive  with  a  finaller  oblong  fruit.  The 
Spanilh  olive  is  M.  de  Tournefort’s  Oka  fruStii 
maxima b,  or  Olive  with  the  largcfi:  fruit.  The 
Lucca,  and  other  Italian  olives,  produce  the 
fmalleft  fruit  of  all ;  and  thefe,  which  have  lute- 
wife  narrower  leaves  than  either  of  the  foimet 
iorts,  are  alfo  the  molt  hardy,  d  ne  African  olive, 
of  which  Dr.  Boerhaave c  diflinguilhes  two  forts, 
viz.  the  Oka  Afra,  folio  longo,  lato,  fupra  atroviridi 
fplendente ,  infra  pahde  viridi,  or  African  oiive  with 
a  long,  broad,  fhining  leaf,  of  a  blackilh  green 
above,  and  pale  on  it’s  under  fide  ;  and  the  Oka 
Afrciy  folio  bum  crajfo  atroviridi ,  lucido ,  cortice  tuba 
fcabro ,  or  African  olive,  with  a  thick  dark  colour¬ 
ed  (hining  box  leaf,  and  a  rough  white  bark,  com¬ 
monly  called  box-leaved  Olive,  mult  certainly  re* 
quire  a  very  great  degree  of  heat  *,  for  1  do  not 
find  that  it  has  been  ripened  in  any  country  but 
that  of  ids  native  growth,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  :  neither  do  I  meet  with  any  account  of  it’s 
qualities,  either  for  eating,  or  for  making  of  oil. 

b  ibid. 
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It  would  be  at  lead  very  tedious  to  raife  Olive 
trees  from  the  (tones  of  their  fruit :  but  they  may 
be  eafily  enough  propagated  by  layers,  cuttings, 
or  offsets  from  their  roots. 

The  layers,  which  are  formed  by  laying  down 
the  tender  branches,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is 
praftifed  for  other  trees,  mail  be  allowed  two  years 
to  take  root,  before  they  are  cut  off  from  the 
mother  tree,  in  order  to  their  being  planted  in  the 
nurfery  ;  for  a  nurfery  is  as  neceffary  for  the  raid¬ 
ing  of  thefe,  as  it  is  for  any  other  fort  of  fruit 
trees.  This  nurfery  (liould  be  in  a  free  air,  in  land 
that  is  moderately  ftrong,  but  rather  light  than 
heavy,  and  fomewhat  moid,  though  by  no  means 
wet  or  watery.  It  (hould  be  plowed  well,  and  re¬ 
peatedly,  or  rather  thoroughly  dug,  to  the  depth 
of  at  lead  three  feet,  fo  long  before  the  time  of 
planting,  as  that  it  may  be  well  mellowed  by  the 
influences  of  the  air,  &c. 

The  cuttings,  or  rather  truncheons,  for  they 
fhould  be  full  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  not 
above  a  foot  and  an  half  long,  (hould  be  taken 
from  the  draited,  rounded,  and  mod  fruitful 
branches  of  young  trees,  the  bark  of  which  is 
fmooth  and  perfectly  found.  They  fhould  be 
fawed  off  with  care  not  to  hurt  the  bark  or  any 
other  part  of  them,  and  with  eyes  towards  each 
end,  to  produce  fnoots  at  the  one,  and  roots  at  the 
other.  Both  the  cut  extremities  (hould  then  be 
fmoothed  with  a  fharp  knife ;  and  after  that  the 
wounds  have  been  covered  with  the  grafting  clay 
or  cement  before  mentioned d,  or,  fays  Columeliaes 
with  dung  mixed  with  afhes,  thefe  truncheons 
fhould  be  fet  in  the  nurfery,  fo  deep  as  that  the  up¬ 
per  end  may  be  covered  with  four  fingers  depth  of 
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earth.  Care  muft  here  be  taken  to  place  that  end 
uppermoft,  which  was  uppermoft  on  the  tree;  and 
in  order  to  be  fure  of  this,  they  fhould  be  marked 
with  chalk,  or  fome  other  foft  fubftance,  as  foon 
as  they  are  cut :  for  if  they  were  put  under  ground 
inverted,  it  would  be  long  before  they  would 
ft r ike  out  root*,  and  even  though  they  fhould 
afterwards  produce  ftrong  trees,  they  would  be  for 
ever  barren.  A  mark  fhould  alfo  be  ftuck  up  on 
each  fide  of  the  cutting  thus  planted,  in  order  that 
the  digger  of  the  nurfery  may  not  injure  it  with 
his  fpade  or  hoe.  The  beft  way  therefore  is  to  let 
them  in  ftrait  rows,  and  at  regular  aiftances  from 
each  other. 

When  the  offsets  from  the  roots,  which  are 
generally  moil  numerous  when  the  head  of  the 
Tree  has  been  hurt  by  frofts  in  the  winter,  are 
grown  pretty  ftrong,  they  are  feparated  from  the 
tree  with  a  iharp  ax,  fo  as  to  preferve  a  few  roots  to 
them,  and  thev  are  planted  about  two  feet  deep  in 
the  ground.  This  is  the  rnoft  ufual  method  of  pro¬ 
pagating  the  olive  tree  in  Languedoc  and  Provence. 

November  is  the  moft  proper  feaion  foi  either 
of  the  above  ways  of  planting  in  very  warm 
countries ;  but  February  and  March  are  preferable 
for  milder  climates. 

The  holes  for  planting  thefe  layers,  cuttings, 
or  offsets,  but  efpecially  for  the  cuttings,  or 
truncheons,  fhould  be  four  feet  large  every  way, 
and  fhould  remain  open  for  at  leaft  two  months 
before  the  plants  are  let  in  them,  in  order  that  the 
earth  may  be  the  better  mellowed.  The  mould 
which  is  to  be  returned  into  them  fhould  ado  be 
mixed  with  well  rotted  dung  and  wood  allies ;  and 
when  the  plants  are  fet,  it  fhould  be.  trodden  down 
gently  about' them. 

The  young  trees  muft  remain  in  this  nurfery 
five  years,  during  the  firft  of  which  the  ground 

fhould 
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fhould  be  well  hoed  with  a  hand-hoe,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  the  others  it  fhould  be  dug  with  a  fpade, 
or  carefully  horfe-hoed,  at  lead  every  fpring  and 
autumn,  and  it  fhould  be  kept  conftantly  clear 
from  weeds.  The  foil  fhould  alio  be  well  manured 
every  autumn  with  thoroughly  rotted  dung,  and 
the  plants  fhould  be  watered  now  and  then  in  very 
dry  feafons.  They  fhould  not  be  pruned  at  all 
during  the  two  firft  years:  in  the  third,  two 
branches  only  fhould  be  left  upon  each  of  them  ; 
and  in  the  fourth,  the  weakeft  of  thofe  two 
branches  fhould  be  cut  off.  When  the  trees  thus 
reared  are  five  years  old,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranl- 
plant  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 
This  is  be  ft  done  in  November,  if  the  ground  in¬ 
tended  for  their  future  growth  is  dry,  and  the 
climate  hot :  but  the  fpring,  a  little  before  their 
time  of  budding,  is  heft  for  fuch  lands  as  are  rich 
and  moift.  The  trenches,  or  holes,  for  this  new 
planting  fhould  be  laid  open  for  a  year  betore  they 
are  ufed-,  or  if  fo  much  time  cannot  be  allowed, 
let  draw  be  burnt  in  them,  that  the  heat  or  the 
fire  may  bring  the  mould  to  that  loole  and  crum¬ 
bling  date,  which  it  would  otherwife  have  derived. 
Rill  more  effectually,  from  the  fun,  air,  and  frofts. 
Care  fhould  alio  be  taken,  that  there  be  no  wet 
at  the  bottom  of  them  when  they  are  planted  ; 
and  the  earth  with  which  they  are  filled  up  after 
the  trees  are  fet  (being  that  which  was  before  dug 
out  of  them  and  ipread  abroad  to  mellow)  fhould 
be  mixed  with  well  rotted  dung,  and  trod  down 
gently  about  the  Rems,  as  above  directed  for  the 
nurfery.  The  rows  of  thefe  trees  fhould  be  from 
about  thirty  to  thirty  five  feet  afunder  in  land 
which  is  rich  enough  to  bear  corn  :  but  about 
twenty  or  twenty  five  feet  will  be  enough  for 
ground  of  an  inferior  quality,  where  their  growth 
will,  of  courfe,  be  lefs  luxuriant.  The  diftances 
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between  the  trees  in  the  rows  fhould  be  in  pro- 
proportion  ;  and,  both  here  and  in  the  nurfery* 
they  fhould  be  carefully  fenced  from  cattle,  efpe- 
cially  whilft  they  are  young.  The  trees  fhould  be 
taken  up  with  as  much  earth  as  can  be  about  their 
roots  :  the  rows  fhould  be  directed  towards  the 
weft,  that  the  fummer  breezes  may  have  the  freer 
paffage  through  them-,  and  Columella f  is  again 
of  opinion  here,  that  the  trees  thus  tranfplanted 
fhould  be  fet  to  the  fame  afpecft  as  they  had  in  the 
nurfery. 

The  olive  grounds  in  the  South  of  France  are 
carefully  dug,  or  ftirred  pretty  deep  with  a  hoe, 
twice  a  year,  viz.  at  Midfummer  and  at  Michael¬ 
mas.  Channels  are  likev/ife  cut,  to  convey  the 
rain,  and  the  fine  mould  which  is  wafhed  down 
with  it,  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  ground  to 
the  ftems  of  the  trees  on  the  lower  \  and  in  the 
autumn,  about  fix  pounds  of  goat’s  dung  are  laid 
around  the  foot  of  each  olive  tree,  with  fometimes 
a  fmall  quantity  of  the  lees  of  oil  of  olives,  to 
fatten  the  land,  and  kill  the  worms  which  breed  in 
it.  The  roots  of  the  olive  tree  are  laid  bare  every 
year  from  Goto  her  till  February  ^  all  youhg  fihoots 
which  have  fprung  out  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
flock  are  extirpated  every  year,  unlels  it  be  an 
old  tree  which  is  to  be  renewed  thereby,  in  which 
cafe  one  or  two  of  the  fineft  fnoots  are  left  j  and 
all  the  dead  wood  is  pared  off  very  clofe. 

The  olive  tree  is  not  pruned  till  it  is  eight  years 
old,  nor,  after  that,  oftener  than  once  in  eight 
years.  This  is  mail  ufually  performed  at  the  end  of 
the  winter,  a  little  before  the  buds  begin  to  fwell  * 
but  I  have  already  given  my  reafons  for  not  think¬ 
ing  this  the  moft  proper  feafon.  However,  it 
fhould  be  done  in  fine  weather ;  and  the  people  of 
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Provence  and  Languedoc,  who  may  poffihiy  have 
experience  on  their  fide,  and  therefore  I  fhall  not 
pretend  to  contradict  them,  hold,  that  the  moon 
ihould  always  be  in  the  decreafe  when  thefe  trees 
are  pruned.  They  heal  the  wounds  made  in 
pruning,  by  rubbing  them  with  lees  of  oil  drawn 
without  fait,  or  covering  them  over  with  the  fub- 
Rance  which  remains  of  the  olives  after  their  oil 
has  been  preffed  out. 

Skilful  hufbandmen  manure  their  olive  grounds 
every  third  year,  generally  with  well  rotted  dung, 
whether  they  be,  or  be  not,  fown  with  corn  in  the 
intervals  between  the  trees ;  which  lad  practice 
Columella  recommends,  bec&ufe,  as  the  olive  tree 
does  not  produce  an  equal  plenty  of  fruit  in  any 
two  fuccefiive  years,  the  other  crop  will  help  to 
make  amends  for  the  deficiency,  and  the  ftirring 
of  the  ground,  by  plowing  it,  will  always  be  ot 
fervice  to  the  trees.  He ,  fays  that  excellent  judge 
of  rural  affairs,  alluding  to  a  proverbial  expreffion 
which  was  old  even  in  his  days,  who  plows  his  olive 
ground ,  ajks  fruit  •,  he  that  dungs  it ,  begs  and  intreats 
it  *,  but  he  who  prunes  his  olive  trees ,  commands  it 5. 
But  at  the  fame  time  he  cautions  us  not  to  repeat 
this  laft  part  oftener  than  every  eighth  year,  left 
thofe  which  would  be  fruit  bearing  branches  fhould 
be  injured,  or  cut  off. 

An  olive  tree  which  thrives  well,  and  does  not 
produce  fruit,  may  be  made  to  bear  by  cutting  off 
one  of  it’s  principal  roots  •,  or  by  laying  to  it’s 
roots  lees  of  unfalted  oil,  mixed  with  ftale  urine 
of  men  or  fwine  h :  but  the  fureft  way  is  to  en¬ 
graft  it  with  a  good  cion  of  it  s  own  kind,  taken 
from  a  fruitful  branch  of  a  well  bearing  tree.  This 
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is  generally  done  in  May,  and  the  method  is  that 
of  fcutcheon  -  grafting :  but  no  part  of  the  Rock 
is  cut  off  till  a  year  after.  Then,  indeed,  it’s  head 
is  cut  off  clofe  to  the  graft. 

In  Provence,  when  an  olive  tree  is  decayed,  and 
therefore  condemned  to  be  grubbed  up,  the  follow¬ 
ing  method  is  ufed  in  order  to  force  it  to  yield  a 
good  final  crop.  The  breadth  of  an  inch  of  bark  is 
peeled  off all  around  it’s  youngeil  branches,  and  the 
place  thus  bared  is  covered  with  an  equal  flip  of 
other  bark  taken  from  the  branch  of  a  young  tree 
of  the  fame  fpecies.  The  wound  is  then  dreffed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pra&ifed  for  grafting, 
and  the  branches  of  the  old  tree  thus  fpliced  in 
the  rind  yield  an  uncommon  quantity  of  fruit. 
Nearly  the  fame  thing  is  done  in  Languedoc,  by 
grafting  old  olive  trees  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
then  cutting  the  bark  off  circularly  to  the  breadth 
of  about  three  fingers,  juff  above  the  graft,  fo  as 
to  lay  bare  the  wood  of  the  (lem  or  branch  which 
has  been  engrafted  ;  the  confequenee  of  which  is 
found  to  be,  that  the  tree  produces  a  double  quan¬ 
tity  of  bloffoms  and  of  fruit.  The  trees  thus 
forced  die  indeed  the  fame  year  :  but  as  this  ope¬ 
ration  is  not  performed  till  they  are  no  longer 
worth  cultivating,  it  is  thought  bed  to  kill  them 
In  this  manner,  becaufe  an  extraordinary  crop  of 
fruit  is  obtained  thereby1. 

In  Spain,  the  olive  trees  are  not  fuffered  to  grow 
fo  high  as  they  do  in  France  :  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  kept  low,  like  fhrubs,  and  are  found  then 
to  yield  the  moil  fruit,  which  is  alfo  leaft  apt  to  be 
blown  off  or  injured  by  high  winds,  and  likewife 
the  eafieff  to  be  gathered.  Thefe  trees  are  there¬ 
fore  cut  low  when  they  are  pruned  :  for  their  na¬ 
ture  is  to  produce  either  a  great  deal  of  wood,  or 
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a  great  deal  of  fruit.  The  Spaniards  give  the 
preference  to  their  large  olives,  becaufe  they  are 
moil  ftelhy,  and  yield  the  greateft  quantity  of  oil: 
but  neither  the  fruit  nor  the  oil  of  that  country 
is  at  all  comparable  to  the  product  of  France  or 
Italy. 

The  olive  tree  is  long  lived,  and  it’s  wood  which 
has  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  is  prettily  veined,  is 
efteemed  by  the  turners. 

The  antients  looked  upon  the  olive  as  a  mari¬ 
time  tree,  and  fuppofed  that  it  would  not  thrive 
far  from  the  fea :  but,  though  it  does  bear  the 
fpray  of  the  fea  better  than  moil  other  forts  of 
trees,  experience  has  fhewn  that  it  will  fucceed 
perfedlly  well  in  any  country  where  the  air  has  a 
proper  degree  of  heat. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  gathered  by  hand, 
either  in  June  or  July,  while  the  olives  are  green, 
if  they  are  intended  for  pickling*,  or  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December,  or  even  January,  when  they 
are  thoroughly  ripe,  which  is  known  by  their  be¬ 
ginning  to  turn  to  a  blackiili  red,  if  they  are  de¬ 
li  gned  for  oil. 

The  method  of  pickling  of  Olives. 

The  method  of  curing  the  pi  cholines,  as  they 
are  called,  which  are  the  fmalleft  fort  of  olives, 
but  the  beft  for  eating,  is  thusa.  After  they  have 
been  gathered,  they  are  fpread  abroad  upon  cloths, 
for  fome  days,  in  the  air,  to  dry,  and  then  they 
are  put  up  in  barrels,  and  a  leye  made  of  a 
bufhel  of  the  afhes  of  burnt  cuttings  of  vines,  or 
of  boughs  of  oak,  and  half  a  bufhel  of  well  fifted 
lime,  with  a  proportionable  quantity  of  water,  is 
poured  over  them  till  they  are  covered.  They  are 
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well  ftirred  about  in  this  leye,  but  with  great  care 
not  to  bruife  the  fruit ;  and  after  they  have  foak- 
ed  thus  for  about  twelve  hours,  an  olive  is  taken 
out  and  fplit,  to  fee  whether  it’s  flefh  feparates 
from  the  Hone.  If  it  does,  5tis  time  to  pickle  the 
fruit. 

Some  people  put  unflaked  lime  into  this  leye, 
which,  in  that  cafe,  becomes  of  a  red  colour,  and 
gives  the  olives  a  Iharp  acrid  tafte.  To  take  off 
their  bitternefs  entirely,  for  they  are  exceffively 
bitter  when  frefli  gathered  from  the  tree,  they  are 
laid,  after  being  taken  out  of  the  abovementioned 
leye,  to  foak  in  foft  water,  which  is  changed  every 
day,  till  they  become  even  flat  and  infipid,  as  they 
generally  do  in  eight  or  nine  days.  When 
brought  to  this  Hate,  they  are  put,  with  their 
pickle,  into  other  barrels,  in  which  they  become 
fit  for  eating  in  about  a  month.  1  his  pickle  is 
made  by  diffolving  in  water  as  much  fait  as  will 
render  it  flrong  enough  to  bear  an  egg,  and  then 
adding  to  it  garden  thyme,  wild  thyme,  and  a 
few  branches  of  anife  or  fennel.  The  pickle  muft 
be  changed  every  three  months,  or  the  olives  will 


loofe  their  tafte. 

Others  keep  their  olives  a  long  time,  before 
they  pickle  them,  either  in  final!  wine,  or  in  fait 
ahd  water,  and  many  eat  them  when  only  lo  pre¬ 
pared.  The  fmall  wine  is  better  than  fait  and 
water,  becaufe  the  olives  acquire  a  difagreeable 
tafte  in  this  I  aft,  and  often  grow  rotten  in  it. 

When  they  want  to  pickle,  either  the  olives  thus 
pr  ferved  in  weak  wine,  or  in  fait  and  water,  or 
fuch  as  are  frefli  gathered,  and  as  yet  quite  green, 
they  fteep  them  for  levcral  days  in  frefh  water, 
which  they  change  very  often,  and  then  take  tnem 
our,  and  put  them  in  a  leye  made  of  water  pre¬ 
pared  with  barilla,  or  kali,  and  with  allies  of  olive- 

i banes  calcined,  or  with  lime.  They  are  afterwards 
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laid  in  a  brine  of  water  and  fait,  which  is  put 
in  thofe  little  barrels,  wherein  they  are  brought  to 
us ;  and,  to  give  them  a  flavour,  an  eflence, 
ufually  compofed  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  coriander, 
and  fennel,  is  thrown  over  them.  It  is  in  the 
compofltion  of  this  eflence  that  the  whole  fecret 
of  pickling  olives  confifts.  When  thus  managed, 
they  are  fit  for  eating  in  feven  or  eight  days. 

In  the  Levant,  they  eat  none  but  black  and 
thoroughly  ripe  olives :  after  thefe  have  been 
dried  a  little  in  the  fun,  they  are  put  into  jars,  and 
prefied  clofely  down,  with  layers  of  fait  between 
them  ;  but  no  water. 

The  picholines  keep  longer  than  olives  prepar¬ 
ed  in  any  other  manner.  The  Spanifh  olives  are 
larger  and  bitterer  than  thofe  of  Verona.  The 
Provence  and  Languedoc  olives  are  of  a  middle 
fize,  between  the  picholines  and  the  Verona 
olives. 

The  method  of  drawing,  and  of  keeping.  Oil  of  Olives. 

They  who  would  have  that  exceedingly  delicate 
and  finely  flavoured  oil,  which  is  called  virgin  oil # 
and  of  which  the  bed  comes  from  Grafle,  Oneille*, 
Aramont,  Aix,  and  Nice,  (for  thefe  are  greatly 
fuperior  to  all  the  Italian  oils,)  grind  their  olives 
with  a  mill-flone  as  foon  as  they  are  gathered,  the 
time  for  which  is,  as  before  obferved,  in  November, 
December,  or  January,  or,  in  other  words,  when 
their  perfect  maturity  is  denoted  by  their  begin¬ 
ning  to  turn  red.  But  as  the  newly  gathered 
olives  yield  but  little  oil,  thofe  who  prefer  quantity 
to  quality,  after  cleaning  them,  and  even  walk¬ 
ing  in  warm  water  fuch  as  are  foul  or  dirty, 

*  The  valley  of  Oneille,  or  Oneglia,  highly  commended 
for  it’s  vines  as  well  as  for  it’s  olives,  borders  upon  the  Itate  of 
Genoa,  and  is  fubjeft  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 

fpread 
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fpread  each  day’s  gathering  feparately  on  a  dry 
foot  of  ground,  and  let  them  remain  there  ten 
or  twelve  days,  to  heat  and  ferment ;  by  which 
means  a  creat  deal  of  watery  moifture  is  exhaled 
from  them,  and  they  are  difpofed  the  more  eafily 
to  part  with  their  oil.  After  this,  they  are  either 
ground  in  a  mill,  or  fqueezed  in  a  prefs.  The  firft: 
oil  which  comes  from  them  is  the  belt.  There 
are  who  beftow  upon  this  the  appellation  of  Virgin 
oil :  but,  in  fatt,*  it  is  only  a  fecond  oil,  neither 
the  fmell  nor  tafte  of  which  bears  any  comparifon 
■with  the  true  virgin  oil. 

The  common  oil,  which  is  of  a  yet  inferior  qua¬ 
lity,  is  drawn  after  this,  by  pouring  hot  water 
upon  the  marc,  as  it  is  called,  or  lefioue  of  tne 
olives,  and  prelling  it  more  Itrongly  than  oefore. 

There  are  likewife  feme  who,  even  after  this, 
ftir  up  the  remaining  marc,  then  pour  upon  it 
boiling  water,  and  fqueeze  it  as  hard  as  poilible 
in  the  prefs,  to  extrabl  every  drop  or  oii.  But 
this  third  running  is  always  very  coarfe  and  full 
of  dregs. 

Theie  oils  are  eafily  feparated  from  the  water, 
becaufe  they  fwim  a  top  dt  it.  T  ne  lees  fink  to 
the  bottom'.  They  are  drawn  off  into  different 
veffels,  that  they  may  not  be  mixed.  Some  think 
that  wooden  tubs  are  better  for  this  ufe,  than 
earthen  pans.  When  the  oil  has  lettsed  a  utile  in 
the  firft  tub,  it  is  poured  off  into  others.  1  he 
more  it  is  flirted,  the  clearer  and  better  tafted  it 
will  be.  It  keeps  better  in  veffels  made  of  goat- 
fkins,  than  in  any  other1'. 

All  the  (kins  deliined  to  receive  the  oil  fiiould 
be  not  only  well  cieanfed  and  icalded,  but  auo 
carefully  done  over  witn  wax  oi  gum,  or  coveted 
with  very  pure  and  well  diluted  fine  potters  clay. 

b  Mai fon  rufilouCi  *1  otn,  1.  Part*  2.  Li-v.  c .  4. 
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A  thin  coat  of  white  wax  will  prevent  the  oil 
from  turning  black.  When  the  oil  is  poured  on, 
the  fkin  which  contained  it  fhould  be  warned  im¬ 
mediately  with  warm  water,  and  wiped  with  a 
fpunge ;  and  laftly,  after  fcalding  thole  in  whica 
there  remained  any  lees,  thefe  fhould  be  laid  to 
foak  for  fome  time  in  running  water,  and  then  be 
well  beaten  with  flicks,  to  force  oil  every  kind  ot 
filth. 

Olives  watte  greatly  by  keeping,  and  therefore 
fhould  be  prefied  as  foon  as  poffible  after  they  are 
quite  ripe.  Great  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to 
fuffer  any  fmoke,  lighted  lamp,  heat  or  fmell 
which  may  tarnifh  or  corrupt  the  oil,  ever  to  come, 
or  be  brought  into  the  place  where  the  oil  is 

made. 

Many  people  put  two  pounds  of  fait  to  each 
buihel  of  olives  when  they  prefs  them  *,  and  they 
prefs  them  either  in  new  frails  or  wicker  bafkets, 
or  upon  hurdles  of  wicker  •,  according  as  the  one 
or  the  other  chances  to  be  the  cuflom  of  the 
country  :  it  is  immaterial  which  of  thefe  is  uied. 

The  olives  which  are  intended  tor  oil  fhould  be 
left  upon  the  tree  till  they  are  even  rotten  ripe, 
in  which  (late  they  have  a  fweetifh  and  oily  tafte. 
Not  a  drop  of  oil  can  be  extrahled  from  olives 
which  are  not  perfectly  ripe  ;  but  only  a  vifcous 
juice  called,  in  pharmacy,  omphacion .  This  is  what 
the  ancients  ufed  in  lieu  of  real  oil.  It  keeps  well 
in  glafs  or  done  bottles. 

New  made  oil  generally  requires  thirty  days  for 
the  perfect  fettling  of  it’s  lees,  and  for  this  reafon 
it  is  not  drawn  off  till  then  for  the  lad  time.  In 
fhould  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry,  and  very  clean 
place  ,  became  heat,  moifture,  and  dinineis  are 
great  enemies  to  oil. 

It  is  pretended  in  warm  countries,  that  oil  never 

freezes,  and  that  it  is  only  the  lees  mixed  with  it 

*  which 
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which  freeze  and  thereby  entangle  the  finer  parts 
of  the  oil,  unlefs  fait  baked  a  fecond  time  and 
well  pounded,  be  mixed  therewith  ;  for  oil  never 
takes  any  tafte  of  fait,  though  ever  fo  great  a 
quantity  thereof  be  put  to  it.  It  is  likewife  faid, 
that  it  will  remain  always  clear,  if  a  little  bag  full 
of  the  leaves  and  bark  of  an  olive  tree  pounded 
and  mixed  with  fait  be  put  into  the  barrel ;  and 
alfo  that  it’s  growing  rank  may  be  prevented,  or 
it’s  ranknefs  if  it  has  already  contracted  that  de¬ 
fect,  be  cured,  by  throwing  in  an  equal  quantity 
of  anife,  or  of  melted  wax,  of  fait  and  of  oil* 
mixed  together.  It  is  eafily  clarified  when  turbid., 
by  pouring  upon  it  hot  water. 


SECT.  VII. 

Of  the  Culture  and  Management  of 

HOPS. 

TH  E  belt  method  yet  laid  down  for  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  Hops  is  delivered  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  effeCt,  in  a  pamphlet  drawn  up,  and  publifh- 
ed  in  the  year  1733,  by  order  of  the  refpeCtable 
Dublin  Society  for  the  advancement  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Manufactures. 

A  rich,  deep,  mellow,  dry  foil,  more  inclining 
to  fand  than  clay,  is,  in  general,  the  fitted:  for 
Plops  ;  and,  in  particular,  a  black  garden  mould  is 
excellent.  Stiff  clays,  fpewy  lands,  fuch  as  are  apt 
to  be  overflown  by  floods,  hard  gravels,  (tony 
grounds,  very  fandy  ones,  and  fuch  as  are  not  at 
leafl:  a  foot  and  an  half  deep,  are  altogether  im¬ 
proper  for  hops. 

The  belt  fituadon  for  hop-grounds,  is  fuch  as 
inclines  10  the  South,  or  lies  open  to  it,  fo  that 

they 
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they  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  fun  during  the 
greateft  part  of  the  day.  It  mult  alfo  be  open  for  the 
air  to  have  a  free  paffage  and  circulation  between 
the  plants ;  and  it  fhould  be  fo  fheltered  to  the 
Eaft,  North,  and  Weft,  that  neither  the  frofty 
winds  in  the  fpring  may  cutoff  the  young  fprouts, 
nor  the  more  ftormy  ones  in  fumrner  and  autumn 
deftroy  the  full  grown  hops. 

The  ground  and  fituation  being  chofen,  the 
next  buftnefs  is  to  prepare  it  for  the  planting.  In 
many  parts  of  England,  when-  the  ground  is 
broken  up  for  this  purpofe,  the  plough  goes  firft, 
and  men  follow  it  with  their  fpades,  with  which 
they  dig  one  fpit  deep  in  the  furrow  where  the 
plough  has  paffed,  throw  up  the  earth  thus  dug, 
and  fo  continue  to  plough  and  dig  till  the  whole 
is  done.  Either  this  tillage,  if  it  be  well  perform¬ 
ed,  or  the  deep  plowings,  crofs-plowings,  and 
harrowings,  by  which  careful  hufbandmen  prepare 
their  land  for  corn,  will  fit  this  for  being  fown 
with  turnep  feeds  in  the  end  of  July,  or  beginning 
of  Auguft,  and  if  the  turneps  are  hoed  twice,  fo 
as  to  be  left  about  eight  inches  afunder,  they  will 
yield  a  good  crop,  the  weeds  will  be  deftroyed, 
and  the  ground  will  be  rendered  loofe  and  line. 
Another  good  plowing  after  the  turneps  are  taken 
off,  will,  with  the  enfuing  winter  mellowing,  ren¬ 
der  it  fit  for  being  planted  with  hops  in  the  fpring. 
The  beft  time  to  begin  the  plowing  is  in  October, 
in  order  that  the  foil  may  be  properly  prepared 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  winter’s  frofts,  rains, 
and  fnows ;  after  which,  in  the  beginning  of 
fpring,  it  fhould  be  well  and  deeply  plowed  again, 
and  well  harrowed  j  and  after  another  plowing  in 
March,  which  will  be  of  very  great  (ervice,  it 
fhould  be  harrowed  fine,  and  laid  as  even  as  can 
be. 


If 
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If  the  mould  of  the  hop-ground  be  naturally 
good,  and  made  ffte  by  the  abovementioned  pre¬ 
paration,  there  will  be  little  or  no  occafion  to 
manure  it  the  firft  year:  but  if  the  foil  is  not 
rich  or  fine  enough,  it  will  be  right  to  bring  into 
the  hop-ground,  in  the  fpring,  fome  frelh  mould* 
or  mould  mixed  with  old  rotten  dung,  or  other 
manure  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  land,  in  fuch 
quantity  that  there  may  be  about  half  a  bulhei 
of  it  for  each  hop-hill. 

When  the  ground  is  in  proper  readinefs  for 
planting,  ftretch  along  a  ftrait  fide  of  the  field,  at 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  diftance  from  the  hedge, 
and  parallel  to  it,  a  line  with  knots  or  rags  tied  in 
it,  as  far  afunder  as  yon  defign  your  hills  to  be* 
and  (lick,  in  the  ground  a  fharp  pointed  (lick  at 
every  knot,  as  marks  for  the  places  where  the  hills 
are  to  be  made  :  continue  the  line  in  this  manner 
the  whole  length  of  the  ground,  and  from  this 
firft  row  you  may  mark  out  the  reft  of  the  field, 
either  in  fquares,  chequer-wife,  at  the  intended 
diftance  of  the  hills,  or  in  the  quincunx  form, 
where  the  hills  of  every  row  lie  oppofite  to  the 
middle  of  the  firft,  in  a  triangular  form. 

The  diftance  of  the  hilhT  ftiould  be,  in  fome 
meafure,  regulated  by  the  nature  and  goodnefs  of 
the  foil :  but,  in  every  cafe,  they  ftiould  be  far 
enough  afunder  to  admit  the  hoe-plough  at  all 
times  without  danger  to  the  plants :  for  the  cul¬ 
tivating  of  hops  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
new  hufbandry,  which  have  been  amply  explained 
in  former  parts  of  this  work,  will  raoft  certainly 
lave  a  very  great  part  of  the  heavy  expence  which 
necdiarily  attends  the  managing  of  hop-grounds  in 
the  common  way,  and  at  the  fame  time  produce 
the  belt  and  fineft  crops.  If  the  foil  be  dry  and 
ft  allow,  fix  or  ieven  feet  will  be  a  convenient 
diftance :  but  if  it  be  rich,  moift,  and  apt  to  bear 
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large  hops  and  leaves,  it  may  be  right  to  allow 
eight  or  nine  feet  between  the  hills.  If  the  hills 
fhould  be  found  to  be  too  far  afunder,  after  the 
ground  has  been  planted  fome  time,  and  is  thereby 
become  what  is  commonly  called  an  old  hop- 
ground,  that  inconvenience  may  in  fome  meafure 
be  remedied  by  enlarging  the  hills  and  increafing 
the  number  of  roots  and  poles  :  and  if  the  hills 
are  too  near,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  leffen  the 
quantity  both  of  plants  and  of  poles :  for  the 
over-poling  of  a  hop-ground,  either  in  number 
or  height  of  the  poles,  is  of  much  worfe  confe- 
quence  than  poling  it  too  little. 

The  mod  proper  feafon  for  planting  hops  is 
from  the  beginning  of  March  to  near  the  middle 
of  April,  at  the  time  when  they  begin  to  (hoot. 
The  Kentifh  hufbandmen  approve  likewife  of 
Odtober:  but  the  common  forts  are  not  to  be 
procured  then,  unlefs  it  be  from  a  ground  that  is 
to  be  dug  up  and  deftroyed ;  befides  which,  there 
is  fome  danger  of  their  rotting  in  the  earth,  if  the 
winter  fhould  prove  very  wet. 

There  are  feveral  forts  (though  the  botanifts 
allow  but  one  fpecies)  of  hops.  The  mod  e (teem¬ 
ed  are,  the  long  white,  the  oval,  and  the  long 
fquare  garlic  hop.  Thefe  differ  from  each  other 
in  the  colour  and  ihape  of  their  bells,  or  hops,  in 
their  degree  of  bearing,  and  in  their  time  of  ri¬ 
pening.  The  long  white  is  mod  valued,  becaufe 
it  is  a  great  bearer,  and  produces  the  mo  ft  beauti¬ 
ful  hops ;  for  the  beauty  of  hops  confifts  in  their 
being  of  a  pale  bright  green  colour.  The  oval 
hop  is  beautiful,  but  does  not  yield  fo  large  a 
crop.  There  is  a  fort  of  this  kind  of  white  hop, 
called  the  early,  or  rath  hop,  which  ripens  a  week 
or  ten  days  before  the  common,  and  is  therefore  of 
advantage  to  thofe  who  would  be  ftrft  at  market : 

D  d 
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but  it  is  tenderer  than  the  other,  and  does  no€ 
bear  oear  fo  plentifully.  1  he  long  fquare  garlic 
hop  is  the  greateft  bearer,  more  hardy,  and  fome° 
what  later  ripe  than  the  former;  but,  by  reaion  of 
it’s  rednefs  towards  the  ftalk  it  is  not  fo  beautiful 
to  the  eye,  and  therefore  is  not  fo  much  efteemed^ 
as  the  other  forts* 

Few  hop- grounds,  are  without  fomc  plants  or 
a  fort  of  hop  which  many  call  the  female  hop, 
but  very  erroneously,  for  the  female  hop  is  that 
which  is  cultivated  for  life,  and  this3  which  othero 
name  more  properly  the  wild  hop,  is  the  male 
Towards  the  middle  of  July,  it  puts  out  a  great 
number  of  long  loofe  bunches  of  frnall  flowers, 
not  at  all  like  the  true  hop  ;  an(S  inTomewhat  lefs 
than  a  month  after,  that  is  to  fay,  juft;  before  the 
true  hop  begins  to  bloilom,  they  ripen,  and,  with 
the  leaft  motion  of  the  wind,  fned  a  farina,  which 
is  wafted  all  around,  and  is  by  fome,  not  impro¬ 
bably,  thought  to  be  of  ufe  to  impregnate  other 
hops.  Thofe  who  are  of  this  opinion  advife 
therefore  to  leave  one  or  two  hills  of  them  (land-* 
Png  in  the  hop-ground.  But  the  common  practice 
islo  mark  them  at  their  fir  ft  appearance,  and  to 
root  them  out  afterwards,  becaufe  they  do  not 
bear  bells  or  hops,  and  as  they  are  generally  the 
ftrongeft  plants,  fets  might  otherwile  be  taker* 

from  them,  by  miftake. 

T  here  is  alfo  a  poor  ftarveu  hop,  called  a  wild- 
hop,  which  is  not  judged  to  be  a  diftindt  foit3 
but  a  hop  which  has  degenerated  for  want  of  cul¬ 
ture. 

*  This  is -die  fort  of  hop  which  grows  wild  by  the  fide  of 
hedges,  and  upon  banks,  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  of 
which  the  young  (hoots  are  often  gathered  by  poor  people,  and 
Boiled  as  an  efculent  herb  :  but  they  mult  be  taken  very  young; 
for  Gtherwife  they  will  be  tough  and  ftringy. 

The- 
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*  The  feveral  kinds  and  goodnefs  of  hops  may 
Jikewife  be  known  by  the  colour  of  the  vines, 
binds,  or  ftalks.  The  whitifh  binds  produce  the 
white  hop,  both  the  long  and  the  oval :  the  gray 
or  greenifh  binds  commonly  yield  the  large  fquare 
hopi  and  the  red  binds  bear  the  brown  hop,  which 
Is  the  lead  edeemed. 

The  planter  of  hops  ought  to  be  extremely  care- 
ful  in  the  choice  of  his  plants,  or  fets,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  kind  of  the  hop :  for  it  is  a  great 
trouble  and  lofs  to  him  when  his  garden  proves  to 
be  a  mixture  of  feveral  forts  of  hops,  ripening  at 
different  times.  He  who  plants  the  three  forts  of 

A 

hops  before  mentioned,  viz,  the  early,  the  long 
white,  and  the  fquare  hop,  in  three  didindl  parts  of 
his  ground,  will  have  the  conveniency  of  picking 
them  fucceffively  as  they  become  ripe. 

Hop-fets  are  cuttings  from  the  roots  or  branches 
which  grow  from  the  main  root  or  flock.  They 
fhould  be  procured  if  poffible,  from.  grounds  plant¬ 
ed  with  none  but  the  fort  which  is  defired  and 
they  fhould  be  from  five  to  feven  or  eight  inches 
long,  With  three  or  more  joints  or  buds  on  them,; 
all  the  old  bind  and  hollow  part  of  the  fet  being 
tut  off,  ,  .  , 

If  it  be  defired  to  increafe  any  particular  fort  of 
hop,  by  taking  plants  or  fets  from  it,  the  fuper- 
fluous  binds  may  be  laid  dov/n  when  the  hops  are 
tied,  cutting  off  their  tops  and  burying  the  lower 
end  in  the  hill :  or  when  the  hops  are  dreffed, 
all  the  cuttings  may  be  faved,  and  laid  in  rows  in 
a  bed  of  good  earth  ^  for  aimed  every  part  of 
them  will  grow,  and  become  a  good  fet  the  next 
fpring.  _  _  .  .  •  .  . 

Some  have  tried  to  raife  hops  by  fowing  the 
hop-feed  •,  but  that  turns  to  no  account,  not  only 
hecaufe  the  method  is  very  tedious,  bin,  alfo  be- 
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caufe  the  hops  fo  produced  are  of  different  kinds? 
and  many  of  them  wild  and  barren. 

The  lar^eft  fets  fhould  be  preferred  :  the  belt 
are  to  be°  had  out  of  gardens  which  have  been 
well  kept :  they  fhould  be  of  the  growth  of  the 
proceeding  year,  which  is  eafily  known  by  their 
colour,  always  white  when  they  are  of  that  age. 

The  ground  being  prepared  for  planting,  as  be¬ 
fore  direded,  towards  the  latter  end  of  February, 
or  in  the  beginning  of  March,  if  the  foil  be  lights 
or  late  in  March  if  it  be  ftrong  and  moift,  mike, 
in  the  places  marked  out  by  the  flicks  ftnc&m- 
them,  holes  about  twelve  or  fixteen  inches  wide, 
and  of  a  depth  proportioned  to  the  nature  or  the 
ground.  In  general,  ten  or  twelves  inches  will  be 
a  fufficient  depth,  if  the  ground  be  {hallow,  and 
you  meet  with  hard  clay  or  gravel,  by  no  means 
enter  into  this,  for  you  would  then  make  a  balon 
to  retain  water  ^  but,  in  fuch  cafe,  inftead  of  going 
deeper,  raife  up  a  fmall  hill  of  good  mould,  if 
there  is  a  good  depth  of  rich  mellow  mould,  dig 
the  hole  a  foot  and  an  half  or  two  feet  deep,  and 
you*  will  find  the  hops  thrive  the  better  j  tor  their 

tap  roots  naturally  run  downward. 

If  fets  can  be  had  from  a  hop-ground  at  a  Imall 
diftance,  bring  no  more  of  them  at  a  time  than 
you  have  holes  ready  made  for  them,  and  plant 
them  as  foon  as  ppffible  *,  talcing  care,  by  keeping 
the  roots  in  wet  litter,  to  prevent  their  growing 
dry  :  but  if  the  fets  are  procured  from  a  great 
diftance,  lay  them  up  in  dry  fand  or  earth,  as  foon 
as  they  are  cut,  or  pack  them  in  fuch  manner 
that  no  air  may  get  to  them  before  they  are 
planted^  and  when  you  have  brought  them  home, 
bury  them  in  ground,  and  plant  them  as  loon  as 

the  weather  will  permit. 

When  all  things  are  ready  for  planting,  nil  up 

the  holes  with  the  mould  before  thrown  out  of 

them. 
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them,  if  it  be  naturally  good,  after  having  firft 
broke  it  fine  with  a  fpade:  but  if  the  fame  eaith 
be  not  rich  enough,  make  ufe  of  fine  frelh  mould, 
or  of  the  compoft  provided  for  this  purpofe. 
About  a  peck  or  two  of  this  will  be  fufficient  for 
each  hill,  as  was  obferved  before  •,  but  no  new 
<dun°-  fhould  be  put  into  the  hole  on  any  account. 

Then,  with  a  dibble  or  fetting  ftick,  fuch  as 
o-ardeners  generally  ufe  for  planting  of  beans, 
make  five  or  fix  holes,  the  depth  of  your  fets,  one 
in  the  middle,  perpendicular,  and  the  reft  round 
about,  doping,  and  meeting  at  the  top,  near  the 
centre  i  put  your  lets  therein,  fo  that  they  may 
ftand  even  with  the  furface  of  the  ground ;  and 
then  prefs  the  mould  dole  to  them,  and  cover 
them  with  fine  mould  two  or  three  inches  thick® 

A  ftick  fhould  be  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  hill, 

to  fecure  it.  _ 

Some  place  all  the  fets  in  the  middle  of  the  hoiu 

before  they  fill  it,  fpreading  the  lower  parts  of 
them  towards  the  fides,  and  laying  the  tops  even 
with  the  furface  *,  then  holding  them  tight  with 
one  hand,  they  throw  the  mould  in  with  the 
Other,  and  prefs  it  round  about  them.  Either  of: 
thefe  ways  may  do  :  but  the  firft  is  moft  conve¬ 
nient,  and  moft  in  ufe. 

Care  muft  be  taken  to  plant  that  end  of  the  fet 
uppermoft  which  grew  lb  before,  and  not  to  leave 
any  part  of  the  dead  ftalk  on  the  upper  joint. 
The  right  end  of  the  fet  may  be  difccrned  at 
once,  by  noticing  the  dijredtion  of  it’s  buds  or 

eyes.  .  , 

If  the  fets  have  begun  to  fhoot  before  you  had 

time  to  plant  them,  the  young  buds  fhould  not 
by  any  means  be  covered  with  mould,  for  that 

would  deftroy  them.  c'  . 

The  around  being  thus  planted,  all  that  is  to 
be  donein  the  following  fummer,  is  to  keep  the 

D  d  3  huls 
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hills  and  alleys  clear  from  weeds  by  frequent 
hoeings-,  to  dig  the  ground  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  to  carry  off  all  the  (tones,  that  are  turned  up 
by  digging  •,  to  raife  a  fmall  hill  about  the  plants, 
to  throw  fome  fine  mould  on  their  roots,  and  in 
the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  to 
twifl  all  the  vines  and  branches  together  into  $ 
bunch  or  loofe  knot,  and  lay  them  thus  twilled  on 
the  top  of  the  bill.  Some  choofe  to  put  to  each 
hill  one  or  two  flicks,  of  three  or  four  feet  long, 
for  the  vines  to  twifl  about,  as  more  agreeable  to 
the  hop,  efpecially  if  the  vines  be  vigorous :  but 
care  muft  be  taken  to  prevent  the  hop  from  bear* 
log  the  firft  year ;  for  that  would  weaken  the 
plant. 

At  or  about  the  next  Michaelmas,  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  be  dry  and  the  ground  hard  enough  to  bear 
the  wheels  of  a  dung  cart,  for  otherwife  you  muff 
Wait  till  the  froft  has  hardened  it,  lay  on  the  alleys 
between  the  hills,  of  rotten  dung,  or  dung  mixed 
with  earth,  or  other  manure,  which  every  hop- 
planter  is  fuppofed  to  provide  for  his  winter  dref- 
ling,  about  forty  loads  (the  load  about  thirty 
foufhels)  to  an  acre  ;  more  or  lefs  according  to  the 
goodnefs  of  the  land ;  and  in  November  or  De¬ 
cember  following  dig  or  plow  it  in,  that  it  may 
the  better  incorporate  with  the  foil.  Some,  efpe- 
.cially  when  they  cannot  manure  their  hop-grounds 
till  the  fpring  (but  the  doing  of  it  in  autumn  is 
infinitely  preferable),  give  their  young  hops  a 
fmall  dreffing  in  Odober  next  after  they  are  plant¬ 
ed  ;  and  in  fo  doing,  they  open  the  hill  carefully, 
in  dry  weather,  and  cut  the  binds  a  little  below  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  then  cover  the  tops  of  the 
plants  with  fine  mould  two  or  three  inches  thick, 
and  lay  thereon  a  thin  coat  of  earth  from  the 
alleys.  This  defends  them  from  the  frofls  in 
winter,  apd  is  of  ufe  at  the  next  dreffing  in  tfig 
fpting:  but  in  the  mean  while  the  hop- ground 

mould 
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fljould  always  be  dug  or  plowed  fome  time  in  the 
winter :  nor  fliould  this  drcffing  in  Gflober  be 
prattifed  in  any  but  the  firft  year  arter  planting. 
k  Towards  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  in  t,*e 
beginning  of  March,  in  the  fecond  year,  when  the 
weather  is  kindly,  open  the  li i i Is,  and,  wit  a 
knife,  cut  off  the  (hoots  of  the  firfl  year  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  old  flock,  together  with  ad  the 
young  fuckers  that  have  fprungfrom  the  feta,  ana 
cover  the  flock  with  fine  earth.  To  keep  the 
knife  (harp,  you  fhould  have  a  whetftone  always 

by  you  at  drefling. 

Jq  the  third  and  following  years,  when  you  dig 
your  hop-ground  in  February,  let  the  earth  be 
taken  away  with  a  fpade,  or  hoe,  round  about  the 
hill,  very  near  them,  that  you  may  the  more  con¬ 
veniently  come  at  the  (lock,  to  cut  it.  Then,  in 
fair  weather,  towards  the  beginning  of  March,  ir 
your  hops  be  weak,  begin  to  drefs  them  ;  but  if 
they  are  (lro,ng  and  in  heart,  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  March  will  be  the  beft  time  ;  for  late  dref- 
fmg  retrains  their  too  early  fpringing,  which  is 
the  caufe  of  many  injuries  to  the  hop. 

The  manner  of  performing  the  dreffing  is  thus. 
Having,  with  an  iron  picker*  cleared  away  all  the 
earth  out  of  the  hills,  to  as  to  lay  the  hock  ba;e 
to  the  principal  roots,  with  a  (harp  knife  cue  away 
all  the  (hoots  which  grew  up  with  bines  the  laft 
Year,  and  alio  all  the  young  tuckers,  fo  that  none 
be  left  to  run  in  the  alleys,  and  weaken  the  nil! : 
cut  them  as  clofe  as  you  can  to  the  old  101 
if  the  plant  be  ftrong ;  to  a  weak  hop,  fome 
part  of  the  new  (hoot  may  be  left  at  drefling. 
The  tap  roots,  which  run  downward,  fhould  not 
be  cut  by  any  means,  but  only  the  fide  roots, 
which  would  otherwife  incumber  the  ground. 
Great  care  mult  be  taken  not  to  hurt  the  old  i onto; 
but  all  the  new  ones  fhould  be  cut  away,  and 
(uch  of  them  as  you  intend  to  rna&c  new  feta 

I)  d  *  *h 
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of,  to  plant  out,  fhould  be  laid  by.  The  old  root$ 
are  red,  and  the  young  white  *,  fo  that  they  are 
eafily  diftinguifhed.  If  there  happen  to  be  wild 
hops  in  any  of  the  hills,  they  mud:  be  taken  up 
and  deftroyed.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  even  the 
whole  hill  mull  be  grubbed  up  in  this  cafe,  and 
that  the  fpot  mufb  be  new  planted, 

When  the  hop  has  been  long  planted,  it  is  ad- 
vifed  to  cut  one  part  of  the  Hock  lower  than  the 
other,  and  the  following  year  to  cut  that  part  low 
which  was  before  left  the  higheft.  This  will  make 
the  plants  fhoot  with  the  greater  vigour. 

When  you  have  thus  pruned  the  roots,  apply 
feme  rich  mould  or  manure  to  them,  but  make 
not  the  hills  too  high  at  firft,  left  you  hinder  the 
growth  of  the  young  fhoots.  Though  the  hops 
are  fpringing  out  of  the  hill  before  you  begin  to 
drefs  them,  you  need  not  fear  to  cut  off  their 
roots. 

No  poultry,  and  efpecially  geefe,  fhould  be 
fuffered  to  run  in  a  hop-garden  in  the  fpring,  be- 
caufe  they  are  apt  to  devour  the  young 
the  hops. 

If  the  hops  are  grown  old,  or  worn  out  of  heart, 
as  the  term  is,  they  will  be  recovered,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  weeds  will  be  deftroyed,  by  digging 
round  them  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  or  at 
fartheft  in  January  or  February,  and  laying  rich 
frefh  mould  to  their  roots,  in  lieu  of  the  former 
exhaufted  earth,  which  is  then  to  be  taken  away, 
as  deep  as  can  be  done  with  fafety  to  the  plants. 

After  the  hops  are  dreffed  in  the  fecond  year, 
the  next  bufmefs  is  to  pole  them.  Poles  of  only 
ten  or  twelve  feet  long  will  do  then  ;  but  in  the 
third  year,  by  which  time  they  come  to  their  full 
bearing  ftate,  they  will  require  poles  of  full  fize. 
This,  if  the  ground  be  rich,  and  the  hop  vigorous, 
will  be  from  fixteen  to  twenty  feet  or  even  more  , 
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or  there  will  be  danger  of  lofing  great  part  of  the 

crop. 

If  the  hop  be  weak,  and  the  ground  not  rich, 
the  poles  fhould  not  be  more  than  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  feet  long,  for  fear  of  impoveriftiing 
the  root  *,  for  the  hop  will  foon  run  itfelf  out  of 
heart  if  over  poled;  fo  that,  as  was  faid  before,  there 
is  more  danger  in  over-poling,  than  in  under-pol¬ 
ing  :  neither  can  a  good  crop  be  expedted  from 
an  over  poled  ground,  becaufe  the  branches  which 
bear  the  hops  grow  very  little  till  the  buds  have 
over-reached  the  poles,  which  they  cannot  do  when 
the  pole  is  too  long*.  Two  fmall  poles  are  fuf- 
ficient  for  a  hill  in  a  young  ground. 

Three  poles  to  a  hill  is  the  number  generally 
ufed.  If  the  hills  are  large,  and  diltant  from  one 
another,  fome  put  four  poles  to  them :  but  if  they 
are  fmall  and  near,  two  poles  may  do.  In  dry 
hungry  ground  the  poles  may  hand  nearer  toge¬ 
ther  than  in  a  rich  mellow  foil,  becaufe  this  lad: 
will  produce  the  larged:  and  mod:  haulmy  plants. 

Before  you  begin  to  pole,  difperfe  your  poles 
among  the  hills,  three  to  a  hill;  obferving  to  put 
the  larged:  poles  to  thofe  hills  where  the  hops 
appear  to  be  mod  vigorous :  but  do  not  begin  to 
pole  till  the  young  (hoots  are  ten  or  twelve  inches 

#  The  author  of  one  of  the  papers  in  the  Journal  Oecons - 
mique  differs  pretty  widely  from  the  common  pradiice  both  in 
this  county  and  in  Ireland,  with  regard  to  the  proper  height  of 
the  hop- poles,  when  he  is  made  to  fay,  in  the  Seleft  Ejfays  ojs. 
Commerce ,  Agriculture ,  Mines ,  Fijheriesy  and  other  ujej~ul  fubjedls? 
tranflated  from  that  work  ; 

To  ufe  too  long  poles  for  hops  is  an  error  which  ought? 
to  be  corrected  ;  for  though  the  fprigs  are  longer,  and  the 
leaves  in  greater  abundance,  it  is  manifoft,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  lefs  fruit  is  gathered  from  them.  In  the  very  beft  foils, 
therefore,  the  poles  ought  not  to  exceed  twelve  feet  in  height, 
and  in  worfe  foils,  ten  feet  arc  fufficient.  If  the  fprig  mount9 
higher,  it  muff  be  beaten  down  with  a  rod,  that  it  may  not 
grow  higher,  and  that  the  plant  may  yield  the  more  fruit. ** 

above 
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$bove  ground,  which  will  be  about  the  middle  of 
April,  or  fourteen  days  after  drefling,  in  rich  land,. 
You  will  then  difcern  where  the  biggeft  poles  are 
required,  and  may  continue  poling  till  the  hops 
are  two  feet  or  more  in  height :  but  flay  not  too 
long,  left  you  prejudice  the  hop,  which  will  not 
grow  well  unlefs  it  has  a  pole  or  fome  thing  eife 
to  climb  upon  ;  and  if  the  binds  are  fuffered  to 
grow  fo  long  as  to  fall  into  the  alleys,  they  will 
be  apt  to  entangle  with  one  another,  and  not  io 
readily  take  to  the  pole  afterwards. 

The  better  to  fix  the  poles  in  the  hills,  make 
boles  in  the  ground  with  a  fquare  iron  crow,  end¬ 
ing  in  {harp  point  with  three  or  four  fides  of  the 
fame  £hape  as  the  but  ends  of  the  poles  are  to  be  ; 
orjwith  a  longwopden  dibble  faced  in  like  manner 
at  the  point  with  iron.  This  ioftrument  fhotdd  oe 
about  three  feet  long,  and  not  altogether  fo  thick 
as  the  poles,  in  order  that  thefe  may  take  the 
better  hold.  It’s  top  (hould  be,  like  that  of  a 
Jpade,  furmlhed  either  with  an  eye-handie,  or  a 
crutch,  that  the  workmen,  may  the  better  force  At 
into  the  ground. 

The  depth  to  which  the  poles  (hould  be  fixed 
in  the  earth  varies,  according  to  the  height  of  the 
pole,  the  ftiffneis  of  the  ground,  and  the  expofure 
of  the  plantation  to  winds.  High  poles,  a  loofe 
foil,  and  a  great  expofure,  require  their  being  put  at 
the  greateft  depth :  but  this  general  rule  {hould  be 
obferved  every  where,  viz.  that  the  pole  be  fattened 
fo  deep,  and  fo  well,  that  it  (hall  rather  break  than 
rife.  The  ufual  depth  is  about  afoot  and  an  half. 

Make  the  holes  at  about  a  foot  from  the  centre 
of  the  hill,  or  three  inches  from  the  main  root, 
taking  great  care  not  to  hurt  the  root  of  the  hop, 
or  any  of  it’s  young  (boots.  Make  three  holes  in 
each  hill,  one  to  the  Eaft,  another  to  the  North, 
and  a  third  to  the  Weft-fide  of  it,  that  all  the 
hops  may  the  better  receive  the  South  Tup.  When 
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|Ae  holes  are  made,  force  the  poles  into  them, 
driving  them  down  with  a  quick  motion,  and 
•place  them  as  perpendicular  as  you  can,  or  rather 
leaning  a  little  outward  from  each  other,  with  all 
their  bending  tops  turned  outward  from  the  hill? 
to  prevent  the  entangling  of  the  vines.  A  leaning 
,pole  commonly  bears  mod  hops  ;  but  it  is  more 
apt  to  be  blown  down,  than  an  upright  one. 

When  the  poles  are  eredted,  ram  the  earth 
down  on  each  fide  of  them  with  a  rammer,  fop 
their  greater  fecurity  againd  the  wind ;  but  do 
piot  by  any  means  ufe  the  rammer  within-fide  of 
the  poles,  for  fear  of  bruifing  the  (hoots ‘of  the 
hops.  This  rammer  may  be  made  of  a  piece  of 
wood  about  four  feet  long,  and  three  inches  thick 
at  the  bottom. 

Have  always  fome  fpare  poles  in  referve  to  fup- 
port  the  vines,  in  cafe  any  of  them  fhould  break 
or  be  over-burthened ;  for  if  the  hops  are  differed 
to  lie  on  the  ground,  they  foon  perifh. 

If,  after  fome  time  of  growing,  you  find  a  hop 
under-poled,  you  may  place  a  taller  pole  near  it, 
and  bring  the  hop  from  one  pole  to  the  other. 

It  is  advifable  to  place  the  dronged  and  larged 
poles  you  have,  in  the  third  or  fourth  outermod 
rows  of  the  plantation,  efpecially  on  the  Wed  and 
South-wed  Tides ;  for  they  will  dand  bed  againd 
dormy  winds,  and  protect  the  infide  of  the  hop- 
ground  from  their  violence. 

In  dreffing  and  forming  the  poles,  cut  about  a 
foot  or  more  of  the  but-end  with  three  (ides 
(loping  to  a  point  ;  for  this  triangular  cutting  is 
bed  to  prevent  their  (baking  in  the  ground.  Foies 
of  alder,  birch,  poplar,  abele,  or  [ally,  are  eafied 
and  fooned  railed,  and  do  well  in  low  hop- 
grounds  *,  but  they  are  brittle,  apt  to  break,  rot 
|oon,  and  do  not,  at  mod,  lad  above  four  years. 

The 
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The  bark  of  alder  and  birch  is  thought  to  help 
the  climbing  of  the  hop  :  but,  being  apt  to  crack, 
it  foon  receives  and  imbibes  the  wet,  which  rots 
the  pole :  for  which  reafon,  fome  who  ufe  them 
are  at  the  trouble  to  (trip  off  the  bark. 

The  poles  moft  generally  approved  and  made 
tife  of  in  England  are  thofe  of  a(h,  which  are 
tough  and  ftrong,  and  laff  fix  or  feven  years. 
"Willow  poles  are  alfo  in  efteern  3  but  tho^e  of 
chefnut  are  the  moft  durable. 

When  the  poles  are  fee  as  above  dire&ed,  and 
the  vines  are  grown  two  or  three  feet  high,  fuch 
of  them  as  have  not  taken  the  poles  of  themfelves 
fhould  be  guided  by  hand  to  fuch  poles  as  are 
neareft  and  have  feweft  hops.  The  ftrongeft 
vines  fhould  always  be  allotted  to  the  tailed: 
poles.  Two  ftrong,  or  three  weak  binds  are 
Sufficient  for  a  pole.  They  fhould  be  bound  about 
the  pole  at  equal  diftances,  according  to  the  courfe 
of  the  fun,  which  they  conftantly  follow  3  and 
fhould  be  bound  with  dry  rufiies,  or  woollen  yam, 
but  not  fo  clofe  as  to  hinder  their  climbing  up 
the  pole  3  for  if  they  they  are  tied  too  hard,  they 
will  decay  and  die.  T  wo  or  three  bindings  are 
fnfficient  for  each  pole.  In  doing  this,  very  great 
care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  break  the  young 
fhoots,  which  are  more  tender  and  brittle  in  the 
morning,  than  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  "Women  are 
therefore  generally  employed  for  this  bufinefs. 
When  the  chofen  ftrongeft  plants  of  hops  have 
begun  to  take  to  and  twine  round  the  poles,  ail 
the  other  weak  vines  fhould  be  cut  off  clofe  to  the 

bilk  ,  ,  . 

The  hops  fhould  be  tended  conftantiy  during 
the  months  of  April  and  May,  to  guide  them  to 
their  poles.  If  the  vines  are  not  able  to  fupport 
and  keep  themfelves  to  the  poles,  give  them  a 

fecond  tying  as  high  as  you  can  reach  3  and  u 

they 
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they  forfake  the  pole  after  they  are  grown  beyond 
the  reach  of  your  hand,  a  forked  (lick,  or  a  ladder 
with  a  flay  to  the  back,  will  be  ufeful  to  tie  them 
tip  again.  If  the  vines  are  ftrong,  and  much 
over- grow  the  pole,  fome  advife  to  ftrike  off  their 
heads  with  a  long  fwitch,  in  order  to  increafe  their 
branching  below. 

About  Midfummer,  or  a  little  after,  hops  ceafe 
to  run  up  in  height,  and  begin  to  branch.  To 
fuch  as  do  not,  it  will  be  right  to  ftrike  off  the 
top  with  a  fwitch,  or  to  divert  it  from  the  pole* 
that  it  may  branch  the  better :  wherever  the  top 
or  leading  (hoot  of  a  vine  is  broken  off,  it  will 
run  no  farther  in  length,  but  will  put  out  branches 
from  the  next  eye  or  knot,  and  thefe,  if  carefully 
managed,  will  take  to  the  pole,  and  yield  a  much 
better  crop  than  the  hop  would  do  if  differed  to 
fpend  itfelf  by  running  into  length  of  growth. 

Having  dreffed,  poled,  and  tied  your  hops,  as 
before  directed,  give  the  ground  a  good  fu turner 
digging,  fome  time  in  May,  efpecially  after  rain* 
or  at  leaft  turn  up  it’s  furface,  pretty  deep,  with  a 
fpade,  bread-plough,  or  hoe-plough-,  throw  fome 
of  the  fine  earth  on  the  hills,  and  enlarge  their 
breadth,  cutting  away  and  burying  all  fuch  luper- 
fluous  roots  or  hops,  and  weeds,  as  appear  on  the 
hills  or  alleys.  This  will  prevent  the  hops  from 
being  impoverifhed  by  weeds,  and  will  alio  keep 
the  hills  moift.  The  hills  mud  not  by  any  means 
be  made  up  and  finilhed  all  at  once,  but  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  at  different  times.  Two  or  three  hoe- 
ings,  at  lead,  are  requifite  in  the  epurfe  of  the 
dimmer,  and  at  each  of  them  a  little  fine  earth 
fhould  be  laid  on  the  hills,  efpecially  after  rain* 
the  better  to  nourifh  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and 
to  keep  the  hills  loofe,  open,  and  moift,  Though 
it  be  a  general  rule,  whenever  you  weed  the  hills, 
or  hoe  the  alleys,  to  caft  fome  fine  mould  00  the 
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hills,  yet  this  admits  of  an  exception ;  for  when 
you  find  the  vines  very  vigorous  and  full  of  fap3 
you  muft  forbear  giving  them  any  more  earth,  be- 
eaufe  excefs  of  nourifhment  will  make  them  run 
too  much  to  Mk,  and  thereby  prevent  their 
branching  out,  and  confequently  their  bearing  fo 
many  bunches  of  hops,  as  they  would  do  if  lefs 
luxuriant.  You  may  at  any  time  add  to  the  fap 
by  enriching  the  hills,  but  cannot  withdraw  the 
redundancy  at  pleafure. 

The  fewer  weeds  you  have  in  your  ground,  the 
more  hops  you  will  have  on  your  poles  :  therefore 
fuffer  no  weeds  to  feed  on  the  hop-grOund. 

The  common  fize  of  the  hills,  when  they  are 
fully  completed,  is  fomewhat  more  than  two  feet 
broad,  and  about  a  foot  and  an  half  high.  In  low, 
moift,  or  rich  grounds  the  hills  (hould  be  higher 
and  larger  :  but  in  dry,  (hallow,  higher  grounds,* 
they  are  made  fmalh  The  higher  hills  produce 
larger  roots  and  binds,  and  better  fets. 

In  Auguft,  when  the  hops  begin  to  be  in  bell,1 
pare  again  all  the  alleys  clear  from  weeds  with' 
a  hoe  or  (harp  (hovel,)  and  throw  the  lighted; 
of  the  earth  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  fo  as  to  make 
them  as  large  as  a  bulhel  •,  but  be  careful  not  to 
throw  on  any  weeds,  nor  to  cut  any  of  the  binds 
with  the  (hovel.  Then  too,  efpecially  if  the  hops; 
are  at  all  deficient  in  point  of  vigour,  a  good* 
deep  (birring'  of  the  alleys  will  be  of  fingular  fer- 
vice  to  them.  At  the  fame  time,  or  rather  forne- 
what  before,  women  (hould  be  employed  to  drip 
the  leaves  from  the  vines  to  the  height  of  two  or 
three  feet  above  ground,  in  order  to  give  the  hops' 
the  more  air  and  fun,  and  to  help  their  ripening. 

Hops,  in  the  ufual  way  of  managing  them,  are 
often  fo  greatly  checked  in  their  growth  by  a  very' 
dry  fpringy  efpecially  at  the  time  when  they  (hould 
branch  moil/ and  even  when  they  are  in  blofibmy 

that 
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that  it  becomes  neceflary  to  water  them,  either  by 
Bowing  the  alleys  by  means  of  a  Bream  properly 
fituated  on  a  higher  ground,  and  then  paring  off 
their  furface  and  laying  it  upon  the  hills,  to  keep 
them  tnorft;  or  even  by  the  tedious  and  expenfive 
method  of  bringing  water  on  by  hand,  and  pouring 
a  pail  full  of  it  into  a  hole  made  with:  a  flick,  or 
iron  crow,  in  the  middle  of  each  hill  :  and  if  the 
weather  Bill  continues  dry  in  the  fummer,  this 
muff  be  repeated  two  or  three  different  times.  — - 
Can  any  thing  be  more  Briking  than  the  evidence 
which  refults  from  this  well  known  fa<B,  of  the 
vaff  advantage  of  cultivating  hops  according  to* 
the  principles  of  the  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry,  in 
which  the  earth  is  kept  conffandy  loofe  ;  and 
thereby  moiB,  even  in  the  very  drieB  feafons,  by 
deep  and  frequent  Birring  of  the  alleys  ?  It 
highly  deferves  the  moff  ferious  attention  of  every 
planter. 

•  Towards  the  latter  end  of  July  hops  begin  to 
bloBom,  about  the  beginning  of  AuguB  they 
bell,  and,  in  forward  years,  they  are  fometimes  ripe 
at  the  end  of  AuguB,  or  beginning  of  September. 
When  they  begin  to  change  colour,  or  are  eaffly 
pulled  to  pieces,  when  they  emit  a  flagrant  Bn  ell, 
and  when  their  feeds  begin  to  look  brown  and  to 
grow  hard;  you  may  conclude  that  they  are  riper 
then  pick  them  with  all  expedition  ;  for  a  fforni 
of  wind  will  do  them  great  mifehief  at  this  time, 
and  hops  picked  green  and  bright,  without  bruif- 
ing  or  difcolouring,  will  fell  for  a  third  part  more 
than  thofe  that  are  otherwife. 

When  the  poles  are  darwn  up  in  order  to  be 
picked,  the  vines  around  them  ffiould  be  cut 
afunder  at  the  height  of  about  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  ground  :  for  the  cutting  of  them  lower, 
efpecially  while  the  hops  are  green,  would  occafson 
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fo  great  a  Rowing  of  the  fap,  as  would  weaken 
and  hurt  the  root. 

If  the  poles  flick  fo  faft  in  the  ground  as  not  to 
be  taken  up  without  difficulty  and  hazard  of 
breaking  them,  they  fhould  be  raifed  by  a  piece 
of  wood  in  the  nature  of  a  lever,  having  a  forked 
piece  of  iron,  with  teeth  on  the  infide,  fattened 

within  two  feet  of  the  end.  . 

The  moft  convenient  way  of  picking  them  is 

Into  a  long  fquare  frame  of  wood,  called  a  bin% 
This  frame  is  made  of  two  poles,  or  pieces  of 
wood,  each  nine  or  ten  feet  long  and  three  or  four 
inches  thick,  joined  together  at  about  a  toot  and 
an  half  from  each  end  by  two  other  pieces  three 
feet  long,  and  it  is  fupported  by  four  legs  three 
feet  and  an  half  higb,fo  that  there  remain  in  the 
middle  of  it  a  fpace  fix  feet  long  three  wide, 
and  three  and  an  half  deep.  In  this  fpace  is  fixed 
a  coarfe  linnen  cloth,  or  hop-bag,  cut  open  on  one 
fide,  and  hung  hollow,  either  by  hitching  it  on 
tenter-hooks  along  the  infide  of  the  frame,  or  by 
flirrhino-  it  on  the  outfide  with  wooden  fkewers,  to 
receive°the  hops  as  they  are  picked.  Three  men 
or  women,  or  four  boys  or  girls,  may  ftand  at  each 
fide  of  the  frame,  and  pick  two  poles  at  a  time. 

When  you  have  raifed  fonie  poles,  bring  them 
with  the  hops  and  vines  on  them,  and  lay  them 
lengthwife  upon  the  frame;  or  eredt  a  forked  prop 
at  each  end  of  the  frame,  and  reft  the  poies  there¬ 
on  in  order  to  their  being  picked.  X  ncre  is  no  oc- 
cafion  to  ftrip  the  vines  or  haulm  from  off  the  poles 
before  they  are  picked.  The  workmen  who  raifes 
the  poles  generally  carries  them  to  the  irames,  and 
thefe  being  light,  may  be  eafily  removed  from  one 

part  of  the  hop- ground  to  another. 

v  The  ripeft  hops  fhould  be  firft  picked  :  but  it 
the  hops  appear  to  be  equally  ripe  in  all, parts  of 
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the  plantation,  it  is  bed  to  begin  to  pick  them  on 
the  Ead  or  North-fide  of  the  ground,  the  more 
effectually  to  guard  againft  the  South-wed  wind's 
breaking  into  the  garden.  .  • 

Having  chofen  a1  fpot  of  ground  which  contains 
eleven  hills,  place  the  bin  upon  the  hill  which  is 
in  the  center,  and  after  thefe  are  picked,  remove 
it  into  another  fpot  of  the  lame  extent,  and  fo 
proceed  till  the  whole  is  dnilhed; 

The  hops  fhould  Ire  picked  as  free  as  poffible 
from  leaves  and  dalks*,  for  thefe  would  be  of  greater 
prejudice  to  the  fale,  than  any  feeming  advantage 
which  might  be  expected  from  their  weight.  The 
bin  fhould  be  emptied  two  or  three  times  a  day  into' 
a  large  cloth  of  coarfe  linnen,  in  which  the  hops 
fhould  be  immediately  ditched  up  with  fkewers, 
and  carried  direCtiy  to  the  oad,  or  kiln,  to  be 
dried  :  for  if  they  remain  long  in'  the  bin,  or 
cloth,  they  will  fweat  and  be  difcoloured. 

If  any  brown  hops  are  met  with  in  the  pickings 
care  fhould  be  taken  to  feparate  them  from  the 
red,  by  putting  them  into'  a  bafket  by  themfelves. 

If  the  weather  be  very  hot,  or  rainy,  cut  no 
more  hops  than  may  be  picked  in  an  hour :  but* 
if  it  be  poffible,  gather  them  in  fair  weather  only* 
and  when  they  are  dry  •,  for  this  precaution  will 
fave  fame  expence  of  coals,  ahd  contribute  to  the 
better  prefervation  of  their  colour  when  they  are 
dried.  No  hops  fhould  be  gathered  when  the 
dew  is  cm  them,  for  that  would  make  them  be¬ 
come  mouldy. 

When  you  have  taken  the  poles  from  the  hills* 
twid  together  the  remaining  ends  of  the  binds* 
that  they  may  not  get  among  peoples  legs,  and 
hinder  their  work. 

Before  you  draw  the  poles,  obferVe  whether  the 
hops  of  one  pole  be  entangled  above  with  thofe 
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of  another,  and  if  they  are,  cut  them  afunder  with 
a  fharp  hook  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole.. 

If  the  garden  be  large,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
raife  a  fhed  in  the  midft  of  it,  to  fhelter  the  pickers 
and  the  hops  from  the  fun  and  rain  *,  and  to  lay 
hops  in  overnight,  to  be  picked  early  the  next 
morning  before  the  dew  is  off  the  other  hops.  This 
fhed  will  alfo  ferve  for  preferving  your  poles  in 
winter. 

If  there  be  either  dew  or  rain  upon  the  hops  at 
the  time  when  they  muff  be  gathered,  (hake  the 
pole,  and  they  will  dry  the  fooner.  If  they  are 
over-ripe  when  gathered,  they  will  filed  their  feeds 
In  which  the  chief  flrength  of  the  hop  confifts  ; 
nor  will  they  then  look  fo  green,  but  fomewhat 
brown,  which  is  a  great  diminution  of  their  value. 
It  therefore  is  better  to  pull  the  hops,  a  little  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ripe,  than  to  wait  till  they  are  full 
ripe.  Four  pounds  of  undried  hops,  thorough 
ripe,  will  make  one  pound  of  dry  j  and  five 
pounds  of  hops  fcarcely  ripe,  though  in  their  full 
prime,  will  make  no  more  when  they  are  dried. 

There  are  two  principal  forts  of  hops,  viz  the 
green  and  the  brown.  The  former  yields  by  much 
the  belt  colour  when  dried,  and  the  other  is  the 
moft  plentiful  bearer. 

Brown  hops  are  fit  for  brown  ale,  but  the  hops 
for  fine  pale  beer  muff  be  green  *  for  which  reafon 

thefe  lail  are  moft  efteemed. 

As  faft  as  you  pick  hops,  dry  them  on  a  kiln  ; 
otherwife  they  will  change  colour :  but  if  you 
cannot  dry  them  immediately,  and  mu  ft  keep 
them  a  little  while,  fpread  them  on  a  floor,  and  by 
that  means  the  damage  which  they  will  receive  in 
a  day  or  two  will  not  be  great. 

They  who  have  five  or  fix  acres  of  hops,  may 
employ  ten  frames  at  a  time  in  picking. 
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If  any  of  the  rath-ripe,  or  early  hops,  which 
blofibm  and  ripen  a  week  or  ten  days  fooner  than 
the  other  forts,  happen  to  be  intermixed  in  the 
fame  plantation,  they  fhould  be  watched  carefully 
in  order  to  their  being  gathered  in  time  ;  for  if 
they  hang  till  they  are  over-ripe,  they  will  Hied 
their  feeds,  turn  brown,  and  thereby  not  only  be¬ 
come  bad  themfelves,  but  fpoil  the  fale  of  the 
others  with  which  they  are  mixed.  It  is  therefore 
advifable  to  mark  at  the  bloflbming  feafon,  the 
hills  in  which  they  are,  in  order  to  dig  them  up 
and  replant  thofe  fpots :  for  the  trouble  of  pull¬ 
ing  them  up  feparately,  when  they  are  fcattered 
here  and  there  in  a  hop-ground,  and  of  carrying 
them,  fometimes  a  confiderable  way,  to  a  conve¬ 
nient  place,  to  be  picked,  is  very  great,  and  can¬ 
not  be  avoided  otherwife  than  by  either  bani Thing 
them  totally,  which  would  not  be  quite  confident 
with  the  hufbandman’s  profit,  as  they  fetch  a  good 
price  by  their  coming  fird  to  market ;  or,  which 
is  the  bed  way,  by  planting  them  in  a  garden  by 
themfelves. 

Very  particular  care  fhould  be  taken  that  the 
hops  be  thoroughly  and  equally  dried.  In  this 
lies  the  greated  difficulty  and  art  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  them  :  for  if  they  are  over-dried,  they 
will  change  colour,  look  brown,  and  be  judged  to 
be  burnt,  whereby  their  value  will  be  greatly  di- 
minifhed  ;  and  if  they  be  under-dried,  they  will 
loofe  their  colour  and  flavour.  Experience  has 
(hewn,  that  an  handful  only  of  under-dried  hops 
will  fpoil  many  pounds  of  others,  by  taking  away 
their  fine  fmell  and  colour. 

The  bed  way  of  drying  them  is  with  a  charcoal 
fire,  on  a  kilo  covered  with  hair- cloth,  of  the  fame 
form  and  fa (h ion  as  is  ufed  for  drying  of  malt, 
under  which  head  this  common  fort  of  kiln  will 
be  more  particularly  fpoken  of  hereafter.  It  is 
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found  to  fuffice  in  places  where  only  a  few  hops 
are  raifed,  and  a  great  deal  of  malt  is  made :  but 
where  the  hop-planters  have  a  much  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  hops  than  can  be  dried  in  due  time  on 
their  malt-kiln,  (for  hops,  as  was  faid  before, 
ought  to  be  dried  as  foon  as  poflible  after  they  are 
picked,)  they  build,  in  the  following  manner, 
feveral  final!  kilns  on  purpofe  for  drying  of  hops. 

ElGffi  or  ten  acres  of  hop-ground  require  a 
building  of  about  fixty  feet  long,  and  fifteen 
wide  in  the  clear.  At  one  end  of  this  building  is 
a  boarded  room,  to  receive  the  green  hops  which 
are  brought  from  the  hop-ground,  and  which  lie 
lpread  out  there  till  there  be  room  to  put  them  on 
the  kilns  :  at  the  end  of  the  buildings  is  another 
large  boarded  room,  for  receiving  the  hops  from 
the  kiln  when  they  are  dried,  and  for  them  to  lie 
in  heaps  to  fweat  till  they  are  fit  for  bagging.  In 
the  intermediate  part  of  the  building,  three  or 
four  kilns,  of  eight  or  ten  feet  fquare  each,  are 
conftruded  thus,  clofe  to  one  another. 

If  the  middle  building  is,we  will  fuppofe,  twenty 
eight  feet  long  and  fifteen  wide,  there  will  be  room 
for  three  kilns  of  eight  feet  fquare  each  in  the 
dear,  and  for  their  refpedive  walls.  Thefe  kilns 
Ihould  lie  in  a  line  along  the  back  wall,  and  will 
come  forward  above  nine  feet ;  fo  that  there  wiH 
remain  a  paflage  five  feet  wide  and  twenty  eight 
feet  long  at  the  front  of  the  kilns. 

To  form  each  kiln,  build  the  walls  of  brick, 
nine  inches  thick,  and  let  each  of  the  four  Tides 
be  eight  feet  long  in  the  clear,  and  feven  feet 
high.  The  principal  parts  of  the  kiln  are,  in  the 
upper  part,  the  bed  or  floor  whereon  the  hops  are 
to  be  laid  in  order  to  their  being  dried  ^  and  in 
the  under  part,  the  furnace,  fleddle,  or  lanthorn, 

for  the  fire.  The  bed  or  floor  in  a  kiln  of  eight 

feet 
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feet  fquare  fhould  be  about  fix  feet  from  the  lower 
floor,  fo  that  it  will  be  about  a  foot  below  the  top 
of  the  wall.  This  foot  of  wall  rifing  above  the 
hed,  ferves  to  keep  in  the  hops  on  die  kiln,  and  for 
men  to  walk  upon  round  about  the  kiln,  to  look  to 
the  drying  of  the  hops.  The  bed,  or  floor,  may 
be  made  off  wooden  rails  an  inch  fquare,  laid  very 
even  and  level,  into  a  crofs  beam,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  afunder :  or  if  the  kiln  be  arched  below,  the 
floor  may  be  laid  with  long  bricks,  or  .tones  reft- 
ino-  on  the  tops  of  the  arches,  at  about  two  inches 
diftance  from  each  other. 

In  making  the  lower  part  of  the  kiln,  place  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace  at  the  bottom,  in  the  middle 
of  the  front  wail  of  the  kiln,  and  let  it  be  fourteen 
inches  wide  and  Sixteen  high.  Joining  to  the  mouth 
of  the  furnace  on  the  infide,  build  the  fteddle  or 
lanthorn,  of  brick,  four  inches  thick.  This  lanthorn 
fhould  be  fourteen  or  fixteen  inches  wide,  three 
feet  perpendicularly  high  in  the  fide  walls,  and  it 
fhould  reach  from  the  front  wall  of  the  kiln  to 
within  afoot  and  an  half  of  the  back  wall  ;  fo  that 
there  will  be  room  for  a  man  to  pafs  between  it  and 
the  back  wall,  and  the  length  of  the  lanthorn 
thus  made  will  be  about  fix  feet.  On  it’s  fide 
walls,  bricks  of  a  foot  length  are  to  be  railed  on 
their  ends,  leaning  to  and  bearing  upon  one  ano¬ 
ther,  fo  as  to  form  a  covering  like  the  roof  of  a 
houfe  ;  or  the  top  of  the  lanthorn  may  be  regu¬ 
larly  arched  over. 

In  building  the  fide  walls  of  the  lanthorn,  after 
you  have  laid  the  two  nrft  rows  of  brick,  leave  at 
the  end  of  every  brick  in  the  three  or  four  fol¬ 
lowing  rows,  an  open  fpace  or  hole,  four  or  five 
inches  wide,  chequer-wife,  both  in  the  fides  and  in 
the  back,  and  lay  the  uppermoft  row  or  two  of 
bricks  clofe  together,  as  in  the  bottom  rows,  for 
the  better  Support  of  the  roof.  By  this  means 

Ee  3  therg 
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there  will  be  three  or  four  rows  of  holes8  which 
are  defigned  to  convey  the  heat  equally  to  all 
parts  under  the  hair- cloth.  The  roof  fhould  be 
well  plaiflered  on  the  infide  with  hair  and  lime, 
that  it  may  the  better  refie6l  the  heat. 

In  the  front-part  of  the  kiln,  on  one  fide  of  the 
furnace,  and  at  the  height  of  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  a  fmall  door  fhould  be  made,  three  feet 
high  and  two  wide,  fo  that  a  man  may  eafily  get 
in  to  fet  every  thing  to  rights  about  the  fteddie. 
There  fhould  alio  be  freps  or  flairs  to  go  to  the 
upper  floor,  where  the  hops  are  dried  *,  and  as 
there  is  a  paffage  below,  five  feet  wide,  along  the 
front  of  the  kilns ;  fo  will  there  be,  dire£Uv  over 
head  on  the  upper  floor,  a  like  paffage,  which 
will  be  of  ufe  for  bringing  the  green  hops  from 
their  room,  and  laying  them  on  the  kiln,  and  for 
carrying  them  to  the  (lore  room  after  they  are 
dried.  For  greater  conveniency,  both  thefe  rooms 
fhould  be  on  the  fame  floor  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  kiln. 

A  farther  caution  necefiary  to  be  obferved,  is, 
that  no  holes  be  made  within  a  foot  of  the  fire¬ 


place  or  mouth  of  the  furnace,  and  that  all  the 
parts  about  the  kiln  be  conftru&ed  fo  clofe  that 
no  wind  or  air  may  poffibly  get  in.  The  farther 
end  of  the  fleddle  fhould  be  built  of  brick  up  to 
the  top,  with  holes  in  it  as  in  the  fides. 

The  kiln  fhould  be  fquare,  and  may  be  ten, 
twelve,  or  fourteen  feet  over  at  the  top  *,  but 
there  fhould  be  a  due  proportion  between  the 
height  and  breadth  of  the  kiln,  and  the  fize  of  the 
fteddie  where  the  fire  is  kept,  viz.  if  the  kiln  be 
twelve  feet  fquare  on  the  top,  it  fhould  be  nine 
feet  high  from  the  fire,  and  the  fleddle  fhould  be 
fix  feet  and  an  half  fquare  ;  and  fo  proportionably 
in  other  dmienfions.  Theie  kilns  are  made  at  a 


fmall  expence. 
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IN  drying  of  hops,  firft  lay  the  hair-cloth  very- 
even  on  the  bed  or  floor  of  the  kiln,  and  fpread 
the  green  hops  thereon,  about  fix  inches  thick, 
laying  them  with  a  rake  as  fmooth  as  poflible,  not 
thicker  in  one  place  than  another.  Let  the  kiln 
be  moderately  warmed  before  you  lay  on  the 
hops  *,  then  keep  an  even  and  fteady  Are  under 
them,  but  not  too  fierce  at  firft,  for  fear  of  fcorch- 
ino-  them  *,  and  let  not  the  fire  flacken,  but  father 
increafe  it  till  the  hops  are  nearly  dried,  left  the 
moifture  or  fweat,  which  the  fire  has  railed,  rail 
back  and  difcolour  the  hops.  For  thefe  reafons 
chiefly  it  is,  that  no  cool  air  fliould  be  fuffered  to 
come  into  the  kiln  while  the  hops  are  drying,  and 
that  wind,  which  would  make  the  fire  burn  too 
violently,  fhould  not  be  permitted  to  blow  on  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace.  After .  the  hops  have  lain 
thus  about  feven,  eight,  or  nine  hours,  have  left 
off  fw eating,  and  leap  up  when  beaten  with  a 
ftick,  then  turn  them  upfide  down  with  a  broad 
malt  {hovel,  or  fcoop  made  for  that  purpofe,  or 
caft  them  up  into  a  heap  in  the  middle,  and  after¬ 
wards  fpread  them  equally  on  all  fides.  Let  them 
remain  in  this  fituation  for  two  or  three  hours 
more,  till  every  hop,  if  poflible,  be  thoroughly 
and  equally  dried  *,  and  then  with  a  hair-cloth,  re¬ 
move  them  to  the  heap  where  they  are  to  lie  till 
they  are  bagged.  If  they  do  not  dry  in  one  place 
fo  much  as  in  the  reft,  which  may  be  perceived 
by  touching  them  with  a  ftick  or  wand,  and  ob- 
ferving  whether  they  rattle  when  io^  touched,  as 
they  will  do  when  dry  ,  make  them  tninner  in  the 
places  where  they  rattle  leaft.  T  hey  rnuft  not  be 
turned  while  they  fweat  -s  for  that  will  burn  them 
and  make  them  lofe  their  colour.  I  he  fiie  may 
be  diminifhed  a  little  before  they  are  turned,  and 
refrefhed  again  afterwards :  but  tho^e  times  ex~ 
cepted,  the  heat  fliould  be  kept  as  equal  as  poffible, 
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Hops  are  fully  dried  when  their  inner  flalks  be¬ 
come  brittle  and  break  fhort  on  rubbing,  and 
when  their  leaves  fall  off  eafily  and  feel  very  crifp„ 
When  they  crackle  and  leap  a  little,  as  they  wilt 
do  upon  the  burfting  of  their  feed,  then  is  the 
time  to  take  them  off  the  kiln. 

If  the  fuel  ufed  for  this  purpofe  be  either  wood 
or  turf,  it  fhould  be  charred  firft,  becaufe  fmoke 
fpoils  the  colour  and  fmell  of  hops.  Char-coa! 
made  of  old  rotten  poles  is  ftioft  commonly  ufed. 
Cinders  of  fea-coal  are  alfo  very  good  ;  and  it  is 
found  by  experience  that  Kilkenny  coal  dries  hops 
perfe&ly  well,  becaufe  it  does  not  fmoke,  and 
gives  a  conftant  uniform  heat  for  a  long  time. 
The  fire  fhould  be  made  at  the  mouth  only  of  the 
furnace  ;  for  the  air  will  difperfe  the  heat  fuffi- 
ciently  from  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  :  and 
that  it  may  be  confiantly  of  the  fame  gentle  de¬ 
gree,  neither  too  ftrong  nor  too  weak,  it  may  be 
of  fervice  to  make  uie  of  a  thermometer,  by 
marking  upon  which  the  degree  of  heat  proper 
for  drying  hops,  as  foon  as  that  degree  is  afcer- 
tained  by  experiment,  you  may  always  after  know 
how  to  regulate  your  fire  with  great  exadlnefs : 
for,  putting  the  thermometer  within-fide  the  kiln 
for  a  fhort  time,  you  may  qbferve,  by  he  height 
pf  the  liquor,  when  the  heat  is  come  to  a  right 
pitch,  and  when  it  is  either  too  high  or  too  low, 
and  fo  encreafe  or  fiacken  the  fire  accordingly. 
Any  lervant  may,  with  the  help  of  this  inftru- 
ment,  be  able  to  mend  and  corredl  the  fire  with 
great  certainty,  and  not  be  liable  to  commit 
mi  flakes,  which  often  prove  exceedingly  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  hops.  — When  you  begin  drying 
loie  no  time  ip  the  profecution  of  that  work,  but 
employ  people  night  and  day,  to  attend  it  with 
the  utmoft  care,  till  it  be  finifhed. — A  large  malt- 
ffiovd  full  ol:  chap-coal,  thrown  into  the  mouth  of 
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ihe  furnace  of  a  kiln  eight  feet  fquare>  will  1^11- 
an  hour. 

It  is  obferved  that  hops  dried  in  the  fun  lofe 
iheir  richnefs  of  flavour,  as  other  herbs  do  when 
they  are  dried  that  way.  —  If  they  are  laid  on  a, 
floor  to  dry,  without  uflng  a  fire,  they  will  lofe 
their  flrength,  be  apt  to  fweat  or  ferment  upon 
change  of  weather,  and  not  be  fit  for  pack¬ 
ing.  °Fire  exhales  their  watery  parts,  and,  by  re¬ 
taining  the  oily,  preferves  their  flavour  and  co¬ 
lour. 

HOPS  break  all  to  powder  if  they  are  bagged 
hot  from  the  kiln.  To  prevent  this,  they  ftiould 
be  laid  in  a  heap,  to  fweat  and  grow  tough ;  and 
if  they  are  then  covered  for  a  while  clofe  with 
blankets,  to  keep  the  air  from  them,  they  will 
bag  the  better.  There  is  no  limited  time  for  their 
fweating*,  that  varying  according  to  the  weather  : 
three  or  four  days  are  commonly  fufiicient ;  but 
it  is  a  certain  rule,  that  when  the  hops  feel  moifi; 
and  clammy,  and  can  be  fqueezed  in  the  hand,  or 
trodden  clofe,  without  breaking,  they  are  then  fit 
for  bagging.  The  harder  they  are  trodden,  the 
better  they  will  keep. 

The  bags  proper  for  this  occafion  are  made  of 
coarfe  linnen  cloth.  They  are  commonly  about 
eleven  feet  long,  and  near  two  yards  and  an  half  in 
circumference,  and  contain  about  two  hundred  and 
an  half  weight  of  hops.  The  fmall  bags,  called 
pockets,  contain  about  half  that  weight. 

The  manner  of  bagging  is  thus  :  Make  a 
round  or  a  fquare  hole,  but  a  round  one  is  mod 
convenient,  about  twenty  fix  or  thirty  inches  over?l 
in  the  floor  of  the  chamber  where  the  hops  are 
kid  in  heaps  after  they  are  fweated.  This  hole 
fhould  be  large  enough  to  receive  the  bag,  and 
jfor  a  man  to  go  up  and  down  it  with  eafe.  Tie, 
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■with  a  piece  of  packthread,  an  handful  of  hops 
in  each  lower  corner  of  the  bag,  to  ferve  as  handles 
for  the  more  eafy  lifting  or  removing  of  the  bag ; 
and,  with  packthread,  fallen  the  mouth  of  the  bag 
to  a  frame,  or  hoop,  fomewhat  larger  than  the 
mouth  of  the  hole,  that  the  hoop  may  reft  on  it’s 
edges,  and  ftrong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  hops  when  the  bag  is  full,  and  of  the  man 
who  treads  them.  The  upper  part  of  the  bag  be¬ 
ing  thus  fixed  by  the  hoop,  let  the  reft  of  it  hang 
down  through  the  hole  •,  but  not  fo  near  to  the 
lower  floor  as  to  touch  the  ground:  then  throw  into 
it  a  buftiel  or  two  of  hops,  and  let  a  man  go  into  the 
ba»,  and  with  Ihoes  that  have  no  heels,  tread  the 
hops  down  on  every  fide,  as  hard  as  he  can,  till 
they  lie  clofe.  Let  more  hops  be  then  call  into 
the  bag,  and  be  trodden  down,  as  before ;  and 
continue  this  till  the  bag  is  full.  When  that  is 
done,  untie  it  from  the  hoop,  let  it  down,  and  few 
up  it’s  mouth  as  clofe  as  you  can ;  obferving  at 
the  fame  time  to  tie  up_  fome  hops  in  the  upper 
corners,  as  was  done  before  in  the  lov/er.  •  The 
harder  the  hops  are  preffed,  and  the  clofer  and 
thicker  the  bag  is,  the  longer  and  better  the  hops 
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When  they  are  thus  bagged,  lay  them  upon  a 
boarded  floor,  and  in  a  dry  place ;  for  dampneis 
would  injure  them  greatly.  At  the  fame  time  ad 
proper  meafures  muft  be  taken  to  guaid  agasnii 
rats"  and  mice,  which,  though  they  do  not  eat 
hops,  are  very  apt  to  fpoil  them,  by  making  nefts 
and  lodging  in  them. 

Some  in  treading  the  hops,  ufe  a  firty  pound 
we'„ht,  fattened  to  a  rope  and  placed  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  bag.  The  man  in  the  bag  treads  about 
it  with  his  feet,  and  lifts  it  up  now  and  then,  to 
ure*is  them  the  clofer  together, 
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AS  foon  as  the  hops  are  picked,  lftrip  their 
haulm  or  vines  from  off  the  poles,  and,  as  your 
laft  work,  lay  the  poles  up  lb  that  they  may  be 
preferved.  This  is  done  either  by  (tacking,  piling, 
or  hoofing. 

The  (lacking  is  performed  thus.  Set  up  three 
poles,  like  an  ered  triangle,  or  rather  fix  poles,  lee 
into  the  ground  with  an  iron  crow,  and  placed 
circularly,  but  inclining  to  one  another  fo  as  to 
meet,  and  be  tied  faft  together  with  bands  of  the 
haulm  of  the  hops,  within  a  yard  of  the  top.  The 
poles  def  ined  for  the  fame  (lack  fhould  then  be 
e reded  fpeedily  againil  this  frame  ;  for  if  they  are 
fuffered  to  lie  on  the  ground,  efpecially  in  wet 
weather,  they  will  receive  more  damage  in  a  fort¬ 
night,  than  by  their  (landing  out,  upright,  all  the 
reft  of  the  year.  When  they  are  fet  up,  about 
three  hundred  to  a  (lack,  bind  them  round  with  a 
rope  of  twilled  haulm,  to  keep  them  together* 
By  this  means  the  outer  poles  only  are  fubjed  to 
the  injuries  of  the  weather,  and  keep  all  the  inner 
ones  dry,  excepting  at  their  tops  and  bottoms,  the 
former  of  which  are,  for  the  mo  ft  part,  expofed  to 
the  air,  as  the  latter  are  to  the  moifture  of  the 
earth.  It  is  therefore  a  good  method  to  cover  the 
top  of  the  (lacks  of  poles  with  haulm,  and  to  lay 
(lones,  bricks,  or  fand,  at  their  bottom,  to  preferve 
their  but  ends  from  rotting. 

Many  choofe  to  pile  them  up  lengthwife  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  hop-ground,  laying  three  or 
four  old  poles  athwart  at  bottom  to  preferve  them 
from  the  dampnefs  of  the  earth,  and  fetting  feve- 
ral  poles  ered  in  the  ground  on  each  fide  of  the 
pile,  to  prevent  it’s  flipping :  they  then  lay  the 
poles  on  one  another,  placing  the  fmaller  ends  in¬ 
ward,  and  the  bigger  outward  :  fo  that  the  pile 
fhould  confequently  be  fomewhat  longer  than  the 
poles  :  and  when  it  is  raffed  high  enough,  they 
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bind  it  acrofs  with  ropes  to  haulm,  to  keep  it 
upright  and  Ready,  and  then  cover  it  with  haulm, 
to  defend  the  poles  from  rain.  This  is  a  better 
method  than  the  former  :  but  the  bed  way  of  all 
to  preferve  the  poles,  is  to  build  in  the  hop-ground 
a  feed  or  two,  which  may  ferve  as  a  flicker  for 
picking  the  hops  in  dimmer,  and  for  laying  up 
the  poles  in  winter,  with  lead  danger  of  their  be¬ 
ing  hurt  or  dolen. 

FROM  October  to  March  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  in  the  hop-ground  but  to  provide  and 
bring  manure  into  it,  and  to  give  the  alleys  their 
winter’s  digging  or  plowing. 

If  you  bring  dung  into  your  ground,  be  fare  it 
be  well  rotted,  and  lay  it  on  the  alleys  to  mix  with 
the  earth,  but  not  on  the  hills ;  dung  being  apt  to 
produce  vermin,  which  are  extremely  injurious  to 
hops.  Cold  dungs,  luch  as  cows  and  hogs-dung, 
are  better  for  hops  than  horfe-dung,  uniefs  the 
foil  be  cold  and  wet,  and  then  hot  dung,  fuch  as 
that  of  fheep,  and  even  of  pigeons,  will  not  be 
improper. 

A  fcnail  dunging  every  fecond  year  is  fufficient, 
and  a  plentiful  dunging  will  ferve  for  three  years, 
if  the  foil  be  tolerably  good. 

Dung  was  formerly  more  in  ufe  for  hop-grounds 
than  it  is  at  prefect experience  having  ihewn  that 
linie,  lime-done,  gravel,  fea-fand,  marie,  efpecially 
the  fheily  marie,  aflies,  and  many  other  manures 
and  compofts,  which  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
beginning  of  this  worka  as  the  mod  proper  means 
of  correcting  the  defe£ts  of  foils,  anfwer  the  end 
better,  and  lad  much  longer. 

The  management  of  the  hop  ground  during 
the  third  and  every  fobfequent  year  (for  it  will 
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continue  to  yield  good  crops  during  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  if  it  be  rightly  cultivated),  is  the 
time  as  above  directed ;  fo  that  it  will  require 
pretty  conftant  care  and  attendance,  efpecially  from 
the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  September. 
This  you  may  lay  down  as  a  certain  rule,  that  the 
more  pains  you  take,  and  the  greater  expence  you 
are  at  in  the  due  culture  of  the  ground  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  hops,  the  greater  will  be  your 
profit. 

<THE  charge  of  an  acre  of  hop-ground,  in 
mod  parts  of  England  where  hops  are  cultivat¬ 
ed,  is  computed  thus:  3/.  for  the  hufbandry,  4 L 
for  the  wear  of  the  poles,  5/.  for  picking  and 
drying,  1  /.  10  s.  for  dung,  1  /.  for  rent,  and  10  $a 
for  tythe  ;  in  all  1 5  /.  a  year  :  but  in  fome  places 
they  pay  4  or  5  L  an  acre  yearly  for  the  rent  of 
the  land. 

The  hop-planters  in  England  commonly  agree 
with  hop-drdfers,  to  do,  for  3 1.  to  3/.  iox.  an 
acre,  all  the  hufbandry  part,  in  which  is  included 
the  fummer  and  winter  digging  of  the  ground,  the 
pruning  and  dreffing  of  the  hops  and  hills,  the  poling 
and  tying,  feveral  hoeings  and  making  up  the  hills 
from  time  to  time,  the  laying  of  the  dung  on  the 
ground,  and  all  other  work,  except  the  bringing  of 
the  dung  to  the  ground’,  and  the  picking  and  dry¬ 
ing  of  the  hops,  which  lad  bufmelTes  are  per¬ 
formed  by  others :  fo  that  a  gentleman  has  little 
trouble  with  his  hop-ground :  —  he  need  only  be 
careful  that  the  undertaker  does  every  part  of  the 
work  in  it’s  proper  feafon  *,  and  it  is  fo  much  the 
intereft  of  the  undertaker  to  be  punctual  in  this* 
that,  if  he  negledts  hoeing  when  the  weeds  appear* 
he  will,  by  fuch  neglect,  greatly  multiply  his 
trouble  and  labour  in  rooting  them  out  afterwards. 
An  Englifh  acre  requires  about  three  thoufand 
poles,,  the  price  of  which  varies  according  to  their 
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fize.  In  feveral  places,  it  is  ufual  to  give  as  many 
(hillings  for  an  hundred  poles,  as  the  poles  are  feet 
long;  fo  that,  for  an  hundred  poles  of  twenty  feet 
long,  they  give  twenty  (hillings  :  but  where  poles 
are  in  great  plenty,  they  give  but  fifteen  (hillings 
for  thole  of  that  length.  A  recruit  of  five  hundred 
poles  yearly  will  keep  an  acre  of  hop-ground  in 
conftant  repair:  fo  that  poles  are  about  a  third  part 
of  the  yearly  charge,  the  picking  and  drying  are 
e fli mated  at  another  third,  and  the  reft  is  laid  out 
in  the  managing  of  the  ground. 

The  hop-planters  in  England  reckon  that  they 
have  but  a  moderate  return  when  the  produce  of 
an  acre  of  hops  does  not  fell  for  more  than  thirty 
pounds.  They  frequently  have  fifty,  fixty,  eighty, 
or  an  hundred  pounds  for  an  acre ;  nay,  fame 
have  got  confiderably  more  than  even  this  laft 
fum  for  every  acre  of  hops,  at  a  time  when  the 
crops  of  other  hop-grounds  have  failed  in  general, 
and  theirs  have  fucceeded.  But  if,  on  one  hand, 
fuch  extraordinary  profit,  being  very  uncertain,  is 
not  to  be  depended  on ;  fo,  on  the  other,  it  fhould 
not  be  paired  over  quite  un-noticed,  becaufe  it  is 
among  the  chances  which  may  make  amends  for 
failing  years.  —  Upon  the  whole,  if  the  total 
charge  of  an  acre  of  hops  is  computed,  as  above, 
at  fifteen  pounds  a  year,  and  it’s  produce,  at  an 
average  of  years,  at  thirty  pounds  only,  the  clear 
profit  from  an  acre  will  be  fifteen  pounds  a  year. 

Though  it  be  common  in  England  to  fee  ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  or  more  acres  of  hop-ground  in 
the  hands  of  one  man  *,  and  though  fome  who 
fpare  neither  care,  induftry,  or  expence,  to  make 
their  plantations  of  this  kind  flourifh,  receive  two 
thoufand  pounds  a  year  for  their  hops,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  high  price  of  labour,  manure,  and 
every  other  article  relating  to  their  proper  manage¬ 
ment ;  yet  the  intelligent  hufbandman  will  ealily 
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perceive,  that  it  is  not  prudent  for  poor  farmers,  or 
men  of  Imall  fortune,  to  engage  far  in  this  branch 
of  improvement:  for  it  requires  a  pretty  confide- 
rable  dock  at  firth  to  cultivate  a  large  plantation, 
to  furnilh  it  with  poles,  and  to  perform  every 
other  requifite.  The  expence  will  neceffarily  be 
great,  and  the  undertaker  m u ft  expert  to  lie  out 
of  his  money  for  two  or  three  years,  before  he  can 
have  any  return  of  profit  ♦,  —  and  even  when  his 
hops  do  come  to  their  bearing  date,  and  he  is  in 
hopes  of  making  good  the  charges  he  has  been 
at,  a  bad  feafon  may  fruftrate  his  expedlation.  — 
Small  parcels  of  hops,  fuitable  to  the  abilities  of 
the  farmer,  for  even  the  pooreft  may  eafily  fpare 
time  and  labour  to  plant  a  few  of  them  in  a 
corner  of  his  garden,  or  other  ground,  and  to  fet  ~ 
Tallies,  willows,  or  afh  for  poles  in  his  hedges  or 
elfewhere,  will  yield  him  a  pretty  profit,  without 
his  laying  out  any  money  :  —  fo  that,  in  fetting 
forth  the  expences  and  rifk  which  attend  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  hops,  I  mean  only  to  caution  tne 
hufbandman,  whofe  circurnftances  are  but  mid¬ 
dling,  againlt  embarking  too  far  in  this  branch  of 
agriculture. 

GROUND  that  is  fit  for  the  raifing  of  hops,  is 
alfo  fit  for  the  raifing  of  Hop-poles  of  one  kind 
or  other.  But  to  be  more  particular  :  low,  wet,  cold, 
marfny,  boggy  foils,  or  fuch  as  are  fituated  near 
rivers,  are  fit  for  all  the  aquatic  forts,  fuch  as 
poplars,  abeles,  alders,  willows,  ofiers,  and  Tallies, 
which  will  produce  hop-poles  in  four  or  live  years 
from  their  firft  planting.  If  the  foil  be  dry  and 
warm,  or  a  drong  mellow  rich  loam,  the  alTi  and 
the  chefnut,  which  make  the  bed  poles  for  hops, 
will  thrive  greatly  therein,  and  be  fit  for  poles  in 
nine  or  ten  years  from  the  time  of  fetting  them  : 
and  if  thefe  are  planted  around  the  hop  ground. 
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they  will  both  (helter  the  ground,  and  afford  ar 
fupply  of  poles,  without  the  expence  of  carriage* 
Elms  alfo  are  quick  growers  ;  and  when  they  arc 
planted  clofe  together,  they  (hoot  up  tall  and  ft  rail, 
and  make  good  poles. 

A(h  and  chefnut  poles,  bat  efpecially  thofe  of 
chefnut,  are  fo  tough  and  durable,  that  three  fets- 
of  them  will  laft  twenty  years :  but  poles  of  alder,- 
poplar,  abele,  ofiers,  or  Tallies  foon  rot,  or  become 
brittle;  fo  that  five  fets  of  them,  at  lead,  will  be 
requifite  within  that  time.  The  aquatic  kinds  are 
therefore  to  be  efteemed  only  for  a  fi'rft  fupply, 
till  the  plantations  of  afh  and  chefnut  become  fit 
for  the  future  recruit  of  the  hop-ground. 

If  the  ground  in  which  you  dcfign  to  plant 
alders,  poplars,  abeles,  willows,  ofiers,  or  Tallies,- 
be  very  wet,  make  drains  in  it  to  carry  off  the 
fuper- abundant  water  :  then,  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  dig  the  whole  ground  as  deep  as  you  can, 
divide  it  into  ridges  or  beds  fix  feet  wide,  and 
make  a  fmall  trench  of  a  foot  and  an  half  wide,  and 
a  foot  deep  between  each  bed.  If  this  ground 
will  bear  plowing  well,  you  may  fave  yourfelf 
fame  expence ;  but  you  will  find  that  trenching 
with  the  fpade  will  make  ample  amends  for  the 
charge,  by  the  quicker  and  ftronger  growth  of 
the  Trees.  The  ground  being  thus  prepared,  fet 
about  planting  it  in  February  following.  Poplars 
and  abeles  are  generally  propagated  from  fuckers-, 
and  thefe  fhould  be  planted  as  (hallow  as  poffible : 
but  they  may  alfo  be  increafed  from  large  cuttings 
or  truncheons,  or  from  branches  of  the  laft  year’s 
growth.  Alders,  willows,  fallies,  and  ofiers  are 
propagated  from  large  cuttings  or  truncheons  a 
foot  and  an  half  or  two  feet  long*  and  the  thicker 
they  are  the  better  they  will- be. 

The  truncheons  (hould  be  cut  (loping  at  the 
ends,  and  there  (hould-  be  two-  or  three  eyes  to¬ 
wards  each  end.  When  you  plant  them,  fet  them 

three" 
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three  feet  afunder,  and  do  not  drive  them  down 
perpendicularly,  but  place  them  (loping  in  the 
earth,  leaving  about  fix  inches  above  ground,, 
Take  care  not  to  bruife  or  drip  off  the  bark  in 
thruding  them  into  the  earth  ■  but,  to  prevent 
this  in  ground  that  is  (tiff  and  hard,  make  a 
hole  with  an  iron  crow,  or  with  a  fetting-dick, 
then  put  them  into  it,  and  afterwads  clofe  up  the 
holes  very  firmly  about  them,  with  fine  mould.  If 
the  ground  is  loofe,  there  will  be  no  occafion  for 
making  holes  with  a  dick. 

Thefe  plantations  fhould  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds  during  the  two  Jfird  years,  by  frequent  hoe¬ 
ing:  after  that,  they  will  of  themfelves  keep  down 
all  weeds.  AH  fide- buds  or  (hoots  mud  be  care¬ 
fully  rubbed  off  in  the  beginning  of  every  feafon, 
to  make  the  plants  grow  the  taller  and  draiter. 
Preferve  at  firft  but  one  good  leading  (hoot,  or  two 
at  mod,  on  thefe  truncheons,  and  in  four  or  five 
years  they  will  be  large  enough  to  make  poles. 
When  thefe  are  cut  down,  you  may  preferve  five 
or  fix  good  (hoots  on  each  dock,  and  thin  them 
as  you  find  occafion.  Lay  the  cuttings  of  alder  in 
water  for  the  fpace  of  two  days  before  you  plant 
them ;  and  let  the  poles  from  all  thefe  trees  be 
cut  either  in  October  before  winter  comes'  on,  or 
in  February  when  the  winter  colds  are  pad. 

A(h  thrives  bed  in  the  riched  foil,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  raifed  from  it’s  feed,  commonly  called  keys : 
for  the  fuckers  of  this  tree  fddorn  have  good 
roots,  nor  do  they  grow  with  near  fo  much  vigour 
as  thofe  which  are  raifed  from  keys.  Thefe  keys  are 
gathered  about  the  end  of  November,  when  they 
begin  to  fall,  or  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
They  fhould  then  be  buried  in  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  placing  a  layer  of  keys  and  a  layer  of 
..mould  alternately  till  the  hole  is  full,  and  they 
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fhould  remain  there  till  the  February  twelve- 
month,  when  they  fhould  be  taken  up  and  fown 
in  feed-beds;  or  they  may  at  firft  be  put  into  feed- 
beds,  where  they  fhould  not  be  buried  above  two 
inches  deep  at  mod :  but  ftill  they  will  not  come 
up  till  the  fecond  fpring  after  lowing.  During 
this  time,  they  fhould  be  carefully  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  and  watered  in  very  dry  and  hot  weather. 

When  the  young  plants  of  afh  are  come  up, 
they  mull  be  watered  during  the  fpring  and  hum¬ 
mer,  if  the  feafon  be  dry,  and  kept  conftantly 
weeded.  In  Oftober  following,  take  them  out  of 
the  feed- bed  with  a  trowel,  to  prevent  their  roots 
being  (trained  in  drawing;  for  when  this  happens, 
they  not  only  never  grow  well,  out  generally 
perith,  after  they  are  tranfplanted.  When  you  re¬ 
move  them  from  the  feed-bed  to  the  nurfery 
ground,  prune  off  their  downright  or  tap¬ 
roots,  but  not  any  of  their  fide  roots.  Their  tops 
mull  not  be  cut  in  any  manner  till  the  fecond 
year  after  tranfplanting,  but  then  their  heads 
fhould  be  cut  off  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
ground,  becaufc  this  will  make  them  Ihoot  with 

o-reat  vigour  in  the  next  fpring. 

°  If  the  feedlings  are  ftnall  at  the  end  of  the  firft 
vear,  it  is  beft  to  let  them  remain  in  the  feed- beds 
a  year  or  two  longer,  until  they  are  large  enough 
to  tranfpknt,  which  is  when  they  are  about  the 
hignels  of  a  goofe-quill.  Let  the  nurfery  ground 
be^well  dug,  made  very  fine,  and  cleared  thorough¬ 
ly  from  weeds :  then,  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
tranfpknt  the  feedlings  into  beds  in  it,  fetting 
them  a  foot  afunder  every  way,  in  ftrait  lines, 
and  leaving  an  alley  two  feet  wide  after  every 
fourth  row.  When  they  have  continued  in  this 
nurfery  two  or  three  years  at  moll,  they  lhould 
be  tranfplanted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain. 
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In  tranfplanting  them  from  the  nurfery,  which 
Ifoould  be  done  in  Odober,  of  in  February  if  you 
have  flipt  that  time,  take  care  not  to  bruife  or 
fpoii  the  roots,  and  preferve  as  much  earth  about 
them  as  you  can.  Let  the  ground  be  well  dug 
and  prepared  fome  time  before  hand,  and  fet  the 
plants  of  a(h  in  it  three  or  four  feet  afunder.  This 
foil  fhould  be  good,  and  not  wet ;  and  it  fhould 
be  hoed  and  dug  frequently  about  the  plants  dur¬ 
ing  at  lead  the  fir  ft  year  or  two  after  their  being 
tranfplanted. 

Another  method  of  raifing  coppices  or  planta¬ 
tions  of  a  Hi,  which  is  attended  with  lefs  charge 
and  trouble  than  the  former,  and  feldom  fails  of 
fuccefs,  is  this  : 

Make  choice  of  very  good  land,  and  after  giving 
it  a  fummer’s  plowing  to  mellow  it,  and  to  deftroy 
the  roots  of  weeds  ^nd  grafs,  especially  couch- 
grafs,  prepare  it  for  barley  to  be  fown  in  the 
fpring,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  you  fow  your 
barley,  fow  alfo  alh-keys,  but  not  at  all  thick.  By 
this  means,  as  the  keys  will  not  come  up  till  the 
next  fpring  after  fowing,  you  will  have  the  benefit 
of  a  crop  of  barley  the  firft  year.  Early  in  the 
fpring  following,  give  the  land  a  hoeing,  which, 
though  it  fhould  be  little  more  than  fuperficial, 
will  help  to  mellow  the  earth,  and  loofen  it  fo  that 
the  tender  (hoots  of  the  feeds  will  pierce  eafily 
through  it. 

When  the  young  feedlings  have  rifen  high 
enough  to  (land  the  hoe,  thin  them  fo  as  to 
leave  but  one  promifing  plant  at  the  diftance  of 
four  or  five  feet  from  each  other.  The  oftener  the 
earth  is  fcirred  about  the  feedlings  by  hoeing 
it,  toe  better  they  will  tnrive.  In  the  beginning 
of  tne  following  winter,  the  furface  of  the  ground 
fnould  be  lightly  dug  about  half  a  Epic  deep,  that 
the  tender  fibres  may  eafily  (trike  therein.  :  after- 
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wards  it  (hould  be  hoed  in  the  fpring,  when  the 
weeds  begin  to  rife  •,  and  thefe  works  fhould  be 
continued  till  the  (hade  of  the  nurfery  prevents 
the  farther  growth  of  weeds,  which  it  will  do  at 
the  end  of  three  or  four  years. 

There  is  likewife  another  way  of  planting  young 
trees,  which  has  been  pra&ifed  with  fuccefs  in 
feveral  places  at  a  fmall  expence,  and  may  be  thus 
applied  to  the  raifing  of  hop-poles.  Choofe  a 
piece  of  ley-ground,  of  a  proper  foil,  and  ihel- 
tered  on  all  (ides,  efpecially  the  Wefi ,  and  lay  it 
out  in  ridges,  as  for  potatoes,  making  trenches  a 
foot  and  an  half  wide  and  two  or  three  fpits  deep  : 
when  you  have  laid  the  upper  fod  on  one  fide  of 
the  trench,  with  the  grafs  fide  downward,  break 
the  mould  of  it  fine,  and  throw  a  little  trio^e  fine 
earth  from  the  trench  upon  it:,  then  take  a  young; 
afh  from  about  ten  to  fifteen  inches  long,  having 
before  cut  off  the  head  to  that  length,  and  lay  it 
on  the  fine  earth,  with  the  roots  turned  inwards, 
as  in  the  planting  of  quicks  *,  then  cover  it  with 
three  or  four  inches  thick  of  fine  mould  taken 
from  the  trench,  but  leave  about  two  inches  of 
the  top  of  the  plant  uncovered  on  the  fide  of  the 
french.  At  two  or  three  feet  diftance  fet  another 
afn,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fo  proceed  till  you 
have  planted  the  whole  field.  When  you  have  laid 
the  frefh  mould  on  the  roots,  cut  the  grafs  fods 
which  lie  between  each  plant,  and  lay  them  over 
the  fine  mould  upon  the  plant  with  their  earth 
fide  doward  \  by  which  means  the  plants  will  have 
fmall  hillocks  of  good  mould  about  them,  fuffi- 
cicent  to  defend  them  from  drying  winds  and  from 
the  heat  of  the  fun.  Let  the  ridges  be  fix  or  level* 
feet  wide  *,  in  which  cafe  the  trees  will  be  two  or 
three  feet  afunder  in  the  row,  and  each  row  will 
be  fix  or  feven  feetdifhnt  from  another*,  fo  that 

all  the  trees  will  have  fufficient  air,  and  room  to 
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fpread  their  roots,  and  may  be  very  eafily  hoed 
or  weeded.  In  planting  trees  after  this  manner* 
you  dig  but  about  a  fourth  of  the  ground  :  but 
for  feveral  years  after,  and  until  the  trees  are 
grown  up  to  be  large  and  fpreading,  half  of  the 
ridge  may  be  made  ufe  of  either  for  potatoes  or 
for  any  other  fruit  or  grain. 

It  is  recommended  as  very  material  to  the 
growth  of  trees  planted  in  this  manner,  that  the 
trenches  be  made  from  the  South-weft  to  the 
North-eaft,  fo  that  all  the  young  trees  may  lie 
facing  the  fouth-eaft,  by  which  means  they  will 
have  the  benefit  of  the  fun,  with  lead  danger  of 
being  injured  by  the  Weft,  or  North-weft  winds, 
which  flint  the  growth  of  all  young  trees  that  lie 
expofed  to  them. 

Elms,  beech,  and  many  other  trees  may  be 
raifed  in  great  plenty,  by  planting  in  fine  mould 
the  final!  fhooots  of  the  laft  year’s  growth,  after 
they  have  been  flipped  off  from  the  larger  branches. 
One  large  tree  will  furnifh  a  great  number  of 
fuch  flioots,  which  fhould  be  fet  in  February,  with 
their  tops  on,  and  watered  in  the  fpring.  Thefe 
plants  feldom  fail  •,  and  they  furnifh  a  fupply  of 
trees  much  fooner  than  can  be  obtained  from 
fuckers,  layers,  or  feeds. 

Some  advife  the  fowing  of  chefnuts,  acorns, 
and  hazle-nuts  with  afh-keys  ;  becaufe  fay  they,  as 
fome  of  thefe  flrike  their  roots  deeper  than  others, 
they  are  iefs  liable  to  rob  one  another  of  their  due 
nourifhrnent,  than  if  they  all  rooted  at  the  fame 
depth.  Thefe  nuts  fhould  be  kept  in  moift  fand 
from  the  time  of  their  being  gathered  till  they 
are  fown,  or  otherwife  their  kernels  willfhrive!  and 
perifo. 

Chefnuts  make  admirable  poles.  They  fhould 
be  fown  in  deep  drills,  and  managed  afterwards  as 
the  afh» 
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At  nine  or  ten  years  growth,  the  afh  may  be 
cut  for  poles ;  and  after  the  fir  ft  cutting,  each 
flock  will  throw  out  four  or  five  good  (hoots  at 
leaft,  which  will  be  fit  for  poles  in  feven  or  eight 
years  after. 

The  feafon  of  the  year  for  cutting  a  Cm poles  is 
about  the  middle  of  December,  when  their  fap  is 
010ft  condenfed  by  the  winter’s  cold;  and  in  the 
fpring  .'following'1  they  will  fboct  up  again  with 
vigour.  Care  fhotftd  be  taken  to  cut  them  oft 
Hoping  at  about  fix  inches  above  ground.  Some 
recommend  that  the  face  of  the  cut  be  towards 
the  fouth,  that  the  fun  may  the  fooner  heal  the 
wound,  by  drawing  up  the  natural  juices  to  the 
furface  of  the  cut,  and  drying  them  there  ;  by 
which  means  the  remaining  ftump  or  flock  will 
be  lefs  apt  to  foak  in  wet  :  but  others  are  afraid, 
that  if  the  cuts  tie  towards  the  fouth,  they  will  be 
more  liable  to  crack,  open,  and  let  in  rain.  Ex¬ 
perience  muft  determine  which  way  is  beft  ;  or 
whether  it  be  not  worth  while  to  cover  thefe 
wounds  with  the  fame  fort  of  prepared  clay,  or 
compoft,  as  is  ufed  for  grafting. 

I  hardly  need  to  repeat  here  the  caution  before 
given  in'  fimllar  cafes,  viz.  that  all  plantations  of 
young  trees  fhould  be  cpnftandy  fenced  in  and 
guarded  fo  that’  no  cattle  may 'at  any  time  be  able 
to  b  oyfe  upon  them,  which  they  will  not  fail  to 
do,  if  they  can  get  at  them  :  for  if  the  leading 
.(hoots  be  bitten  oft*,  there  is  an  end  of  that 
growth,  and  the,  only  remaining  chance  then  is, 
to  cut  down  ail  fuch  trees  as  have  been  thus 
cropped,  to  within  -fix  inches  of  the  ground. 

Hops  are,, like  other  vegetables,  liable  to  va¬ 
rious  accidents  and  diftempers,  the  principal  and 
rnoft  fatal  of  which  are'  the  fly,  the  fen  or  mould, 
the  mildew,  and  what  the  planters  call  fire-blafts.. 
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The  reverend  Dr.  Hales,  treating  of  this  fubjed 
In  his  excellent  Treatife  of  Vegetable  Statics, 
gives  us  the  following  account  of  the  ft  ate  of  hops 
in  Kent,  in  the  year  1725,  which  he  received  from 
Mr.  Auften  of  Canterbury,  who  was  a  very  great 

planter,  and  an  accurate  obferver. 

C4  In  mid  April,  not  halt  the  (boots  appealed 
above  ground  ;  fo  that  the  planters  knew  not  how 

to  pole  them  to  the  beft  advantage. 

“  Upon  opening  the  hills,  this  defed  of  the 
fhoot  was  found  to  be  owing  to  the  multitude  and 
variety  of  vermin  that  lay  preying  upon  the  roots, 
and  of  which  the  increafe  was  imputed  to  a  long 
and  almoft  uninterrupted  feries  of  dry  weather  for 
three  months  before.  T  owards  the  end  of  April, 
many  of  the  hop  vines  were  infefted  with  flies. 

65  About  the  20th  of  May  there  was  a  very  un¬ 
equal  appearance,  fome  vines  being  run  feven 
feet,  others  not  above  three  or  four,  fome  juft  tied 
to  poles,  and  fome  not  viiible^  and  this  GifpropQt- 
tionate  inequality  in  their  fize  continued  through 
the  whole  time  of  their  growth. 

“  The  flies  now  appeared  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  forwardeft  vines,  out  not  in  fuch  numbers  hcie 
as  they  did  in  moft  other  places.  About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June  the  flies  increafed,  yet  not  fo  as  to 
endanger  the  cropj  but  in  diftant  plantations  they 
were  exceedingly  multiplied,  io  as  to  iwarm  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  month. 

tc  On  the  27th  of  June  fome  fpecks  of  fen  ap¬ 
peared.  From  this  day  to  the  pin  of  July  the 
weather  was  very  dry.  At  this  time,  when  it  was 
faid  that  the  hops  in  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom 
looked  black  and  fickly,  and  .  feemed  paft  re¬ 
covery,  ours  held  out  pretty  well,  m  the  opinion 
of  the  moft  fkilful  planters.  The  great  leaves 
were  indeed  difcoloured,  and  a  little  withered,  and 
the  fen  was  lomewhat  increafed.. 
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46  From  the  9th  of  July  to  the  23d,  the  fen 
increafed  a  great  deal ;  but  the  flies  and  lice  de- 
creafed,  it  raining  much  daily.  In  a  week  more* 
the  fen,  which  Teemed  to  be  almoft  at  a  (land, 
was  confiderably  increafed,  efpeciaHy  in  thofe  lands 
where  it  firfh  appeared. 

46  About  the  middle  of  Auguft  the  vines  had 
done  growing  both  in  ftem  and  branch,  and  the 
forwarded:  began  to  be  in  hop,  the  reft  in 
bloom :  the  fen  continued  fpreacjing  where  it  was 
not  before  perceived  ,  and  not  only  the  leaves* 
but  many  of  the  burs  alfo  were  tainted  with  it. 

46  About  the  20th  of  Auguft  fame  of  the  hops 
were  infedled  with  the  fen,  and  whole  branches 
were  corrupted  by  it.  Half  the  plantations  had 
efc aped  pretty  well  hitherto,  and  from  this  time 
the  fen  increafed  but  little  :  but  feveral  days  of 
wind  and  rain  in  the  following  week  diftorted  the 
plants  fo  that  many  of  them  began  t%  dwindle, 
and  at  laft  came  to  nothing  ;  and  of  thofe  which 
then  remained  in  bloom,  fame  never  turned  to 
hops,  whilft  many  of  thofe  which  did  were  lo 
fmall,  that  they  fcarcely  exceeded  the  flze  of  a 
good  large  bur. 

“  We  did  not  begin  to  pick  till  the  8th  of 
September,  which  is  eighteen  days  later  than  we 
began  before.  The  crop  was  little  above  two 
hundred  on  an  acre  of  ground,  and  not  good.  The 
belt  hops  fold  this  year  at  Way-hill  for  16/.  the 
hundred.53 

As  a  farther  means  of  inveftigating  of  the  caufe 
or  this  pernicious  diftemper.  Dr.  Hales  relates  the 
following  experiments,  which  he  himielf  made  on 
hops.  —  In  the  month  of  July,  he  cut  off  two 
thriving  hop  vines,  near  to  the  ground,  in  a  thick 
fhady  part  of  the  garden,  and  left  the  pole  ftill 
{landing,  He  ftripped  the  leaves  from  off  one  of 
theie  vines  and  left  them  on  the  other,  and  then 

let 
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let  their  Items  in  known  quantities  of  water  in  little 
bottles.  That  with  leaves  imbibed  in  a  twelve 
hours  day*  four  ounces,  and  that  without  leaves 

jonly  three  fourths  of  one  ounce. 

He  took  another  hop  pole  with  it’s  vines  on  it, 
and  having  carried  it  out  of  tne  hop-ground  into 
a  free  and  open  expofure,  thefe  plants  imbibed 
and  perfpired  there  double  the  quantity  of  the 
before  mentioned  which  had  leaves  on  it,  in  the 
boo  ground.  Thisfeems  to  indicate  that  the  reafon 
why  ^  the  hop  vines  on  the  outfide  of  gardens, 
where  they  are  moll:  expofed  to  the  air,  are  ihort 
and  poor,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  in  the  rnidole  of 
the  ground,  is,  became,  being  much  dner  there, 
their  fibres  harden  looner,  and  theretore  they  can¬ 
not  grow  fo  kindly  as  thole  in  tne  middle  01  the 
ground,  which,  by  the  (hade  and  fhelter  they 
afford  each  other,  are  always  kept  moiftei  and 
more  du6f ile. 

From  this  perfpiration  of  their  fluid,  tne  lame 
attentive  obferver  of  nature  forms  the  following 
calculation.  - —  There  being  a  thoufand  hills  in  an 
acre  of  hop  ground,  and  each  hill  having  three 
poles,  and  each  pole  three  vines,  the  number  of 
vines  will  be  9000,  each  of  which  perfpiring  four 
ounces,  the  futn  of  all  the  ounces  perfpired  by  an 
acre  in  twelve  hours  of  day  will  be  36000  n 
15750000  grains  £2  62007  cubic  inches,  or  220 
gallons,  which  being  divided  by  627 2640,  the 
number  of  fquare  inches  in  an  acre,  it  wiil  be 
found,  that  the  quantity  of  liquor  perfpired  by  all 
the  hop  vines  will  be  equal  to  an  area  ot  liquoi  as 
broad  as  an  acre,  and  part  of  an  inch  deep,  be¬ 
sides  what  is  evaporated  from  the  earth. 

Now  this  quantity  of  moifture,  in  a  kindly  date 
of  the  air,  if  daily  carried  of,  is  fufficient  to  keep 
the  hops  in  a  healthy  date-,  but  in  a  rainy  moift 
date  of  air,  without  a  due  mixture  of  dry  weather, 

too  much  moidure  hovers  about  the  hops}  io  as 

to 
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to  hinder,  in  fame  meafure,  the  kindly  perfpira- 
tion  of  the  leaves,  whereby  the  ftagnating  fap  cor¬ 
rupts,  and  breeds  mouldy  fen,  which  often  fpoils 
■whole  trafts  of  till  then  flourifhing  hop-grounds. 

This  was  the  cafe  in  the  year  1723,  when,  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  days,  almofl  continual  rains 
fell,  about  the  latter  half  of  July,  after  four  months 
of  drv  weather  ;  upon  which  the  mod  flourifhing 
and  promifrng  hops  were  all  infefted  with  mould, 
or  fen,  in  their  leaves  and  fruit,  while  the  then 
poor  and  unpromiling  hops  cfcaped,  and  produc¬ 
ed  plenty,  becaufe  they,  being  fmall,  did  not 
perfpire  fo  great  a  quantity  as  others,  nor  did 
they  confine  the  perfpired  vapour  fo  much  as  the 
|arae  thriving  vines  did  in  their  ihady  thickets. 

The  planters  of  hops  remark,  that  when  a  mould, 
or  fen,  has  once  got  pofleffion  or  any  part  of  the 
ground,  it  foon  over  runs  the  whole,  and  that  even 
the  grafs,  and  other  herbs  under  the  hops,  are  in- 
fedVd  with  it.  The  reafon  probably  is,  that  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  fmall  feeds  of  this  quick  growing  mould, 
or  mots  (for  fuch  in  fact  it  is),  coming  foon  to  ma¬ 
turity,  are  eafily  blown  over  the  whole  ground  •, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  fame  cauie,  viz. 
to  the  remaining  difperfed  feeds  of  the  preceeding 
wear’s  fen,  that  fome ,  grounds  are  infefted  with 
thjs  diftemper  for  feveral  years  running.  The 
means  before  pointed  out  1  for  curing  the  rnofs  on 
frV't  trees  fhouid  therefore  be  affiduoufly  recurred 
to  here,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  they  can  be  applied  to 
hops  ;  and,  at  all  events,  particular  care  fhouid  be 
taken' to  keep  the  land  always  in  fine  tilth,  con- 
iCantly  free  from  weeds,  arid  to  burn  all  the  fenny 
hop  vines,  in  a  place  remote  from  the  garden,  as 
f  o*n  as  they  are  picked.  V7e  have  already  feen  b 
nces  of  the  cure  of  mofs  upon  fruit  trees,  by 


tai 
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iheufe  of  hog’s  dung;  and  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  fame  remedy  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  mouldy,  or  molly,  hops. 

Mr.  Auden,  of  Canterbury,  obferves  that  the 
fen  is  more  fatal  to  thofe  grounds  which  lie  low 
and  are  clofely  flickered,  than  to  fuch  as  have  a 
high,  and  open  fituation  *,  to  thofe  that  lie  fhelving 
to^the  north,  more  than  to  thofe  whofe  dope  is 
towards  the  fouth  *,  to  the  middle  of  hop-grounds, 
more  than  to  their  outfides,  and  to  dry  and  light 
grounds  more  than  to  moift  and  it  iff  foils.  This 
was  very  apparent  throughout  his  plantations, where 
the  land  was  prepared  and  planted  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  at  the  fame  time. 

The  conjectures  which  have  been  offered  in  for¬ 
mer  parts  of  this  workc  concerning  the  caufes  and 
nature  of  honey-dews  and  of  mildew,  together 
with  the  account  of  the  methods  which  have  been, 
or  may  be,  ufed  with  the  greated  probability  of 
fuccefs,  either  to  guard  againd  them,  or  in  fom e 
meafure  prevent  their  bad  confequences,  are, 
though  there  applied  particularly  to  corn  and  to 
fruit  trees,  likewife  applicable  to  hops.  I  dial! 
therefore  only  add  here,  that  the  honey  dews  are 
mod  apt  to  fall  upon  hops  a  little  before  the 
middle  of  June,  and  that,  by  the  middle  of  July, 
they  turn  their  leaves  black,  and  make  them  dink. 
.—The  mildew  which  lights  upon  hops  is  a  white 
dew,  that  falls  in  fummer  at  fun-rife,  chiefly  when 
the  hops  are  in  dower.  It’s  fall  is  fo  unequal,  that 
it  fometi tries  embraces  a  whole  didridb,  and  fome- 
times  only  parts  of  it.  This  dew  dries  up  the 
hops,  withers  and  confumes  their  leaves,  and  con¬ 
sequently  ruins  the  crop.  “There  is”,  fay  the 
authors  of  the  Journal  Oeconomique ,  whofe  account 
of  this  didmper,  to  which  hops  are  extremely 

c  See  VoL  II.  /.  409 — 418,  and  Fol.  IV./.  304 — 315. 

liable, 
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liable,  I  (hall  copy  here  d,  “  no  other  remedy  from 
nature  againft  this  mifchance,  except  rain  fufficienc 
to  wafh  the  plant,  and  clear  it  entirely  from  this 
fatal  dew :  but  as  rain  feldom  comes  quite  feafo- 
nably  to  the  relief  of  the  plant  thus  affected,  artifi¬ 
cial  means  have  been  fought,  for  infuring  it 
againft  this  acccident.  Some  have  furrounded 
their  hop- grounds  with  hogs  dung;  others  have 
employed  per  fons  to  go  through  the  ground  with 
^veflels  full  of  beech  allies,  and  to  throw  them  up¬ 
on  the  hops  while  the  mildew  was  falling  ;  and 
both  ftd.es,  profiting  by  their  experience,  pretend 
to  have  found  a  fpecific  prefervative  againft  the 
bad  effiefe  of  the  mildew.  They  have  even  pro¬ 
ceeded  fo  far,  as  that  each  fide  affirm  their’s  to  be 
the  only  remedy.  Thole  who  ufe  hog  dong  fay,  that 
the  afti.es  may  probably  hinder  the  adtion  of  the  dew 
upon  the  plant;  but  that  they  muft,  at  the  fame 
time,  flop  up  it’s  pores,  and  deprive  the  foil  of  it’s 
humidity  ;  a  cireumftance  equally  ruinous  to  the 
plant :  and  that,  befides,  beech  is  not  to  be  found 
every  where,  and  if  it  mull:  be  brought  from  afar^ 
the  remedy  would  in  fome  meafu re  become  imprac¬ 
ticable,  by  the  fcarcity  and  difficulty  of  procuring 
it.  —  The  partifans  of  the  allies  fay,  that  they 
cannot  comprehend  how  hog  dung  laid  round  the 
hop-ground  in  the  fpring,  fhould  preferve  fuch 
virtue  as  to  deftroy  the  bad  quality  of  this  mil¬ 
dew  in  the  fu miner.  In  fhort,  to  render  this  dif- 
cuflion  complete,  each  fide  alledges,  that  the  trials 
which  they  have  made  of  the  other’s  remedy  did 
not  fucceed.55 

d  Or  rather,  not  having  the  original  of  that  work  at  prefenf 
by  me,  I  ilia’ll  take  it  from  the  Seled  EJfays  on  Commerce ,  Agri¬ 
culture.,  Mines ,  Fijheriesy  and  other  ufeful  Subjefls,  tranflated 
from  chofen  parts  of  the  Journal  Oeconomique ,  and  pubiifhedl 
here  by  MefT.  Wilfon  and  Durham,  in  the  year  175 4. 
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«  This  difpute,  the  fubjeft  of  which  is  high]/ 
tnterefting  to  all  countries  where  beer  is  the  com¬ 
mon  drink,  excited  a  naturalift  to  examine  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  mildew ;  and  with  the  afilftance  of  a 
tnicrofcope  he  percefved  it  to  be  full  of  the  eggs 
©f  little  infefts,  which  fly  in  vaft  numbers  in  the 
air  while  the  hop  is  in  bloffom.  Thefe  infefls 
gnaw  the  leaves  even  of  trees,  and,  like  others  ot 
their  fpectes,  undergo  various  metamorphofe.,. 
This  difcovery  induced  him  to  believe,  that,  as 
snfeiSs  are  not  apt  to  attack  perfeftly  healthy  trees, 
or  vigorous  plants,  but  only  fuch  as  aie.  feeble 
and  fickly  (they  being  indued  with  fuch  nice  fen- 
facions  as  to  diftinguifh  by  the  outfide  only,  per¬ 
haps  by  the  fmell,  a  plant  which  is  vitiated  within, 
though  it  may  appear  to  us  to  be  quite  fair  and 
found),  hog  dung  might  probably  give  fuch  vi- 
o-our  to  the  hop,  as  to  render  thefe  little  animals 
afraid  to  attack  it :  for  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
the  infers  which  nip  a  leaf,  leave  it  as  foon  as 
they  find  in  it  an  abundant  juice,  the  fairs  Oj, 
which,  it  may  be  prefumed,  are  two  flrong  for 
them  •,  and  that  they  fix  on  thofe  only  which  be¬ 
gin  to  decay  and  lofe  their  fap.  — -  Afhes  may  like- 
wife  have  the  power  of  hurting  them,  and  it’s  falts 
may  be  capable  of  giving  them  difturbance.  But 
late  experience  hinders  us  from,  giving  entire 
thefe  two  remedies,  and  fhews,  that  if 
they  have  fometimes  preferved  hops  from  the 
efFedts  of  the  mildew,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that 
they  will  always  anfwer  this  defirable  end.  A 
very  good  hufbandman  faw  his  hops  tpoiGd  by 
the  mildew,  notwithftanding  the  dung  with  which 
they  were  furrounded,  and  the  allies  that  were, 
thrown  upon  them  :  in  a  little  time,  the  leaves  of 
the  plants  were  covered  with  millions  of  final! 
white  infefts.  The  afhes  indeed  feemed  to  kill 

them ;  but,  as  was  obferved  above,  they  at  the 

fame 
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fame  time  deprived  the  foil  of  it’s  neceftafy 
moifture.  Defirous  of  having  his  hops,  he  re¬ 
collected  an  axiom  in  medicine,  importing,  that 
bitter  things  kill  worms :  Am  arum  necat  vermes . 
Lie  then  ordered  a  cjuantity  of  wormwood  to  be 
bruifed,  and  having  infufed  it  in  water,  he  fprink- 
led  his  hops  with  the  infufion  by  means  of  a  forc¬ 
ing  pump  :  but  he  was  too  late,  the  hops  being 
already  deftroyed.  A  clergyman  in  his  ntftgbour- 
hood,  who  was  well  verfed  in  matters  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  to  whom  he  related  his  bad  fuccefs,  an-, 
fvvered,  that  when  fuch  an  accident  happened  to 
him,  he,  without  giving  him  (elf  fo  much  trouble, 
ordered  his  people  to  ftrip  off  Immediately  all  the 
leaves  of  his  hops,  and  that,  the  ftalks  pufhing 
out  other  leaves,  he  had  at  lead  one  half,  and 
fometimes  two  thirds,  of  his  ordinary  crope” 
tc  The  publication  of  the  above  account  con¬ 
cerning  hops,”  add  the  writers  of  the  Journal 
Oeconomique  (whom  I  continue  to  copy)  in  one  of 
their  fubfequent  papers,  has  excited  a  fkilful 
farmer  to  communicate  his  experiments  on  this 
fubjed.  The  reader  will  perceive  by  following 
ex  trad:  of  his  letter,  which  we  are  impatient  to 
publifh  to  the  world,  the  obligations  that  are  due 
to  him  from  all  thofe  who  cultivate  hops,  and  the 
credit  he  deferves  in  what  he  relates. 

“  I  was  informed  fame  years  ago,  that  hog’s  dung 
4C  might  be  employed  to  great  advantage  in  hop- 
cc  gardens  :  neverthelefs,  as  I  could  not  conceive 
the  reafon  of  the  advantage  which  the  hops  de- 
rived  from  that  fort  of  dung,  I  gave  myielf  no 
<c  trouble  about  uiing  it  preferably  to  any  other:  but 
4C  having  this  laft  year  loft  almoft  all  my  hops  by 

e  This  agrees  perfe&ly  with  M.  de  Chateauvieux’s  experi¬ 
ment  of  cutting  off  the  mildewed  blades  of  corn.  See  Fol.lh 
/.  409,  410. 
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«  the  mildew,  and  having  obferved  but  one  fingle 
place  where  the  fruit  remained  entire  and  in  rt 
“  perfeft  Hate,  I  found,  upon  diligent  inquiry, 

“  that  my  fervants  had  laid  hog’s  dung  upon  that 
very  fpot,  precifely  where  t lie  mildew  had  not 
injured  the  fruit.  I  am  therefore  convinced  of 
the  good  effects  of  this  dung  in  hop-gardens, 
tc  and  the  more  fo,  as  I  am  certain  that  my  land 
cc  was  prepared  with  dung  of  all  forts,  d  he  far- 
4,4  mer  will  therefore  find  his  account  in  ufing  tor 
54  his  hop-grounds  all  his  hogs  dung,  (whicn,  it  is 
44  like  wife  to  be  confidered,  is  in  general  thought 
44  to  be  the  lead  ferviceable  to  corn  lands),  and  in 
44  covering  his  hop-trenches,  both  in  autumn  and 
56  ipring,  with  the  fame  kind  of  dung  new,  before 
“  it  is  rotten.” 

The  latter  part  of  this  letter  is  calculated^  tor 
fuch  general  utility,  that  I  cannot  refrain  rrom 
adding  it  here,  though  at  the  hazard  or  digreffmg 
from  my  prefent  fubjedt.  The  directions  given 
in  it  are  indeed  uncommon  •,  but  I  can  hardly 
fuppofe  that  the  writer  of  it  would  initance  fails, 
without  having  a  foundation  for  fo  doing.  > 

44  When  hops  are  fcarce,  their  leaves  and  fprigs 
ought  to  be  gathered,  for  feveral  ufeful  purpoles; 
but  they  muft  be  gathered  with \great  care:  no 
leaves  ihould  be  taken  but  Inch  as  are  clean, 
young,  whole,  and  green  *,  and  only  the  tips  of  the 
fprigs5  that  are  green,  young,  and  full  of  juice. 
They  muft  be  dried  in  a  very  clean  and  airy 
place. 

44  Thefe  may  be  ufed  in  brewing,  for  an  after¬ 
beer,  or  for  common  fmall  beer:  for  by  throwing 
in  the  leaves  and  Sprigs  of  hops,  that  beer  acquires 
additional  ftrength,  becomes  the  more  >7  hollo  me, 

and  will  keep  the  longer. 

44  The  leaves  and  fprigs  of  hops  are,  during 

die  qxceffive  colds  of  winter,  an  excellent  cordial 

to 
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to  cattle,  whom  they  (Lengthen  prodigioufly.  Th# 
method  of  ufing  them  is  to  i-nfufe  them  in  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  to  mix  this  infufion  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  drink  of  the  cattle. 

tc  Cattle  may  be  Rill  more  (Lengthened,  b f 
mixing  with  their  drink  the  tops  of  pines  or  firs  5- 
and  to  render  thefe  the  more  efficacious,  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  boil  them  in  a  kettle,  that  all  the  refinous 
fubflances  may  diffolve,  and  to  pour  the  ex- 
tradt  into  their  drink.  Some  of  my  cows,  therf 
kept  on  a  little  farm  which  is  furrounded  with 
mountains,  were  fa  affedted  by  a  prodigious  cold, 
that  the  very  marrow  was  almoft  frozen  in  their 
bones  :  they  lay  helplefs  upon  the  ground,  and, 
though  the  beft  of  fodder  was  given  them,  could 
not  ufe  their  limbs  or  rife  up.  I  can  afcribe  to  no 
other  caufe  than  the  remedy  which  I  have  juft 
now  pointed  out,  the  furprizing  cure  of  thefe 
animals.  „  In  one  month’s  time,  they  were  fo  well 
recovered,  that  they  rofe  without  any  affiftance* 
and  ever  fince  they  have  refilled  the  moft  violent 
cold  without  being  in  the  leaft  affedted.  The  fm- 
gularity  of  this  event  determined  me  to  impart 
It  to  you,  in  order  that  every  body  may,  upon  the 
like  occafion,  have  recourfe  to  the  fame  remedy.55 

As  to  the  Fire-blaft,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
I  mult  again  acknowledge,  that  Mr.  Miller’s  re¬ 
peating  word  for  word,  under  the  article  Lupidus 
(the  Hop),  the  whole  of  what  he  had  faid  before 
upon  this  fubjedt  in  the  article  Nights ,  in  his  Gar¬ 
diner’s  Didtionary,  does  not  render  his  ratiocina¬ 
tion  one  jot  the  lefs  unintelligible  to  me.  I  muft 
therefore  refer  the  reader  to  my  former  obfervationf, 
and  can  only  add  here  Dr.  Hales’s  relating,  that, 
in  the  month  of  July,  which  is  the  feafon  when 
this  blight  is  moft  apt  to  affect  hops,  he  had  km 
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the  vines  in  the  middle  of  the  hop-ground  fcorch- 
ed  up  alcnoft  from  one  end  of  a  large  plantation 
to  the  other,  when  a  hot  gleam  of  fun-lhine  came 
immediately  after  a  Ihower  of  rain;  and  that,  at 
fuch  times,  vapours  may  be  obferved,  with  the 
naked  eye,  to  afcend  fo  plentifully  as  to  make  an 
objedt  which  was  before  clear  and  diftindt,  become 
immediately  very  dim  and  tremulous.  It  was 
therefore,  probably,  owing  to  the  much  greater 
quantity  of  vapours  in  the  middle  of  the  hop-gar¬ 
den,  than  there  was  towards  it’s  fkirts ;  and  that 
middle  being  the  denfeft  medium,  the  rays  of  the 
fun  may  have  been  colledfed  nearer  to  a  point  by 
palling  through  that  denfer  medium,  than  they  were 
in  the  outer  parts  of  the  ground.  —  The  courfe 
of  the  fcorch  was  at  right  angles  to  the  beams  of 
the  fun  at  about  eleven  o’clock,  at  which  time  the 
hot  gleam  happpened.  —  The  hop-ground  was  in 
a  valley  which  run  from  South-weft  to  North-eaft, 
and,  to  the  belt  of  the  Dodtor’s  remembrance, 
there  was  but  little  wind,  and  that  in  the  courfe  of 
the  fcorch. 
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p,  297,  1.  6.  /or  when  he  returned  from  read  at  the  time  of. 
3  76.  !.  25.  'for  grew  in  the  read  grew  as  in  a. 

L  10.  after  abundance  add  of,  and  1.  11.  deie  of. 


